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GENTLEMEN, 


HE writers of dedications would, in my 
opinion, uſe the ſame precaution with 
thoſe who invite company to an entertainment; 
for there ie nothing more improper than to place 
at the ſame table perſons. who are wholly ſtrang- 
ers to each other, or of different inclinations or 
education. In the ſame manner nothing can be 
more ill judged than to dedicate a book to thoſe 
who have no knowlege or intereſt in its ſubject. 
IT ſhall not be reproached upon the preſent oc ca. 
fion with ſuch an error, ſince I can preſent the 
hiſtory of philoſophy to none who underſtand 
the ſubject better, or who are even better philo- 
ſophers. Your names, gentlemen, which are 
d2ãʒs well known as thoſe of the ſciences themſelves, 
aͥt once ſave me the trouble of proving” what T 
advance, and prevent me from falling into a 
ſtrain of compliment too common in ordinary 
dedications, I only aſk, therefor, that my 
preſent ſilence may be conſidered, not as a mark 
of my inattention to your merits, but as an in- 
ſtance of the greatneſs of my eſteem. I have 
for ſeveral years, gentlemen, conducted my la- 
bours under your inſpection, and I flatter my=, 1 
ſelf that you will not refuſe me the juſtice due, 2 
if not to the felicity, at leaſt to the aſſiduity, of 
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iv DEDICATION. 
my endeavours. This aſſiduity, joined to a 
right intention, is all the merit I can preſume to 


Havins been long a ſtranger to indolence, in- 
duſtry is now become habitual to me. I have 
learned to find time for peculiar ſtudies in the 


intervals of my more immediate employments, 


and to aim at public good under the acuteſt pref: 


ſures of private infirmities. I have ever coveted 


the approbation of the wiſe and good, with as 
much earneſtneſs as I have deſpiſed the arrows of 
calumny or the objections of ignorance; I have 
purſued what appears to me to be right, and 
while J have ſtrength to proceed, no worldly con- 
ſideration ſhall hinder my progreſs; and ſo long 


as I think my publications either benefit ſociety, 
or amuſe the learned, I ſhall (till continue to of- 
fer them. Your encouragement, gentlemen, 


will be one great motive to my perſeverance ; 
but, ſhould you add your friendſhip to the fa- 
vour, my wiſhes would be complete: and, in a- 


' ſpiring to this honour, permit me to aſſure you 
that I am with the moſt inviolable attachment, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble, 
And obedient ſervant, 
BERLIN, | 
Jan. 24, 1760 
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INTRODUCTION. 


rx may be ſaid, with great juſtice, that there is 
only one ſcience in nature, and that is PnIL O- 
SOPHY, All the reſt, whatever names they 


| may have obtained, cannot properly be called ſci- 


ences, but as they are ſo many parts tending to — 
luſtrate that great object of human enquiry,” 

fact, philoſophy is the ſcience which teaches 150 im- 
provement of human reaſon; it tends to give a 


clear and ſolid explication of all things that exiſt, 


or of all that may have even a poſlible exiſtence, 
Juriſprudence, phyfic, aſtronomy, and ſuch like, 
are only peculiar branches of this univerſal art, and 
as far as they extend contribute to its formation. 
Thus all our knowlege, as well of the exiſtence of 
things themſelves, as of the reaſons of their mutual 
influence upon each other, ranges itſelf under this 
maſter-ſcience; philoſophy guides the reſearch, and 
teaches to enjoy the diſcovery, - | 
- From that curiofity which is almoſt innate in 
man, and the faculty of reaſoning which belongs 
particularly to him, we are induced to look upon 
philoſophy as ancient as the world itſelf, The firſt 
time a man began to deſire to know the \reaſon' of 
any appearance, he then commenced his ſearch af- 
ter philoſophy; and as ſoon as he was able to ex- 
plain the appearance under conſideration, he then | 
| A . 
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actually became a philoſopher. Thus philoſophy, 
conſidered in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, is only a 
knowlege of all the phœnomena of nature, with the 
moſt probable explanations of their cauſes, effects, 
and poſſibilities of production. The firſt man was 
a philoſopher as far as his powers extended. As 
his ſucceſſors were poſſeſſed of his knowlege, and 
joined alſo that of their own, philoſophy grew great- 
er, and men wiſer, by accumulated diſcovery. 

_ Hap the road to truth been the only one which 
was followed, and had men from generation to ge- 
neration gone forward in it without deviation, the 
hiſtory of philoſophy would have been no other than 
that of truth itſelf. This ſcience would then have 
offered only the pureſt lights to the underſtanding, 
and guided both ſpeculation and practice wich un- 
erring certainty. Had this been the caſe, we 
ſhould have long ſince arrived at that preciſion which 
is the object of our reſearches, and have upon every 
ſubject all the certainty which it was capable of af- 
fording. Were philoſophy thus conducted, it would 
have been both our happineſs and glory to have 
embarked in the purſuit : it would then have been 
a ſolid ſcience drawn from the pureſt ſources of rea- 
ſon and experience, an aſſemblage of ſelf-evident 
principles, and of juſt concluſions : it would have 
taught man to know not only all objects around 
him, but that more difficult object, himſelf: it 
would have led him from the works of nature to 
their great creator; have widened the bounds of 
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his happineſs here, and aſſiſted him in the means of 
deſerving it hereafter. Philoſophy thus conducted 
would begin by perfecting the human underſtand - 
ing, ſhewing what was neceſſary to be done in or- 
der to acquire diſtin ideas, to form ſound judg- 
ments, and to give reaſon all its force. Having 
thus formed the mind for the right obſervation of 
things, it would then lead it on to the conſidera- 


tion of the world, and of the analogy there is be» 


tween the parts of this great globe. From thence 
it might be led on to conſider the cauſe of all this 
apparent beauty, and by an obvious gradation 
mount to the great author and cauſe of all, Then, 
turning man to the conſideration of himſelf, it 
would ſhew him that happineſs was the only end of 
all his actions, and that this happineſs could only 
flow from the author of his exiſtence, and that to 
obtain it, all his actions ſhould tend to reſemble as 
much as poſſible thoſe of the univerſally beneficent 
father of all things. The reQitude, that has guid. 
ed the archite& of univerſal beauty, would then 
influence the actions of man; and upon examining | 
the relation between different actions, he would find 
that ſome tended to produce order, and others to 
introduce confuſion. He would, therefor, adhere 
to the firſt, and avoid the latter : he would thus be 
taught to love virtue, and to deteſt vice. From 
theſe principles it would have been eaſy, for him to 
ſettle the bounds of his duty either in a civil or po- 
litical capacity, either as a citizen of his native 

"2 
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realm or of the world. In a word, philoſophy 
thus cultivated would have. diſſipated doubt, and 
remedied every neceflity except thoſe which have 
ariſen from human infirmity, and which can be 
rectified only by a ſuperior power. Whoever ſhould 
be thus poſſeſſed of all the lights requiſite to con- 
duct him, and ſhould act according to thoſe lights, 
would be at once the greateſt of patioſophers and 
the happielt of men. 

Tunis is an inviting picture, but where is the ori- 
ginal from whence it was taken? Is this philoſophy, 
ſuch as we have now deſcribed it, a phantom alone, 
a thing impoſſible and contradictory ? By no means! 
This only is philoſophy, if we would adhere to the 
ſtrict meaning of the term. But can we apply this, 
charming portrait to the philoſophy of former ages, 
or even of our own? The hiſtory of true philoſo- 


phy is the hiſtory of truth and of virtue; but ho- 
different is that which has long aſſumed the name! 
Error and paſſion hold the chief place in our phi- 


loſophical reſearches. One ſeries of philoſophers 


exceeds their predeceſſors only in altercation and 
vanity, and the world by growing older only ſerves 


to produce new extravagancies both in practice and 


ſpeculation, This might be apt to turn us from 


the ſtudy of its hiſtory, which thus obviouſly ap- 
pears fraught with opinions and abſurdities that on- 
ly deſerve to be forgotten, It might excite our 
deſpair of ſucceeding in a purſuit where ſo many of 
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the greateſt men have failed, and where ages have 
toiled without ſucceſs. 

Tr1s in ſome meaſure has its weight, but we 
ſhould not make precipitant deciſions, I acknow- 
lege that a life wholly taken up in examining the 
abſurdities of former philoſophy, in tracing opinions 
never perhaps well underſtood even by their authors, 


and now almoſt wholly forgotten, would be very 


ill employed, and the fruit would never repay the 
labourer s induſtry. But yet we ſhall find ſome 
cauſe to applaud thoſe ingenious men who have la- 
boured in this career; probably by examiring the 
errors of others they have learned to rectify their 
own. They have given the republic of letters a 
moſt agreeable entertainment, which, if it dees not 


correct duty, will at leaſt lend innocent employ- 


ment. This part of learning is at once the moſt 
fertile and amuſing ; and they who have ſucceeded 
in it richly deſerve the praiſes which they have re- 
ceived, How highly, for inſtance, does father 
Beauſobre deſerve our applauſe in his hiſtory of 
manicheiſm, in which he has fathomed the receſſes 
of ancient hereiy, with ſo much judgment, and 
ſhewn their opinions to be only the exploded doc- 
trines of former philoſophers oddly adapted to chri- 
ſtianity. This plan has been more extenſively filled 
up, and with ſtill greater ſucceſs, by the illuſtrious 
Mr. Brucker, whoſe critical hiſtory of philoſophy 
from its original to the preſent time, in five large 
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volumes quarto, in Latin, appears to be one of thoſe 
works which will do moſt honour to this age, and 
from which poſterity will derive the moſt real ad- 
vantages. When, therefor, I advanced that a life 
taken up wholly in this ſtudy appeared to me ill 
employed, it was only levelled at thoſe whoſe pro- 
fellions led them to ſome particular objects. It 
would be imprudent, for inſtance, in a phyſician 
or a divine to ſpend all his time in this entrance to 
ſtudy, and to conſume thoſe efforts at the portals. 
of literature which ſhould be employed in forcing 
into its receſſes. No man, however, who aims at 
the charaQtr of a ſcholar, ſhould be entirely igno- 
rant of this ſubje& ; but then it will be ſufficient for 
him to know it, as he does the other parts of hi- 
ſtory, in a curſory manner; he ſhould become ac- 
quainted with the moſt ſtriking features, but leave 
details to the hiſtorian by profeſſion, If we are for 


retaining all parts of literature in equal perfection 


in our minds, we mult aſk for a life much longer 
than is allowed to humanity. All we have to do is 
to paſs through thoſe avenues that lead to ſcience, 
to know the nature of the entrance, but by no means 
to make it our abode, | | 

A 6o00D hiſtory of philoſophy will therefor ſerve 
to prepare us for more particular ſtudy, and often 
prevent our efforts from treading a beaten path yet 
miſtaking it for a new one. Mr. Brucker's hiſtory 


being too voluminous for ſuch as undertake the ſub- 


* 
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ject merely as a preparative to other parts of learn- 


ing, and his abrigement of it being either written 
in Latin or German, one was ſtill neceſſary for more 
general uſe. It is well known that books written 
in the German language ſeldom travel beyond the 
limits of their native country. The work therefor, 
which I now offer the public, will not, I hope, be 
thought ſuperfluous, ſince it is deſigned for thoſe. 
who underſtand neither of the former languages, 

I FLATTER myſelf that ſuch an abrigement of 
the hiſtory of philoſophy will not be a diſagreeable 
preſent to the public, ſince it is neither conſiſtent 
with the time nor inclinations of the greateſt num- 
ber to enter more minutely into a ſubject of this na- 
ture. All they deſire is to be poſſeſſed of a minia- 
ture picture of this extenſive part of learning, which 
may be at once portable and convenient, which 
may at once give the order of the facts and their 
mutual relations. It would ill become me to aſſert 
that I have anſwered this intention in the following 


little work. All that I can aſſure the public is, 


that I have laboured with all the diligence in my 
power to bring it as near perfection as the nature 
of the work would permit. I muſt alſo obſerve 
that I have been greatly aſſiſted by fix tables made 


for aſſiſting the memory, from the large work of 


Mr. Brucker, which contain with great preciſion 
all the more important facts that ought to enter in- 
to an abrigement of this nature, In the courſe of 


n 


12 INTRODUCTION. 


this work I have added ſuch explanations, correc- 
tions, and remarks upon the above work, as might 
tend either to embelliſh the ſubje& or correct the 
facts. By theſe aſſiſtances I flatter myſelf with hay- 
ing performed an uſeful and neceſſary undertaking, ' 
and with having been in ſome meaſure inſtrumental 
in promoting the public good. 
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PHILOSOPHY: 


H1S hiſtory comprizes. the life and A 
trines of ſuch philoſophers as have had 
reputation in the world. Although an 
account of the actions of philoſophers, properly 


ſpeaking, does not belong to a hiſtory of their opi- 


nions; yet it is both conformable to cuſtom, and 
to reaſon, to give ſuch an account, It is at leaſt 
as intereſting, if not more ſo, to know how a phi- 
loſopher lived, as it is to trace the barren annals of 
princes, who deſerve to be forgotten, Add to this, 
that the doctrines of the philoſophers are often con · 
nected with the circumſtances of their lives, or the 
place of their birth; it is curious to know, how far 
their opinions were capable of influencing themſelves, 
how far their lectures were aided by their example, 
All that is requiſite in the hiſtorian is, judgment in 
his choice of ſuch facts as are intereſting, and to 


proportion their number to the extent of his plan; 


as an abrigement differs in this reſpect from a com · 
plete hiſtory, and, indeed, ſeems the more difficult 


14 F % 
undertaking. It would have been very eaſy to en- 
creaſe the ſize of a work of this kind, but it is not 
ſo eaſy to contract it; particularly to contract it ſo 
that it will contain neither more nor leſs than is re- 
quiſite to give uſe and uniformity to the whole. 

Tu Hiſtory of Philoſophy may be divided into 

three great periods. 

I, From the ereation of the world to the aun 
dation of Rome. 

II. Fa on the foundation of Rome to the revival 
of learning. after the raking of” Conſtantino- 
ple. 

III. From the revival of learning te to the Patent 
time. 


it 
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Containing the His roa of Puirosorhr, from 
the Creation of the World to the Foundation 
of Rome. 


THr1s firſt period may be divided into two parts; 
the firſt comprehending the time before the de- 
3 and the ſecond from the deluge to the 
foundation of Rome. 


SK. CT: 26-6 
The HisToRyY of PHILOSOPHY before the Deluge. 


T would be a ſuperfluous undertaking to enlarge 
upon this part of philoſophical hiſtory, even in 
the moſt extenſive works of this nature. We have, 
on this ſubject, no other guide than the holy ſcrip= 
tures; and we need only read that attentively to 
form a judgment of the philoſophical attainments: 
of the firſt inhabitants, of this our globe, Man came 
from the hands of his Creator endowed, not only 
with an intelligent ſoul, but impreſſed alſo with a 
ſenſe of his own obligations to the Supreme Being. 
He received, in a particular manner, the gift of 
ſpeech, without which, being inferior to other ani- 


r 0:58: F:: of | 
mals, he muſt have lived in want, folitude and in- 
ſecurity, In proceſs of time, the limits of the mind 
were extended; and the firſt language of mankind, 
of which{we are now ignorant, increaſed in propor- 
tion as the men who ſpoke it became acquainted 
with a greater variety of the objects around them. 
This is all we can ſay concerning the ſtate of man- 
kind before that period in which they were over- - 
whelmed. It is probable that the long life of the 
firſt patriarchs gave them an opportunity of making 
many obſervations, and of practiſing ſeveral inven- 
tions; but of theſe no veſtiges now remain. All 
that can be now ſaid of their acquirements is either 
the product of conjecture, or barefaced impoſition. 

Apan, as ſome aſſure us, was poſſeſſed of an in- 
nate philoſophy, as he maintained a diſpute with 
the ſerpent. But where is this diſpute to be found? 
And what is ſtill more unfortunate for their ſyſtem, 
how came he at length to be overperſuaded, and to 
tranſpreis the poſitive injunctions of his Creator, by 
ſophiſms ſo groſs as thoſe by which, we are told, he was 
conquered? But again it will be ſaid, that he gave 
names to every animal, which he could not have 
done without knowing them intimately. This ob- 
ſervation, however, takes its riſe from a falſe prin- 
ciple, as it implies, that the names lead us to the 
eſſences of things, But nothing will abate the per- 
tinacity of thoſe who are willing to go wrong; they 
have aſſerted, that the primitive language was hne 
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PHILOSOPHY, os. 15 
tial, and that every word it contained, at once 
gave the attributes and the eſſence of the object is 
referred to. But we have nothing of all this in that 
only ſource from whence we derive our knowlege of 
Adam himſelf, It ſeems more natural and ſimple 
to affirm, that as he was ſurrounded with animals 
which he had every day an opportunity of ſeeing, 
he gave them names at pleaſure, by which he knew 
them again; as we now find men in ſuch circum- 


ſtances uſually do. 


Cain was a wicked man; and of that we are aſ- 
ſured; but are we from hence, as ſome would have 
us, led to conſider him as the firſt father of Epicu- 
rean Philoſophy : ? By no means. When did he 
teach it? Who were his diſciples? Theſe are ” 
ſtions it is impoſlible to reſolve, * 

SETH applied himſelf to aſtronemy. This we 
are told, and yet perhaps with as little foundation. 
There are only the pretended pillars of Seth to ſup- 
port the aſſertion; pillars which, probably, as little 
exiſted as the inſcriptions with which they were ſaid 
to be engraved. 

JvBAL, Tubal Cain, etc. are ſaid to have 3 
diſcoveries in chymiſtry, metalurgy, and muſic; 
and when we have quoted the texts where this is 
aſſerted we have nothing more to ſaxgx. 

Ex oc has left a colledlion of oracles. The book, 
which goes under his name, is one of the molt bare-. 

\ faced forgeries; but, though it were not, how is 
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pon a ſubject which has been treated at length on- 
ly by enthuſiaſts, or thoſe who perhaps wiſhed to 
erde 


n n 
The HisTorxy of PniLosorny from the Deluge 
to the Foundation of Rome, 


In this ſecond period is comprized, I. The Philo- 
ſophy of the Barbarians. II. That of the Greeks. 


n. 


Of the PrILOSOPHY of the BARBARIANS, 


\HE Greeks branded all other nations but their 
own with the name of Barbarians. The e- 
tymology of the word is uncertain ; it ſeems how- 
ever as if it referred to the ruſticity of the language 
of thoſe nations: an imputation partly juſt, and 
partly founded on prejudice; for every foreign lan- 
guage appears harſh and diſagreeable to him who 
does not underſtand it. But whatever might be the 
original fignification of the word, the Greeks came 
at laſt to apply it in the ſame ſenſe as we do the 
word ſavage, They ſuppoſed that ever had 
the misfortune to be born out of Greece, was for 
that very reaſon buried in ignorance and ſtupidity, | 
| ITE of riſing to mental attainments, anden u- 
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terly excluded from all excellence in that purſuit, 


They, therefor, would not allow the Barbarians 
the {lighteſt tincture of philoſophy. 

HowEves, they were in this reſpect, as we ſhall 
ſee, greatly miſtaken. The Barbarians underſtood 


philoſophy, although greatly obſcured by their me- 


thod of treating it, - Their philoſophy principally 
conſiſted in traditions tranſmitted from father to 
ſon. All reaſonings, eſpecially ſuch as depended 
upon a chain of propoſitions, made no part of their 
acquiſitions. Add to this: it is no eaſy matter to 


_ ſeparate the theological from the philoſophical at- 


tainments of theſe rude people, who were as yet 
only beginning to reaſon, Their doctrines were a 
groſs aſſemblage of altered facts, united with falſe 
opinions, the whole obſcured by extravagant alle- 
gories, hard to be underſtood even among them - 
ſelves, but at preſent utterly unintelkgible. 
We may range the philoſophy of the Barbarians 
under four heads, namely: : 
1. Tax Philoſophy of the Eaſt. 
2. THAT ofthe South, 
3. Tx4aT of the Weſt, 
4. Tuar 88 North. 


| AxTICLE I, Oo the Banane PHILOSOPHY. 
MMEDIATELY after the deluge, Noah is 
the firſt who attracts our notice, of whom how- 
ever we can ſay nothing reſpecting his philoſophy, 
more chan we have already ſaid of the antedeluvian 
B 2 
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patriarchs. The conſtruction of the ark, and the 
degree of knowlege which ſuch a work required in 
its execution, cannot be attributed to Noah, but 
to the ſuperintendence of the Eternal Geometer. 


It was the ſame great aſſiſtant who collected all the 


animals which entered into the ark, and the pro- 
viſions requiſite to ſupport them during their con- 
tinuance there. Whatever elſe is ſaid concerning 
the philoſophy of the Preſerver of the human race, 
and in particular of his knowlege in chymiſtry, is a 
mere fiction. The ſeven famous precepts which go 
under his name are impoſtures of the ſame kind. 

Tu poſterity of Noah multiplied, peopled the 
world, and from hence aroſe thoſe ſtates and em- 
pires in which, philoſophy firſt had its origin, A- 
mong theſe, in the oriental parts of the world, we 
may reckon, 1. The Hebrews, 2. The Chaldeans, 
3. The Perſians, 4. The Indians, 5. 15 een 
and 6, The Phœnicians. 


$ 1. The HESREWS, | 
THEY derive their original from Shem, the 


| eldeſt ſon of Noah. This patriarch ' paſſes among 


ſome for a great aſtronomer, but without proof. 


His brother Ham alſo has been reproached with 


having been a magician; but, probably, the one 

deſerves the repreach as little as the other the ap- 

plauſe attending their ſuppoſed abilities. 
ABRAHAM holds upon the ſame pretenſions a di- 


| Ringuiſhed rank among the learned men of his time. 
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It-is faid that he taught the Egyptians arithmetic, 
aſtronomy, and the Chaldean ſciences, which con- 
ſited chiefly in divination, The Jews: are inex- 


hauſtible in fables of this nature; but to us leſs in- 


tereſted in his fame, Abraham is only known by his 
faith and by his virtues, 

Jacos is ſaid to have been a great aturall; 
and thoſe who doubt it are referred to the expedient 
by which he procured the lambs to be mottled, 
But whether this was a ſecret he found by experi- 
ence, or whether he had it from revelation, is a 
matter that ſtill remains in diſpute; but in either 
caſe his knowlege was no way extraordinary. | 

JosEPH has got the reputation of a great politi- 
cian, a man profoundly verſed in economy, and 
an interpreter of dreams; but it ſtill remains unde- 
cided, what ſhare the divine Spirit, who ſtill con- 
ducted and ſupported him, had in theſe his predic- 
tions, Nor has his name been confounded with 
that of Hermes with leſs impropriety. The perſon, 
whoever he was that bore this name, muſt have 
been prior to Joſeph numbers of years, as he paſſes 
for having been the author of the Egyptian learn 


ing; and it is very evident that their learning was 


in a moſt flour.ſhing condition, when Joſeph was 


called to the adminiſtration of 1217 migen 2 57 


is the beſt proof of its antiquity. 


Ir was from this ſource that Moſes Jibtved that 
knowlege which rendered him one of the moſt learn- 


ed men of his age. This aſſertion is well n 
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for it is confirmed by ſeripture. But though we 
are authorized thus far, it will be temerity to enter 
into a detail of the different ſciences which Moſes 
was {aid to poſſeſs. © As a legiſlator, he is only to 
be conſidered as a man inſpired by God himſelf 
with ſuch laws as were calculated to improve the 
happineſs of his favoured people. His Coſmogony, 
or hiltory of the creation of the world, does not 
ſnew him to have derived his knowlege from any 
other ſource than that of immediate revelation. The 
manner of his reducing the golden calf into powder 
may perhaps be aſcribed to the ſame ſource; and, 
in ſhort, though we muſt allow him to have been 
one of the wiſeſt and greateſt men of antiquity; yet 
we are unable to-tell in what his principal merit as 
2 philoſopher conſiſted, becauſe we have no ade» 
quate idea of the philoſophy of his age. 
SoLOMON would be a moſt accompliſhed philo- 
ſopher, if, to the forced explanation of ſome ſerip · 
tural paſſages concerning him, we ſhould add the 
fabulous traditions, which give the moſt exalted idea 
of his abilities. Thoſe works which he publiſhed 
upon natural hiſtory are loſt; and as to thoſe enig- 
mas which he explained, we only find him poſſeſſed 
= of the ſame abilities which were common to cotem» 
porary princes, The decrees which he paſſed in 
judgment only ſhew a. perſon. of good ſenſe ; and 
laſtly, his. Proverbs may be conſidered: as excellent 
maxims in morality, This alone renders him very 


reſpectable; but we ſhould ſtill conſider, that God, 
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from whom he had aſked wiſdom, was the imme- 
diate ſource of his talents; and therefor the title 
of philoſopher agrees with him but very imperfectly, 
as his knowlege was properly not of his own acquir- 
ing, But with regard to thoſe myſteries, which 
he is ſaid to be the author of, and thoſe books tend - 
ing to propagate ſuch opinions, they are all falſe · 
hoods introduced by impoſture, a received by . 
credulity. 

' Danter has a very exalted character; but it is 
to the Divine Spirit and not to philoſophy, that he 
is indebeted for his reputation. 

Jos lived in an age of which it is difficult to fix 


the date; and even, if this were effected, it would 


ſtill be neceffary to prove, that he was the author 
of the book that bears his name. This book, it 
muſt be acknowleged, contains many ſtrictures, as 
well logical, as appertaining to natural hiſtory, But 
theſe too muſt be placed rather to the account of 
inſpiration, than of philoſophy. 

Trvs, to judge with precifion of the philoſophy 
of the Hebrews, we muſt have recourſe to the works 
of their doQors, and their other claſſic books By 
examining theſe, we ſhall find that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, they had no philoſophers; but that their wiſ- 
dom was an aſſemblage of opinions, partly derived 
from revelation obſcured by traditions, and partly 
from experience. The moſt diſtinguiſhed among 
their literati turned their talents. to the buſineſs of 
legiſlation and political economy, without paying 
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any attention to thoſe ſubjects which are more par- 
derlei the object of a philoſopherꝰs enquiry. 
92. Of the CHALDEANS, 
THE Aſſyrians are called by this name, Their 


Philoſophy is obſcure and unſatisfatory, as it goes 


back into the remoteſt antiquity, and muſt conſe- 
quently be derived from the moſt uncertain ſources. 


It requires very great precaution not to confound 


the real opinions of ancient times with fictions which 


were produced in ſucceeding ages. Nothing is ſo 


embaraſſing in this reſpect as that continual mixture 
of opinions taken from theology with thoſe of phi- 
loſophy. The religion of this people was only a 
monſtrous aſſemblage of the moſt irrational ſuperſti- 
tions, and the moſt profound idolatry, The prieſts 


impoſed upon the people by every art that impo- 


ture could ſuggeſt, They wrought their pupils 
into a belief of divinations, auguries, enchantments, 
interpretation of dreams, and coloured theſe with 
ceremonies equally licentious and trifſing. If there 


were any truths concealed under this vail of falſ- 


hood, it is impoſſible to diſcover them at this time: 
ſuch an attempt would be even more ridiculous than 
the follies we have been deſcribing, All we know 


for certain is, that their impoſtures were obnoxious 
to government, ſince in the beginning of the Ro- 
man monarchy, the Chaldean arts were beyond | 
as impious and delufive, 


Tus method, in which the Chaldean 9 22 
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was delivered, was traditional, and ſecret, It was 
traditional, inaſmuch as the dogmas of it were de- 


livered from the fathers to their children, and that, 


the latter were obliged to receive them without the 
leaſt examination, and with the moſt implicit obe- 
dience. It was ſecret, as none were admitted to a 
complete knowlege of its doctrines, and an initiati- 
on into its myſteries, but ſueh as were choſen for 
this purpoſe, whoſe diſcretion could be confided in, 
This ſecret, whatever it was, was eſteemed as their 
real philoſophy, ſince to the vulgar they only com- 
mitted a vague ſet of notions; words were all that 
were given them, but the things enen were 
nee for the initiated. 

NorwirHs TAN DING the obſcurity of the Chal- 
dean philoſophy, it has been greatly celebrated by 
all antiquity, and its followers have been divided in- 
to many ſecs. of which we now only know the names: 
fuch as the Hipparenians, the Bab leni the Or- 
chenians, the Borſippians, ete. 

AT the head of the illuſtrious names which this 


philoſophy has furniſhed, we find that of Zoroaſter. 


However, it is no eaſy matter to diſentangle what 
concerns him from the actions of ſeveral others who 
bore the ſame name. At leaſt we fhould be careful 
to diſtinguiſh him from the Zoroaſter of the Perſi- 
ans, as he is much more ancient, and is ſaid to have 
been the author of magic, that is to ſay, the inven- 
tor of ſuperſtition and avowed A It is ſaid 
that he died by fire from heaven. 


4 In of 

Bx r us is ſaid to have taught the prieſts aſtrono- fe 

my and natural philoſophy. Being afterwards a+ 

dored as a divinity, his temple was one of the won · 
ders of the world. ; 

Bzr0$vS, Marmaridius, Zebrabus, Teucrus, etc. 
are only known to us by their names, C 
Tus principal dogmas of this philoſophy, as far 4 

as we are able to judge, confiſted in acknowleging 

only one God as the creator of all things; but this N 
{ 
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does not imply that they ſuppoſed, as we do, the 
world to be created from nothing, an opinion but 
little known to antiquity, To this creator they 
granted a providential direction of his creatures, 


but they conſidered the divinity only as che foul of | 
the world, as the ſource of all intelligences and fpi. 


rits, many of whom they fancied to preſide over 
different parts of the world. Almoſt all the bar- 
barous nations of antiquity have had no other idea 
of God than that of an univerſal ſpirit diffuſed 
throughout all matter, the principal parts of which 
ſpirit were ſuppoſed to preſide over different parts 
of the world, while other parts deſcended into and 
animated the bodies of diſtinguiſhed men. From 
hence all idolatry was derived; for it originally con- 
ſiſted in nothing more than an adoration paid to the 
different parts of the univerſe, and to diſtinguiſhed N 
men, upon account of the parts of the divinity 
which they were ſuppoſed to contain. 
From this idea of God was derived that of dif- 
ferent orders of ſpirits or emanations. Theſe ſpirits 
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formed claſſes raiſed one above the other, in pro- ; 
portion to their reſpective degrees of intelligence. 


Of this number there were many who were ſuppoſed 


to bear an ill-will to man, and who ſtrove to de- 
ceive him, From hence aroſe magic, That of the 
Chaldeans and other barbarous people was a ſecret 
worſhip of the divinity, and an imaginary correſ- 
pondence with inferior ſpirits, whoſe anger they 
propoſed to appeaſe, or whoſe aſſiſtance they hoped 
to acquire. Beſides this, there was a natural magic 
founded upon the virtues of heavenly and ſublunary 
bodies in producing different events. There was 
alſo a theurgical magic, by which they formed 
(as was ſuppoſed) cloſe connections with the gods, 
ſo that they were admitted toa familiar intercourſe, 
and received the benefits attending ſo unequal a 
friendſhip. Laſtly, there was among them a falla- 
cious and impure magic; which taught them to 
hold a correſpondence with terreſtrial and impure 
ſpirits, 

_ ASTROLOGY was the natural confoquanes of ma · 
gie. Being impreſſed with the notion of an agree. 
ment between celeſtial and terreſtrial things, they 
began to examine the ſituation and different aſpects 
of the ſtars. They particularly attended to the aſ- 


pect of the heavens at the moment of a child's birth. 


It was ſuppoſed that ſome conſtellations were fa- 
vourable, and others malignant: in a word, they 
conſidered the deſtiny of all as written upon the 4 
of che heavens. 
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DivixArioxs ſerved, if we may ſo exprels it, 
to give this viſionary fabric a finiſhing. Theſe were 
drawn from the flight of birds, from the entrails 
of beaſts, and from dreams, In this conſiſted the 
greateſt part of the philoſophy, or to ſpeak more 
properly, of the theology, of the Chaldeans. 

Tux generation of the world was a ſubject which 


; greatly employed the philoſophers of antiquity : and 


the coſmogony, which they alſo called the theo- 
gony, has(been philoſophically diſcuſſed by many 
of them. The Chaldeans did this in a manner 
perfectly allegorical, and it is impoſſible at preſent 
to find the moral of their enigmas. We may per- 
ceive indeed, that they made humidity the original 
matter, from which other things took their riſe, 
This they ſaid was fecundated by the divine emana- 
tion, of which man received an abundant portion, 
Gods of a ſecond rank were employed in ſowing the 
ſeeds both in heaven and earth, In the beginning 
there was nothing but darkneſs and water; after 
this animals were formed, which were at firſt mon- 
ſtrous. A woman named Ornorca had command 
over them. Belus cut her in two; the animals died, 
and from-thence aroſe the heavens and the earth, 


d.3, Of the. PEARSIAN S. 


2 OROAST ER, or Zerduſht, was the author 
of their philoſophy, He lived about the time of 
the captivity of Babylon, Having retired into the 
mountains he undertook to reform the ancient reli; 


8 
4 
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gion of the magi, and to re-eſtabliſh the worſhip of 
fire. This religion, which was for ages prior to 
Zoroaſter, placed the molt obvious parts of the di. 
vinity in the ſun. It was from hence alſo that the 
opinion was derived of two principles of contrary 
natures, the firſt the ſource of light and good, the 
other of darkneſs and evil. But this antient doe- 
trine having fallen into oblivion, the worſhip of the 
ſtars was built upon its ruins, till Zoroaſter came 
to bring men back to their antient method of ado- 
ration. He rendered himſelf pleaſing to Darius the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and brought him over to adopt 
his ſentiments. He then went to confer among the 
Brachmans, and made many proſelytes in the king» 
doms bordering upon Perſia. He became the leader 
of his ſect, and wrote his principles in a book inti- 


tled Zendaveſta. The oracles which bear his 


name are not his, but a forgery contrived. by fore 
modern Platonic philoſophers. 

Ta1s philoſophical religion nds itſelf * 
a long time, and had ſome followers equally con- 
ſpicuous for their rank and abilities. The genera- 
lity of them, bowever, were compoſed of. prieſts, 
whoſe {kill in theurgic ſciences, By to thought to'be 
great, They formed a tribe of men diſtinct from 
the community, and paid their adorations to fire. 
There was beſides this another tribe of priefts, who 


were attached to the ſame opinions, who offered 


many ſacrifices, and who had a chief whom they 
named Archimagus. By either of theſe the nation 
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was directed in theological enquiries; and the dif- 
ference of their 7 gave birth to a diverſity of 
ſes. | 

Tax dogmas of the Perſian philoſophy may be 

thus conciſely ſummed up. The ſovereign of the 
univerſe, named Mithra, is an intellectual fire from 
whence two principles have proceeded that have 
given birth to the univerſe. Theſe two principles 
are oppoſite to each other; the one, called Oromaſ- 


z» # #® S# % 


des, is a moſt pure, alive, : and ſpiritual light; the | 
other, called Arimanius, a paſſve, ſubſtantial dark- 
neſs. From the mixture of theſe | two principles all 
earthly things have been produced; and from hence 
may be explained the original of evil upon the earth. 
But there will be a time when the darkneſs ſhall be. 
overcome and entirely diſnpated by the light. 

As to worſhip, they maintained, that neither 
images, nor ſtatues, nor even the ſtars themſelves, 
were proper objects of adoration, 

Tre ſoul, according to them, came from the 
gods; and, like them, was immortal. 

Tuxix moral doctrines recommended chaſtity, 
equity, honeſty, a contempt of pleaſure; ; all which 
they expreſſed by commanding to follow the light, 
and to keep clean of the contagion of darkneſs, or 


the conception of matter, 


I 4. Of the INDIANS, 


WE. are not to confound the philoſophy of the 
ancient inhabitants of India, with that of the peo · 
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ple who now poſſeſs that country. We ſhall men- 
tion the opinions of the latter towards the end of 
this work. As to the former, we have ſcarce any 


be knowlege of their tenets, but ſuch as were derived 
the to us through the channel of the Greeks, who, un- 
1 759 der the conduct of Alexander, e into theſe 
9 995 countries. 

les THE Indian philoſophers are known by the name 
aſ- of Brachmans, This was a race of men ſeparated 
10 | from the reſt of the world, They reſided among 
0 


mountains, and along the banks of rivers; they 
all | lived upon fruits, abſtained from the fleſh of ani- 
mals, obſerved the moſt ſtrict ſobriety, and joined 
to this the moſt fatiguing exerciſes, and often the 
moſt excrutiating auſterities, and permitted no i- 
mages in their worſhip, The Brachmans kept a 
middle courſe between the Samanaens, whoſe prin- 
ciples were leſs rigid; and the Hylobians, who hid 
themſelves in the midſt of foreſts, and who carried 


he their auſterities to the utmoſt exceſs, Both kings 
2 and people always entertained the higheſt reſpect 
V, for the philoſophers, who had the reputation of 
ch perfect ſanctity. To them was intruſted the admi- 
at, niſtration of the government, and the direction of 
or Þ} the morals of the people. Their words were re- 


ceived as oracles, and obeyed without examination 
and according to ſome, magic did not a little eon - 
| tribute to raiſe their reputation. The moſt cele- 
he brated names among them are thoſe of Buddas, in 
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E 
remote antiquity; Calanus, in the times of Alex. 
ander, and Jarcha of a more modern date. 
Taxtr1s philolophy repreſented God as an intel- 
lectual light, who penetrates all things, to whom 
the world ſerves as a body, or as a garment. This 
God is immortal, and governs by his providential 
care, The ſoul is ſaid to be of celeſtial original, 
and when diſengaged from the body muſt ſtill ſur- 
vive in expectation of a new birth, and of a life to 


come in which it will be happy. There are deities. 


of a ſubordinate nature, which it is fit to worſhip, 
not by offering them victims, but in celebrating, 


their praiſe, and above all, by a purity of ſoul, and ® 


the practice of virtue. Aſtrolegy and divination 
were held among theſe philoſophers in the higheſt 
eſteem; they conſidered them as the means hereby 
nature was forced to give up her ſecrets, as the 
propereſt method of penetratin g into futurity. Their 


precepts in morality adviſed a continual purifica- 


tion, taught a contempt of death, that men ought 
to prepare for it with continual exerciſes of the bo- 


dy, and when duly prepared, that it was Javeſul to 


ſelze it by ſuicide. 


% "hs Of the ARABIANS, 


II is not without impropriety that we can allow 


this people a philoſophy : their wandering and un- 
ſettled manner of living did not permit them to ap- 
ply to objects of this nature. At beſt their philoſo- 


phy conſiſted in ſome divinations, in giving the ſo- 
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lution of ſome enigmas, and in the interpreting of 
dreams, They had alſo ſome turn and talents for 
poetry. | 


AmonG the Arabians, however, we meet with | 


the ſe& of Zabianiſm, which has had ſome reputa- 
tion in antiquity, but of which we have ſcarce any 
knowlege except from mutilated anecdotes and une 
certain traditions, Although the ſtars were gods, 


, according to the tenets of this philoſophy, yet it 
* did not command an adoration to be paid the ſtars, 


but to the inhabitants of them. The ſun was the 
ſovereign god of the Zabians or Sabeans, and next 
im the planets received their principal homage. 
However, they were divided into two ſects, that 
of the temples, and that of the images, who dif- 
fered in this reſpect. The firſt aſſerted, that the 
ſtars were the temples of immaterial ſubſtances, and 
that in theſe the mediating ſpirits had their reſidence, 
The latter maintained, that images or ſtatues made 
by men's hands were the reſidence of ſuperior ſpi- 


rits, who came to occupy them by means of their 


irradiations: in conſequence of which they paid 
theſe ſtatues their adoration, giving to each its re- 
ſpective conſtellation which they ſuppoſed came 


down to inhabit there, To theſe they paid all man- 


ner of homage, burnt incenſe before them, cloathed 


them with their fineſt garments, and invoked them 


in all their inchantments. 
Tus two ſets we have been deſcribing united in 


admitting one common principle of doctrine and 
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worſhip; namely, that all men have need of a me- 
diator between them and the divinity. They con- 
ſidered each ſtar as an animated and intelligent bo- 
dy, and took great care to examine the ſituation 


and aſpects of the planets and conſtellations, Theſe 


opinions inſenſibly led them into idolatry, and all 
kinds of fuperftitions, particularly that of Taliſ- 
mans, which had credit for ſeveral ages after. 
THe ancient philoſophy of the Arabians is one of 
the principal ſources of Iflaniſm, or Mahometaniſm, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel, 


$6. Of the PHOENICIANS, a 


NAVIGATION and commerce were the princi- 
pal cauſes of the celebrity of this nation; but, at 
the ſame time, theſe advantages gave them an op- 


portunity at once of deriving knowlege from the 


countries to which they traded, and of propagating 
what they knew. Their praiſes are carried to too 
great a height, when the Phœnicians are repreſented 
as endowed with extraordinary talents, and deſ- 
cribed as a people among whom all ancient wiſdom 
was depofited, What they have ſaid with regard 


to the number of the ſtras amounts to a very ſmall 


matter: their {kill was merely empirical, and it is 
a falſe aſſertion that Pythagoras was obliged to 
them for his opinions in philoſophy, 

Moscnus Sidonius has been taken without any 
ſolid ground for Moſes. Moſt of the antients aſ- 


eribe to him the ſyſtem of atoms, which was, as is 


"i 
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pretended, afterwards tranſmitted to Pythagoras, 
Leucippus, and Democritus, This however wants 
proof, and beſides it does not agree with the ſim- 
plicity of the Barbarian philoſophy, which we have 
ſeen wholly traditional and unſatisfactory. 


Cap uus, though we ſhould admit what has been 


ſaid of him, that he brought a colony into Greece, 
and introduced letters among them which he had 
borrowed from the Pheœnicians, cannot, however, 


be placed among the rank of philoſophers. 


SANCHONIATHON has collected the opinions of 
antiquity concerning the origin of them, and the 
coſmogony which paſſed for current at that time; 
but his teſtimony is not of ſufficient authority to be 
relied on. We have no other voucher for the au- 


thenticity of this author but Porphyry, who ſays, 
that he received his information from Philo Biblos, 


a writer at preſent perfectly unknown. The frag- 
ments of Sanchoniathon notwithſtanding contain 
ſeveral very antient doctrines, in which a dark in- 
tellectual air, and a confuſed chaos, are eſtabliſhed 
as the principles from whence the univerſe had its 
original. Theſe principles were mixed together by 
a generative ſpirit, and from hence aroſe the order 
and harmony of nature, 
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ARTICLE II. Of the PnirosorHY of the PEOPLE 
. of the SouTH. | 


Or theſe we ſhall only mention the Kgyptians 
and Ethiopians. 


d 1. Of the EGyeTIANS 


THENT, or Thoth, called Hermes by the Greeks, 
and Mercury by the Latins, is the author of the E- 
gyptian philoſophy. He was ſecretary to king Oſi- 
Tis, and to him the nation was indebted for-its laws, 
its hieroglyphical characters, the invention of many 
arts, the inſtitution of ſacrifices, and the elements: 
of almoſt all the ſciences, For all theſe. benefits he 


was after his death placed among the Gods of a 


ſubordinate rank, Long after him there lived an- 
other Mercury, who decyphered the hieroglyphics 
which were written upon columns by the former, ex- 
plained the ſacred dogmas they contained, and wrote 
them in books which were afterwards regarded as 
ſacred, He taught the Egyptians geometry, aſtro- 
logy, and theology. A great number of books paſs 
under his name which are only forgeries of a latter 
date; and as to the inventions aſcribed to him in 
particular, it muſt be owned, that we have no ſa- 
tisfactory proofs of their belonging to him, and t 
beſt they are but rude eſſays that ſcarce deſerve he 
name of philoſophy. 

EcyerT has furniſhed no other philoſopher, if we 
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except the prieſts, who all aſpired at this character. 
Theſe were divided into diſtinct orders and colleges, 


cd each dignified by peculiar names, as the Prophets, 
the Singers, the A ſtrologers, the Scribes, etc. They 
ns uſed a ſacred method of inſtruction, obſcured by 
emblems, ænigmas, and guarded by long and pain- 
ful initiations, The whole of this at preſent is very 
uncertain and obſcure. 7 
bas Wnar there remains no doubt. of is, that the 
E. Egyptians are a very ancient nation, and that from 
5 the beginning it has had its ſages, and men of ta- 
1. lents, who firſt ĩnſtructed the rude people in procur- 
ay ing the neceſſariss, and afterwards in .contriving 
* the conveniences of life. Egypt is known to have 
ho been a great and flouriſhing country at a time when 
N other nations were as yet in primæval rudeneſs. 
. However, all this hath but little connexion with 
"Rl philoſophy. 
3 IT ſeems probable, that t revolutions, 
bt ſuch as a general inundation, a remarkable earth - 
. quake, or deſtructive wars, had laid waſte this em- 
6. pire, diſperſed the greateſt part of the inhabitants 
* into different regions of the earth, and that Egypt 
— itſelf thus relapſed into primæval barbarity. From 
7 this ſtate they were brought back by the ſecond 
ſa- Hermes, who recovered and collected into one hody 
t their ancient dodrines, It was to preſerve this that 
4m different colleges of prieſts were inſtituted, to whom 


the care of thoſe doctrines were committed. At 
we that time began the art of keeping ſome part of 
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their tenets concealed, and the hieroglyphic charac- 
ter anſwered that intention. The prieſts were Kill 
the more careful in preſerving their myſteries from 
the vulgar, as they were, in a great meaſure, the 
ſource of all their authority in the ſtate, Their 
kings and princes were no way jealous of this power, 
as they were themſelves initiated into the ſame ſe · 
crets, and admitted into the colleges of the prieſts, 
Ix general, what is called the Egyptian philoſo- 
phy was only a politic inſtitution, fitted to the pur- 
poſes of that peculiar government, and ſupplying 
the exigencies of the ſtate. To this was joined ſome 
ſmall ſkill in mathematics, a practical knowlege in 
medicine, with TX pretences to aſtrology and 
A. 
* THERE are many diſtinctions to Hs made as well 


min their Oy as coſmology, according as theſe 


doctrin 1283 have he Sen treated by them At different pe- 


riods of time, either in that age which preceded the 


invaſion of Cambyſes, that which ſucceeded, or that 
of Alexander the Great. In thoſe periods which 
ſacceeded, the Egyptian doctrines were entirely al - 
tered and disfigured by the fictitious mythology 
of the Greeks. 

In conſidering thoſe external doctrines of the E- 
gyptians, which were called exoteric, they regarded 
the ſtars, men, and even beaſts themſelves, as ſo 
many divinities, or beings in which a part of the 
deity reſided. But if we ſearch into the ſecret or 
eſoteric doarines, which was their real philoſophy, 
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we there learn that the divinity is diffuſed throu gh 
out the whole univerſe; : that the emanations of this 
ſpirit enter into the bodies of great men, or thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages which have given laws to 
nations; that the principal ſeat of the divine ma- 


jeſty is in the ſun, the moon and the planets ; that 
all chings are filled with this ſoul of the world, and . 


| conſequently replete with the divinity ; that in 


the ſame manner all things return into this ſoul of 
the world; that matter is its oppolite, and combats 
with it by its imperfeQions, but that at laſt it will 
be overcome; that the ſoul is immortal, and un- 
dergoes divers tranſmigrations; that matter is eter- 
nal, and that the divine ſpirit-is ſtrictly united to 
it; that from this union has proceeded the world, 
named Orus, the ſon of Ofiris and Iſis; and that 


animals have had their birth from putrefaction. As 


to morals, they taught that the gods, kings, and 
parents, were to be honoured, and that injuries 
were to be done to none: ſin was to be avoided, and 
adultery in particular to be deteſted, 1 
Tun contradictions which are apparent in the 
cheology of the Egyptians may be removed by hav- 
ing recourſe, as we have already inſinuated, to the 
different periods in which it was taught. The firſt 
religion of this people was extremely ſimple; their 
great men were raiſed to the rank of divinity, and 
from thence came the gods of the Egyptians, When 
Cambyſes invaded Egypt, the dogmas of the Perfi- 
ans, particularly thoſe of the Magi, took the =. 


> > 


which has for its title, Pantheon Eguptiacum. 
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From thence were derived the fables of Oſiris, Ifis, 
and Typhon, which the Perſians' applied to their 
three principles, Mithra, Oromaſdes, and Arima- 
mus. Laſtly, after the conqueſt of Alexander, the 
Greeks, who were eſtabliſhed at Alexandria, and 


in other provinces of Egypt, being educated in the 
Principles of Pythagoras and Plato, introduc- 


ed them here, and blended them with the ancient 
doctrines of the place The Aſiatic philoſophers 


after this made another mixture of the doctrines 


of Zoroaſter with the corrupted Egyptian; and 
from thence aroſe a new kind of theology, which 
continued during the times of the Ptolomeys, We 


ſee by this brief account how difficult it is to de- 


termine with preciſion, what were the opinions and 

doctrines of the Egyptians, as wellin general, asin the 

particular periods which we have remarked upon *. 
982. Of the ETHIOIANS. 

THE philoſophers of the Ethiopians were men 
of -auſtere morals, whom the heat of the climate o- 
bliged to go. naked, and who principally reſided 
along the banks of the Nile. They were not only 
the philoſophers but the prieſts of their nation, and 
held in the higheſt veneration by them, They 
were divided: into colleges, like thoſe of the Egyp . 
tians. They taught: an utter contempt of death. 
Deteſting idolatry, they acknowleged only one God, 


'* The beſt work we Have upon this ſubject is that of the 
late Mr. Jablouſki, profeſſor at Francfort upon the Oder, 
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of infinite goodneſs, eternal, and the cauſe” of all 
things. They at the ſame time admitted a princi- 
ple of evil, but conſidered him as mortal. They 
taught that the ſoul was immortal, that conſequently 
death was not to be dreaded, and that man ſhould 
be inſpired with courage at its approach, Laſtly, 
they addicted theraſelves to the obſervation of the 


| ſtars. Among theſe it was that Atlas lived, upon 


whoſe ſhoulders, as the fable has it, the ſkies were 
placed; only implying that he was an excellent a- 
ſtronomer, and an obſerver of the aſpe& of the hea- 
vens. 

WHATEVER is further ſaid of the philoſophy of 
the Ethiopians is merely the fruit of invention, and 
had its riſe in the fertile imagination of Philoſtratus. 
It is probable that this nation hath had its ſages, 
but they -were, perhaps, more commendable from 
the auſterity of their manners than the comprehen- 
ſiveneſs of their underſtanding. 


ARTICLE'lI. Of the PhiLosoPHY' of the Wes - 
| TERN NATIONS, 


MONG theſe we find, 1, the Celts; 2, the E- 


truſcans; 3, the Romans i in the infancy of their 
ſtate, 


4 


Fr. Of the Cxrrts, 
THE fame of the Druids has been long celebrat- 


ed, They were ſeparated inta different colleges, 
D | 
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and they kept ſchools, where they inſtructed their 
diſciples in the arts of government and economy, 
They preſided over the religion of their country, 
at once the prieſts and judges of the people. They 
who were initiated into the ſecret doctrines formed 
three claſſes, namely the bards, the prophets, and 
the druids. As the ſecrets of their religion have 
been preſerved more inviolably than thoſe of any 
other ſect, and as they initiated but few in compari- 
ſon to their doctrines, they remain almoſt entirely 
unknown. We know in general, that they regarded 
God as the ſoul of the world; that they ſuppoſed 
there were powerful ſpirits, who preſided over dif- 
ferent parts of the world, over mountains, rivers 
and rocks. They taught to pay worſhip to theſe 
divinities, but without temples or idols. Poſſeſſed 
with an eager deſire to know futurity, they em- 
ployed all the ſuperſtitious arts which they thought 
neceſſary for accompliſhing their purpoſe: and from 
thence were derived the opinions, that ſubſiſt even 
to this day, of the intercourſe between men and 
dæmons; opinions firſt propagated by impoſture, 
and continued by eredulity. They alſo entered in- 
to ſome reſearches concerning the origin of the 
world, which they affirmed proceeded from a chaos 
operated upon by the divinity. They called the 
firſt man Mannus, and the firſt woman Emla. 
THe learned are not agreed upon the exact li- 
mits that are to be aſſigned to the Celtic nations. 
What is certain is that its colonies have extended 
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from the moſt northern to the moſt weſtern parts of 
the old world, and that, beſide the Scythians, we 
may comprehend under this denomination the 
Gauls, the Germans, the Britons, and the Spani- 
ards, who in after times, when their manners be- 
gan to be ſoftened, were diſtinguiſned from the 
former, who went by the name of Hyperboreans. 


92. Of the ETRUSCANS. | 


THE philoſophers of this nation have been eſteem» 
ed as great naturaliſts, from their exceeding care in 


the obſervation of meteors, thunder, birds, etc. 


Theſe obſervations, however, were rather the effects 
of ignorance than philoſophy, as they were only 
directed by blind ſuperſtition and impoſture. Their 
dogmas are unknown, if we except their aſſerting 
that the world was created, and that it was deſtined 
to undergo ſurpriſing revolutions, 


d$ 3. Of theRomans in the Infancy of their State. 


ROMULUS was the founder of Rome, but Numa 
Pompilius. was its lawgiver. It has been thought 
that he received his religion and maxims from Py- 
thagoras, but this is an anachroniſm; for the ſe- 
cond king of Rome lived many years before the phi- 
loſopher of Samos. It was among the Sabines that 
he acquired his knowlege; but as to philoſophy; 
neither his nor that of Rome itſelf was worthy re- 
gard, till Greece became one of the conqueſt of that 
empire, 
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ARTFOBE IV. Of the PhrLoSOPHY of the Hx- 
| 'PERBOREAN NATIONS, 


XXF.7.HAT -we know on this ſubje& is ſo -very 
f ſmall, that it is ſcarcely neceſſary to diſ- 
ſtinguiſh the Sythians from the Thracians. Their 
philoſophy is only known by ſome few of their phi- 
loſophers having travelled into Greece, where they 
ſhewed themſelves equally reſpectable for the pu- 
rity of their morals, the wiſdom of their converſa- 
tion, and even by the readineſs. of their wit. A- 
mong the number we find Abaris, Anacharſis, Tox- 
aris, and Zamolxis who is reputed to be the laſt y- 
thagorean philoſopher among his countrymen. 
This, however, is but a fiction of the modern Pla- 
toniſts who have covered this ſubject with fables. 
THz wiſdom of the Scythians and Thracians dif- 
fered totally from that of the Grecians. Diſdaining 
the amuſement of empty altercation, they brought 
all their leſſons home to practice. They laboured 
to inſpire virtue, exhorted to the love of their coun- 
try, and the contempt of death. To theſe princi- 
ples they added ſome religious ceremonies, 
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Of the Pu1Losorny of the GREEKS, 


E may conſider their philoſophy in its in“ 
fant ſtate, and in its age of maturity, 


ARTICLE I. Of the PRILOSO HY of Grxecs 
| in its infant State, 


HE Grecians were a mixture of colonies 

that originally came from Egypt, Phcenicia, 

or Thrace. A few men of ſuperior abilities and 
virtue ſtrove at firſt to foſten their manners, which 
were as yet brutal; and to this purpoſe made uſe 
of a religion, which was calculated to inſpire a love 
to their country, and to introduce regularity and 


ſubordination. The firſt progreſs was flow and dif- 


ficult, but after a time their endeavours were crown- 
ed with ſucceſs, greater than could have been ex- 


pected. Greece became the ſeat of politeneſs, arts, 


and ſciences, the center of legiſlation, the parent 
of wit and genius, and the ſtandard of imitation to 
all the nations around. Theology and politics be- 


gan this edifice, and reared it to a conſiderable 


height: it was not till it was nearly completed that 
the Greeks turned themſelves to more refined ſpe - 


\p > 
culation, and gave being to thoſe various ſyſtems \y 


which compole the body of ancient philoſophy. 
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We may divide the infant philoſophy of the 


- Greeks into the mythological and political branches 


of it. 


I 1. Of the ancient fabulous Pil oso HY of the 
\GREERS, 


IT would be a fruitleſs enterprize to attempt de- 
termining with preciſion the hidden meaning of all 
the fables invented by the Greeks, The colonies 
which came from different countries all furniſhed 
their contingents to enlarge Grecian mythology, 
and this mixture hath produced impenetrable con - 
Fuſion, This inconvenience mult ſtill grow upon 
us, as they continued to admit men, who were re- 
markable either for their courage or ſervices in fo. 
ciety, into the number of their gods, The actions 


of their lives were confounded with thoſe parts of 


their hiſtory which were to be underſtood in an alle- 
gorical ſenſe, Their mythology conſiſted in giving 


the world a ſoul, as we have already ſeen was com- 


mon among other rations. This ſoul was diffuſed 
through all, but had its principal refidence in ſome 
of the more remarkable parts of the univerſe. From 
Hence was derived the explication of their mytholo- 
gy and the ſource of their ſuperſtition, However, 
in examining the ſubje&t more minutely, we ſhall 
find much more room for conjecture than certainty, 
Tux leaders of colonies-made it their practice to 
eſtabliſh” the religion and morals of their native 


cently ia their new government. The moſt noted 
„ 8 
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among theſe chiefs were Phoroneus and Ceerops, 
both Egyptians, Orpheus of Thrace, and Cadmus 
of Phœnicia. As they all came from countries 
where ſecret doctrines prevailed, they preſerved the 
ſame in their new acquiſitions; and thus they in- 
ſtructed the people only in the outward form of their 
doctrines, which was merely a tiſſue of fable and 
allegory. The vulgar were contented with the ſur- 
face of things, and went not farther. Each da 
made ſome new progreſs in the mythological ſyſtem, 
and encreaſed it with new allegories; ſo that we are 
not to be aſtoniſhed, that in proceſs of time it be- 
came the heap of unintelligible abſurdity, which it 
now appears. The moſt ſimple opinions were ob- 
ſcured by gloſſes and commentaries; and thoſe doc- 
trines, which were at firſt obſcure, mult, of conſe- 
quence, only by ſucceeding interpretations acquire 
new degrees of obſcurity. We will content our. 
ſelves with ſaying ſomething of the moſt illuſtrious 
perſonages of thoſe ages of. which we are ſpeaking, 

PrROMETHEvs formed man, and by the mixture 
of elements of which he made him give at once mo- 


tion to his body and ideas to his ſoul. Having ſtolen 


fire from heaven, Jupiter condemned him to be 
bound to mount Caucaſus, where a vultur continu- 


ally preyed upon his liver, which conſtantly grew 


in proportion as it was devoured, At firſt fight it 
appears that this has a concealed hiſtorical meaning, 
Prometheus muſt have been a man of ſuperior ge- 


nius, who firſt ĩnſtructed the Greeks in the princi- 


v of 
ples of the arts and ſciences, taught them what was 
uſetul in ſupplying their neceſſities, and particularly 
the uſes of fire, But, as he violated the ſecret my- 
ſeries which he had derived from the Egyptians, 
he was detained as a priſoner for ſome time, after 
which he was releaſed, 

Lixvs rendered himſelf equally famous for ohi- 
loſophy and muſic. Apollo, being jealous that he 
had invented ſtringed inſtruments, put him to death. 
He wrote concerning the courſe of the ſun and moon, 
on the generation of animals and plants, upon di- 
vers parts of theology and coſmogony. His writ- 
ings, however, are loſt. His diſciples were, Her- 
cules, whoſe labours and exploits are well known; 
Thamyris, of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; and 
Orpheus, who merits our particular regard, 

_ ORyPHEUS was a native of Thrace, but as to his 
extraction. or the earlier part of his life, they are 
entirely unknown, He travelled into Egypt in 
ſearch of wiſdom, and having gone through the 
uſual forms of initiation, he inſtructed himſelf tho- 
roughly in the myſteries and theology of that peo- 
ple. He particularly excelled in muſic, and carried 
his {kill fo far that it gave riſe to the fable of beaſts 
and foreſts dancing to the muſic of his lyre; which 
probably means no more than that attention which 
was paid to his dictates by men as rude and ſavage 
as the beaſts themſelves, Being ſkilled in the ſe- 
crets of medicine, he had influence enough on Pluto 


to get back his wife, who perhaps had been raviſhed 


ciples. 
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from him; but ſoon after his wife falling into the 


former misfortune, ſhe left him without redreſs Be- 
ing reſolved to put a ſtop to the exceſſes of the Thra- 
cian woman in their feaſts, he excited their indig- 
nation to ſuch a degree, that they tore him in pieces. 
We muſt regard the imputation of inceſt, and thoſe 
debaucheries with which he has been charged hy 
antiquity, as calumny without ſupport. His writ- 
ings procured him: great reputation, but they have 
not been able to ſurvive the injuries of time. What- 
ever has been aſcribed to him in ſueceeding agesiĩs 
only the ſuppoſititious deeeits of modern: Platoniſts. 
At moſt, there are but a fe fragments of his works, 
preſerved by his diſciples, and expreſſive of his prin- 
He has always been conſidered among the 
Greeks as the original inventor of mufic, magic, a- 
ſtrology, myſteries, initiations, ete. In fact, the 
Greels were /polleſſed -of many ſeeret eeremonies 
and myſteries, which they derived from: their firſt 
legiſlators, and which contributed to ſtrengthan 
the ties of religion, and thus improve ſociety, by 


uniting mankinil/in a ſimilitude of worſhip. The 


principal myſteries of Greece were thoſe: of Bacchus, 
of Hecate, the Eleuſinian, the Panathenean, and 
Theſmophorean myſteries. It was not without long 
previous purifications that people were admitted to 
the knowlege and celebration of theſe. All this, 
perhaps, might have been uſeful and even neceſſary 
in the beginning to impoſe upon a fieree and un- 
tractable people, but in the ſequel, fraud andꝰenthu- 


bs. 1 STE OMY is 
ſiaſm rendered theſe inſtitutions ſacrilegious and 
inſufferable, 

Tux philoſophy of Orpheus, as far as we hive 
any knowlege of it at preſent, was partly theologi- 
cal, and partly coſmological and phyſical. Ac- 
cording to the firſt, he conceived the divine ema- 
nations of the ſonl of the world as ſo many gods, 
and from thence is the Grzcian polytheiſm particu- 
larly derived. However, when he explained him- 
ſelf in confidence to his diſciples, he aſſerted that 


all things were originally in God, and that he pro- 
duced them from his own ſubſtance by a kind of 


generation ſimilar to that of. hermaphrodites. He 
added that the divinity was a ſpirit which prevaded 


and continually wandered over the univerſe, or that 


he was rather the univerſe itfelf, that all things 
ſprung from him, and that all were to return inte 
him. His explication of the origin of things was a 
- conſequence of the emanations before mentioned, 
Before the world was formed, God joined to chaos 
compoſed the univerſe. This being in its firſt ſtate 

a rude collection of matter, he afterwards faſhioned 


and embelliſhed it. All the parts of the univerſe are 


parts of God, limbs belonging to the divinity, and 
intimately united to him. He held that true and 
ſovereign good conſiſted in being joined to God, 
which however could not be obtained without the 
aſſiſtance of myſteries and purifications. The uni- 
verſe he aſſerted was filled with ſpirits, which were 


emanations of the divinity, The chief ſpirits pre- 
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ſided over the principal part of the world, and the 
different regions of our earth. Theſe divinities in- 
termarried with each other in a manner conforma- 
ble to their nature. With reſpect to coſmology, 
properly ſo called, the opinions of Orpheus may 
be reduced to this, that God firſt produced ether, 
and to this he added chaos aud night. From the 
aſſemblage of theſe three principles, an egg was 
formed which opened of itſelf, and then the heavi- 
eſt parts deſcended, the lighteſt mounted aloft, and 
each arranged itſelf in the proper ſituation, If we 
deſire to penetrate into the meaning of this allegory, 
it is probably calculated to inſinuate that light and 
darkneſs, which are underſtood to mean ether and 
night, were before all other things created by the 
divinity; after which the ſeparation of the heavens 
and the earth were affected. According to the ſame 
hypotheſis men were formed like plants from the 
ground, and at firſt were monſtrous, ſuch as the 
Cyclops, the giants with an hundred hands, etc, 
The world was ſaid to have its periodical revoluti- 
ons, which prepared it for its final diſſolution by 
fire. Each planet was a world. The fixed ſtars 
were bodies of fire endowed with a ſoul, The ſouls 
of men confined in the body, as if in a priſon, were 
ſuppoſed to ſurvive after death to receive the re- 
compence or the puniſhment due to their behaviour 

in life. The practice of purifications, and a ſkill in 
myſteries, were ſaid to be the beſt means of Reuring 
one and avording the other, 
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Mos zus; the diſciple ot Orpheus, eſtabliſhed dhe 
myſteries of religion among the Athenians, and 
brought them to the higheſt perfection. He was 
at once a theologiſt, a naturaliſt, a phyſician, an 
interpreter of myſteries, and a prophet. He was 
the father of Eumolpus. 

T Rauris was a muſician, an art which in 
theſe times of barbarity outweighed every other 
merit. However being overcome in a public trial 
of ſkill, he was ſo violently afflicted at his diſgrace 
that he loſt his ſight, He compoſed ſeveral works 
upon the coſmogony which have long ſince been 
loft; 

Aurntox, another perſonage ſtill more famous 


for the ſame talents, made uſe of his art to ſoften 


the fierce manners of the Thebans, from whence 
have ariſen all the fables concerning his amazing 


ſkill. . He taught theology; religion and morality: 
His precepts enjomed very great auſterities. 


MELamevs was a ſecond Orpheus, and of great 


abilities: having been initiated into the myſteries of 


the Egyptians, he diffuſed them among the Greeks 


under the vail of theogony. He was at once a phy. 


fician and a divine, and we are told ſurpriſing things 
of his ſkill in both capacities. Having recovered 
the daughter of king Proteus from a very extraor- 


dinary malady, by the means of bathing and helle. 


bore, he received a part of the kingdom as his re- 
compence. After his death a feaſt was inſtituted in 


inf 
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honour of him, and ſacrifices appointed as to an 


inferior deity. 4 | 
He$10D is well known by his poetical works, and 
he deſerves a place here, ſince he attempted to ex- 


plain the origin of the world in his Theogony, This 
was a ſubject handled by numbers of the writers of 


that age, but their works have not reached us: in 
theſe we find only fable and obſcurity. The anci- 
ent hiſtorical traditions are deformed by a mixture 
of feigned abſurdities; and to enereaſe the obſcurity, 
theſe fables were made ule of to explain natur al ap- 
pearances to give a greater ſanction to religion. 
This produced a diverſity of opinions, which varied 
according to the time, the place, and the charac. 
ter of the writer; ſo that the whole forms a laby- 
rinth through which human ſagacity muſt deſpair 


ef finding an open paſſage. k here are, fay they, 


two prineiples of all things, chaos and night. No- 


thing is produced from nothing, Chaos is a con 


fuſed aſſemblage of all things, and the womb df 
all things, and the womb of ſleeping nature Night 
is che firſt quality. Between theſe there was a ſtrife 
which produced the ſeparation of matter, in the 
parts of which there was ſuch a concord that ſimĩ · 
lar things united to their ſimilitudes. This concord 
was impreſſed upon matter by God himſelf, when 
he firſt produced the chaos, and it was the ſame 
power alſo that confirmed the union of its parts by 
means of his intelligence, The lighteſt parts being 
liked up, while the heavieſt deſcended, the heavens 
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and the earth then firſt made their appearance; and 

the latter marrying with the former produced: the 

ſea by exhalation. Men were produced next in ſuc- 

ceſſion: among theſe there were powerſul tyrants, 

and illuſtrious men, who after their a returned 
to the ſtars. 

EP1MENIDES of Crete, after 3 ſlept fifty · 
ſeven years, became famous for many miracles. 
He had the particular ſecret of making his ſoul part 
from his body whenever he thought proper. He 
exerciſed. the prieſt- hood with great ſplendor, hay- 
ing preſided at the luſtrations and expiations of ſe- 
veral cities. His predictions were in high repute: 
though after all, he muſt haye been no n than 
a complete impoſtor. 

La$TLy., Homer muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence; 
his poems have rendered him immortal. Ifthe was 
not a philoſopher by proſeſſion, his works:are ne · 
vertheleſs the moſt copious . repoſitory of ancient phi- 
loſophy; and without indulging that blind admi- 
ration which ſome have beſtowed upon him, we 
cannot deny but that his knowlege was en 
for the time in which he lived. 


2 of the ancient political Pur. ozorny of the 
GREEKS, 


THIS philoſophy made a rapid progeels. 'Achas 
| ia, Ionia, and that part of Italy which was called 
Magna Græcia, were all peopled by republics. and 


petty ſtates; each ſtate governed, by, the wiſe max» 
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im of its reſpective legiſlator. Of this number were 


the Locrians, to whom Zaleucus had preſeribed 
very ſevere laws; that of Catanea, founded by Cha- 
rondas; that of Athens, which had ſucceſſively for 
its legiſlators Triptolemus, Draco, and Solon; that 
of Lacedemon, where Lycurgus introduced his ri- 
gid diſcipline; and that of Crete, over which Mi- 
nos and Radamanthus preſided, Theſe extraordi- 
nary men in general were called Sages; but there 
were ſeven who particularly were honoured with 
the title, and who are called to this day, the Seven 
Sapes of Greece, The original of this appellation is 
derived from an accidental cauſe. Some fiſhermen 


Having taken up from the ſea a golden tripod in 


their nets, fome who had previouſly purchaſed their 
draught demanded it as their property. The af- 
fair was carried before the judges, of whom we are 
ſpeaking, who wonld not decide the controverſy, 
but referred them to the Oracle of Delphos. It is 
more probable, however, that the tripod was pro- 
poſed as a prize in the ſolemn aſſembly of Greece 
for thoſe who excelled in wiſdom and law; and that 
thele were the perſonages to whom it was adjudged; 
Whatever was the manner, it is certain from this 
tire they were called the Seven Sages; and though 
there are different liſts of their names, yetithoſe that 
follow are moſt generally acknowleged. 

 TrwaLts' will be mentioned below; at the head 
of thoſe who have reduced philoſophy into a body, 
and have given it a ſyſtematic form. 

E 2 
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- $0L0N the Athenian was a man of great talents,. 


a good poet, an expert general, and an excellent 
legiſlator. He had the command of the troops in- 


delivered the republic from uſurers who preyed u- 
pon the people. He mitigated the laws of Draco, 
which from their ſeverity were ſaid- to have been 
written in blood. He eſtabliſhed new laws of his 
own, which he enforced by the example of his own 
obedience, Leaving-Athens he travelled into ſeveral 
countries; particularly in Seythia he impreſſed them 
with the deepeſt reverence for his merit and virtues, 

He improved himſelf in all the ſecret learning of 
the Egyptians, and even took-a-voyage to Egypt to 
confer with Thales. He died at Cyprus. His ſays 
ing (for each of the ſages. had one nn was 
Conſider thy end. 

CHiLo, one of. Te Ephori, was 
equally remarkable for his juſtice and his modera- 
tion. He had the gift of prophecy. He was the 

"I author of many laconic ſentences, the ſhortneſs of 
5 which encreaſed their force. His principal ſaying 

| was, Know thyſelf. 1 
Pirracus, of Mytelene, was a man of wit, and 
a good ſoldier. He overcame the Athenians, and 
refuſed the government of his country, which was 
offered him. However, being at laſt overcome by 
the inſtances of his fellow citizens, he aſſumed the 
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uy ; the expedition to Salamis, and took the iſland. He 


reins of power, and governed with exemplary mo- 
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deration. He was well ſkilled in legiſlation, and 
an excellent poet His ſaying was, Mn ab the times. 

Bias, of Priene, a city of lonia, was equally vir- 
tuous, generous, and brave. He delivered his city 

when beſieged, by a ſtratagem. Being employed 
in procuring the riches of the mind alone, he with 
reaſon boaſted that he carried his All about him. 
His wit and learning procnred him a kind of recep- 
tion in wany courts; and his ſaying was, Love Jour 
Friend, as if you expected him to be your enemy, - + 

CLEOBULUS, originally of « hodes, learned v iſ- 
dom of the Egyptians, and was particularly ſkilful 
in the unfolding of enigmas winch were then in 
much repute. But his real excellence conſiſted in 
the admirable leflons of morality which he gave, 
and practiſed in his government of the Lydians, 
His daughter Cleobulne inherited his wiſdom and 
his virtues. His ſaying was, There is nothing better 
than moderation. 

PERIANDER, the tyrant, by which only was un- 
derſtood the king of the Corinthians, was greatly 
cenſured by the Greeks for having erected a mo- 
narchy upon the ruins of an ariſtocracy, by which 
his city was governed before, Notwithſtanding 
this, his merit enrolled him among the number of 
the wiſe men, and his laws, though a little ſevere, 
were neverthele s admirable. He was obnoxious to 
the Greeks only ſor having repreſſed that freedom 
of which they were jealous to exceſs, 

To chele illuſtrious names that of Eſop is uſually 

E3 
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added, though he was but a flave. His fables are 
ſome of the molt precious remains of antiquity ; 
they contain at once the moſt excellent morality, 
joined to the molt infinuating method of enforcing 
it. As to the events of his life, they are very un- 
certain; what now paſſes for ſuch is but a collection 


of puerile fiftions invented in the latter ages of ob- 
fouriry. 


ARTICLE . the PHILOSOPHY of GREECE. 
in its State of Maturity. 


Ar this period begin the different ſyſtems and 

ſects which have ever ſince divided the opinions 
of mankind. We ſhall conſider this part of philo- 
ſophy, 1, as it was in Magna Grecia, or Italia Infe- 
rior: 2, we ſhall treat of the ſects that took riſe from 
that of Pythagoras; 3, of the philoſophy of Greece 
properly ſo called. 


C1. Of the Sect of PYTHAGORAS, otherwiſe 
\ called the ITALIC SECT, 


WE have already infinuated, that the inferior 
parts of Italy, with the adjacent iſles, having been 
early colonized by the Greeks, went by the name 
of Græcia Magna. Pythagoras, by nation a Greek, 
of whom we ſhall ſpeak more amply below, having 
taken up his reſidence in this country, and having 
there founded his ſchool, his ſe received the name 
of the Italic, It continued to flouriſh for about the 
ſpace of two ages, and was then deſtroyed; but 
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from its ruins the Eleatic ſect ſprung up, which was 
afterwards the fruitful mother to which all other- 


Grecian ſects owed their exiſtence. 


Tux hiſtory of the Italic ſect is replete with ick 
culty, uncertainty and conjecture We have long 
loſt the genuine works of the philoſophers of this ſect, 
and what the aneients have tranſmitted to us as 
theirs are mere fabulous puerilities. The prejudi-. 
ces in favour of Pythagoras, or againſt him, have 
given riſe to numberleſs falſehoods; and the mo- 
dern Platoniſts, in particular, ſeem to have taken 
pleaſure in aſcribing ſeveral fictitious miracles to 
him, by which they hoped to obſcure thoſe of our 


Saviour and his apoſtles. On this ſubject, therefor, 

eriticim muſt conduct us with its molt ſteady light, 
5 min ſhewing what we are to reject, what to admit, 

and on what to keep our aſſent ſuſpended. 


PYTHAGORAS was born. between the time of the 
forty-third and fiity third Olympiad, in the iſland 
of Samos. His father took. him while yet an infant 
into Phœnicia, and entruſted him to the care of 
the celebrated philoſopher. Pherecydes. Fhere are 
many falfehoods propagacedl concerning the different 
maſters. by whom he was inſtructed. What is cer 
tain is, that he travelled into Egypt, and was there 


initiated into the myſteries of the country There 


he began by conſulting the Phœnicians from whom 
he derived his origin We are forbidden by ehro- 
nology to give credit to what is {aid of his taking a 
journey into Judea, where he was made a captive, 
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and carrĩed by order of Camby ſes into Babylon, from 


whence he penetrated as far as the Indies, It is 


more rational to believe that, after having returned 


from Egypt to Ionia, and having conſulted many of 
the moſt famous oracles, he erected a ichool of phi-+ 
loſophy in Samos, the place of his birth. As he 
was not a little addicted to impoſture in the propaga- 
tion of his doctrines, he ſhut himſelf up for tome 
time in a cave, where he boaited that he had ac- 
quired an infight into ſeveral myſteries. Leaving 
Samos; he next went to Crotona, in Italy, where 
he had a great concourſe of hearers and diſciples, 
Here he appears to have been well {killed in the arts 
of deception, and was able to impoſe upon the cre- 


duli y of the people, who conſidered him as a 
_ worker of miracles; ſo that he may be placed a- 


mong the number of remarkable impoſtors. His 
morals, however, were, or ſeemed to be, {tric and 


regular; his addreſs polite and engaging. He al- 


ways teſtified a great reſpect for religion, and ne- 
glected no opportunĩ: y of acquiring popularapplauſe, 
and of rendering himſelf an object of veneration. 
By theſe talents he at length ſucceeded in his aim; 
he was regarded by the people, not only as a per- 
ſon of exalted merit, but one of a ſuperior order of 
beings, who came upon the earth to honour and 
improve it by his preſence. He had by his wife 
Theano two ſons, Telauges and Mnefarchus, and 


three daughters. Histamily inherited the emoluments 


ariſing from his ſchool, . The time, as well as the 
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manner, of his death is uncertain, though all an- 
tiquity agree that he ended his days in a violent 
manner, © 

Fr. is not known whether Pythagoras left any 
writings behind him, thongh it is probable that his 
attachment to the ſecret method of inſtruction pre- 


vented this. Whatever now goes under his name 


is, at beſt, the work of ſome of his diſciples, who 
added their maſter s name, according to the cuſtom 
of the ancients. The molt celebrated of all theſe 
are the golden verſes of Pythagoras, as they are 
called. | | 

His doctrine was twofold, public d fecret, He 


taught the former indiſcriminately to all, and it 
chiefly conſiſted of rules reſpect ng our moral con 


duct. The latter, on the contrary, was.communte 
cated only to a few of his moit intimate diſciples, 


hom he had united into a kind of community, and 


bound by. the moſt ſtrict obſervances The. audi - 
tors of Pythagoras were obliged to undergo a long 


and painful noviciate before they could expect to be 


admitted partners of his ſecret philoſophy. They 
were to diveſt themſelves of all their world'y poſe 
ſeſſions, to obſerve: a. ſtrict ſilence for ſeveral years, 
and engaged never to reveal upon, any account the 


myſteries of their profeſſion After. all theſe prepa · 
rations, they were at length admitted behind the 


veil; the depths of his philoſophy were diſcloſed, 
and they beeacae mathematicians, naturaliſts, me-: 


taphyſicians, and ſome of them legiſlators. There 
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were fixed and regulated exerciſes for every part of 


the day, which they employed either in ſpeculation, 
muſic, dancing, ſacrificing, or walking for recrea- 
tion. Their food was alfo under divers regulati- 
ons; forme torts of vegetables were prohibited, ſuch 
as beans, and the more perfect amongſt them en- 


tirely abſtained from all animal food whatſoever. 


All the Pythagorean philoſophy, the moſt ſecret not 
excepted, was taught in allegory, and from hence 
ariſes the obſcurity ofthe Pythagorean ſymbols, the 
explanation-of which has exhauſted much vain learnt» 
ing and fruitleſs conjecture. 

Is general, the whole body of Pythagorean phi- 
loſophy is at preſent involved in impenetrable ob- 
ſeurity, which proceeds from different cauſes; the 
principal of which are, the filence of the ſect with 
regard to their more hidden dodrines falſely aſ- 


erihed to Pythagoras by his adverſaries, and the 


confuſion introduced into all ancient philoſophy by 
the modern Platonilis, who, by attempting to a · 


Hi 3 7 mend the tenets of philoſophers. have altered and 


dishgured- them. The enthuſiaſm, even of thoſe 


b who call themſelves philoſophers, has injured their 


cauſe more than that which has had its riſe from the 


boſom of religion 
Tus principal intent of this pbiloſophy- £ ſeems to 


have been the diſen gaging the ſoul from too intimate 
an union with the body, and the elevating it by 


degrees, particularly by means of mathematical 


preparations, to theigtuition-of the reality of things, | 
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things that ſubfiſt by themſelves only. To anſwer - 
this purpoſe, his diſciples began by arithmetic, of 
which there is little ſatisfactory: to be ſaid at preſent; 
Pythagoras diſtinguiſhed numbers, into intellec» 
tual and ſcientific. The firſt exiſted, according to 
him, from all eternity in the divine underſtanding, 
and from thence all things proceeded by the extens 
fion of procreative intellect, and the production of 
unity in action. To this he added, that an infinite 
number was even; that a monade, or unit, was 
the beginning of reſt, and proceeded from the di- 
vinity; that a dual number proceeded from this; 
and from thence matter in its unformed and difcors - 
dant ſtate, He aſſerted that a ternary number was 
the firſt perfect calculation, and that this compre -/ 
hended the molt profound myſteries of divine philo- 
ſophy. He vent on to teach that the number ſix 
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was perfect, ſeven ſacred, and ten harmonic; and 4 ; 
that, in ſhort, by means of numbers it was puſſible 4 | 
to predict what was to come, from whence came | 


the art of arithmomancy. After this came muſic; 
which was not to be conſidered ſo much as an ob. 
ject for the pleaſure of the ear as the underſtanding. 
He made this art to reſult from the concordance of 
contraries, and gave its parts their proper names 
ſuch as. diapaſon, diapente, diateſſaron. He then 
divided it into three kinds, the diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic; and ſhewed the relation of each 
ſound upon the monochord. This muſic; thus re- 
gulated, with the addition of chants, modulations, 


I ͤ o:. ͤ TIF 

and rythms, he was of opinion would correct mo- 
rals, and cure all the diſeaſes of the ſoul As to 
geometry, this philoſopher added figures to num- 
bers, to determine and repreſent the elements of 
things, He carried this icience ſo far as to invent 
ſeveral problems, Which are of the utmoſt utility at 


this day. in his aſtronomy he ſuppoſes ten hea» - 


venly ſpheres, the laſt of which was oppoſed to our 
earth The ſun he alleged was placed in the mid · 


dle, and the planets and earth moved about it as 


Found a center. The movement of the planets was 
in harmony, and highly melodious, but impoſſible 
to be heard by human ears. The moon, and the 
reſt of the planets, he aſſerted were worlds inha- 
bited like ours; and he held that there were anti- 


podes. 


Ir we goon to the tenets which more particularly 
characteriied the Pythagorean-philoſophy, we ſhall 


End them aſſerting, that all things are eſſentially 


beautiful and divine, immaterial, and incorruptible; 


that the name of creatures improperly belongs to 


thoſe things which are fubje& to the laws of gene- 


ration; that the end of philoſophy is to conduct the 


ſoul to the intuitive knowlege of God, and thus 
making men partakers of the divine nature; that 


for this intent man ſhould diſengage the ſoul from 


the body and its paſſions by a philoſophical death; 


chat the ſoul retiring into itſelf would thus be ca- 
pable of greater elevations; and that an happy diſ- 
poſition' would {till farther af theſe aſpirations: 
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towards the divinity. To all this Pythagoras ad- 
ded this admirable maxim, That a wiſe man is ſur- 
prized at nothing. 

THESE general principles were ſupported by 
more particular inſtitutions, which regarded either 
the education of youth, and were called pædeutic, 
or the government of the ſtate, and had the name 
of politic. The precepts of the former were, that. 
the pupil ſhould receive mil en; that he ſhould 
keep ſilence, abſtain from animal food, acquire cou- 
rage, and labour to be temperate and ſagacious. 
Virtue was conſidered by him as conſtituting human 
perfection, and reaſon was acknowleged as the belt 
guide and inſtructor. The ſoul was ſuppoſed to 
| have three principal affections; knowlege regulated 
by reaſon, anger by force, and deſire by appetite: 
from whence proceeded all the virtues, ſuch as pa- 
tience, continence, courage, temperance, juſtice, etc, 
His politic inſtitutions may be reduced to theſe 
heads: men ought to live in ſociety united by 
friendſhip; they are bound in duty to pay worſhip 
to the Gods, and reverence the dead. The general 
principle of all theſe doctrines was, that men ſhould 
follow God, The idea which he formed of this ſu. 
preme being was, that he was the ſoul of the world, 
diffuſed through all its parts, and that all that had life 
received it from him; that he was an inviſible bemg 
that ſupported the world, had created matter from 
his own ſubſtance, and governed all things by an 
unalterable neceſſity, He characteriſed this being 
F 


66 i 
by the different epithets of the firſt Monade, the in- 


tellectual fire, and the warmth of the ſupreme ether. 


After God, were placed beings endued with mind; 
ſuch as the gods, heroes, dæmons, and ſouls of 
men: of whom the air is full, His explication of 
the phenomena of nature, conſiſted in ſaying, that 
all things came from unity and the dual number; 
that the world was the work of God; that deſtiny 


is the cauſe of the order which reigns in it; that 
the ſun and the ſtars are gods; that the planets are 


worlds; that the moon is like our earth; that man- 
kind have always exiſted, and will never have an 
end; that the ſoul is a number which moves itſelf ; 
that it is reaſonable and immortal, and that it was 
originally ſeparated from the divine ſubſtance with 
which it was united. | 

Taz number of Pythagoras's diſciples was very 
great, and his ſchool ſubſiſted long after him; but 


_ envy, which had for a long time ſecretly perſecuted 


him, at length aſſaulted him with open violence. 
The people ſet fire to the houſe in which he kept 
his ſchool; the greateſt part of his ſcholars were 
butchered, and the reſt ſent into exile. Ariſteus, 
a celebrated mathematician, collected the remains 
of this philoſophy; and having headed the ſect him - 
ſelf, he left his collections and his employment to 
Mnefarchus and Teleuges, the ſons of Pythagoras, 
from whom a ſucceſſion of philoſophers was con - 
tinned to the times of Ptolomy Lagus, In this 


' ſchool alſo there were female philoſophers, 
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THe principal followers of the philoſophy of Py- 
thagoras deſerve only the name of Semi-Pythago- 
reans, as the-doQrines of the founder were greatly 
altered, particularly in thoſe parts which attempted 
to explain the appearances of nature. Let us take 
a tranſient view of the molt remarkable. | 
EcyrHanTvs of Syracuſe, He pretended that it 
was impoſſible to arrive at the knowlege of truth, 
and ſuppoſed that the firſt principles of things con- 
fiſted in an infinite collection of individual corpuſ- 
cles, or monades, to which he added a vacuum, 
According to him all bodies move by a divine power. 


Hiro of Rhegium taught that heat and cold, or 
in other words, fire and water, were the principles 
of things; that fire, by which he meant the ſpiri- 

y tual fire, came forth from the water, and leaving 
at the chaos formed the world. The ſoul he faid was 
2d produced in the ſame manner from moiſture, 

. | EMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum was the mutt cele- 
pt brated of the Pythagoreans. He lived in his own 
ere country with the utmoſt ſplendor, and was the de- 
us, clared enemy of tyrants. He was an excellent na- 
ins turaliſt, which got him the reputation of a worker 
im- of miracles. He was not leſs celebrated for his a- 
t to bilities in phyſic, to which he alſo added magic, 
Tas, and a taſte for poetry. It is told of him, that he 
con · ended his days by throwing himſelf into the mouth 
this of mount tna; but this is a fahle. As to his opi- 


nions, he aſſerted that we ſhould judge of truth not 
by our ſenſes, as the ſenſes generally gave us falſe 
: Za | 


1 f 
information. He made reaſon to come from with- 
out, as a ching that was in ſome meaſure infuſed 
into man, and he gave it for its object intelligible 
things With regard to the interpretation of na- 
ture, he eſtabliſhed a double principle of all things, 
one active; namely, the Monade, or God: the o- 
ther paſſive, or matter. Ihe firſt was the intellec- 
tual fire from whence all things came, and into 
which they muſt return. He admitted but of one 
world, and ſubmitted terreſtrial things to the go- 
vernment of dæmons or inferior ſpirits. He aſſert- 
ed, that matter was perfectly inert, but ſappoſed 
that, prior to the elements, all matter was compoſed 
of ſmall round particles, which had motion of thems 
ſelves, and from their agreement or diſagreement 
all things were produced. He may be conſidered 
as the author of the four elements, earth, air, fire; 
water; of which all mixtures whatſoever are ſaid 
to be compoſed | 

EricHAaRmuUs of Cos taught philoſophy at Syra. 
cuſe, and was alſo the author of ſome comedies. 
He advanced that nothing was produced by nothing; 
that thus the Gods, by which he meant the ſun and 
the ſtars, exiſted from all eternity: he added, that 


matter was continually in motion, and that death 


has nothing in it either to be feared or deſired. 
OcELLUs Lucanus is known by his ſhort treatiſe 
concerning the origin of the world, which ſtill ſub- 


fits. Ariſtotle has been greatly obliged to him for 


many of his opinions, The univerſe according to 
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him has neither had a beginning, nor can have an 
end, He "contended for eſſences of things, which 
eſcape the ſenſes; and he aſſerted that all bodies 
that moved performed their motions in circles, 
 Timevs of Locris was a great aſtronomer, and 
an expert naturaliſt. He alſo wrote a treatiſe upon 
the world, where he acknowleges two cauſes of all 
things; God the creator of intellectual ſubſtances, 
and the neceſſity or matter which has been produc- 
tive of bodies. Plato has followed him in many 


_ particulars There are none of the Semi-Pythago« 


reans in whoſe works we may more eaſily ſee how 
far they have departed from the opinions of their 
founder than in thoſe of Timeus. Inſtead of con- 
ſidering the univerſe as one whole, as a perfect mo- 
nade, he has adopted a dualiſm, or two principles 
of things; and this afterwards became the favourite 


ſyſtem of Plato. We ought to be very attentive in 


making this diſtinction, which will prevent us from 
confounding the philoſophy of Pythagoras with 
that of Plato; into which error we might be indu- 
eed from the former making uſe of the duade as an 
original of all. things, firſt deduced from unity. 
ARCHYTasS of Tarentum was famous for bein 

the maſter of Plato, Eudoxus, and. Philolaus. He 
was an excellent mathematician, particularly in 
that part of the ſcience which regards mechanics. 
He acquired reputation in his legiſlative capacity. 
He is faid to be the inventor of the ten categories. 
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He aſſerted that God was the beginning, the ſup- 


porter and the end of all things, 


ALCMAEON was equally celebrated for his {kill in 


natural philoſophy and medicine. He is the firſt 


of the Italic ſe& who treated of the nature of things. 
He reduced all pluralities to a dualiſm ; that is, to 
the viciflitudes which are wrought by the oppoſite 
ſhocks of contrary qualities, He placed the divinity 
among the ſtars, and aſcribed a perpetual motion to 


the ſoul. ; 


Hirrasvs Was born in Italy. His Aiſciples: were 


ſurnamed Acorymatic, perhaps from their receiving 


their inſtructions verbally and not in writing. Their 
chief knowlege conſiſted in their mathematical ac- 
quirements. He fixed the principle of all things in 


fire, which he regarded as the divinity, This fire 


he aſſerted by being extinguiſhed produced all 
things, and that all things muſt hereafter return in- 
to it. He had the misfortune of periſhing in the 


ſea. 


# 


PH1iLOLAVUS of Crotona was the firſt who divuls 
ged the philoſophy of Pythagoras, by ſelling the 


works which contained it to Plato. All the dogmas 


aſcribed to him are only the opinions of Pythagoras 
ſtrengthened by mathematical calculations. He 
died with reſentment for having been accuſed of at- 
tempting to render himſelf ryrant of Crotona. | 
 Evpoxvs of Cnidus acquired great reputation 
by his aſtronomical abilities, Being ſent to Athens 
when he was young, he there became the diſciple of 


A 
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Plato, and aſterwards went to encreaſe his know- 
lege among the Egyptians, His life was exemplary 
and irreproachable, 


$ 2. Of the sers that took riſe from that of 

| PyYTHAGORAS, | 

ALL the Greek ſects are commonly divided into 
the Italie and lonic: but this diſtinRion is not ſuf. 
ficient to aſſertain their peculiar tenets; for the Ita« 
lic ſects, though they retained the name of their 
firſt founder Pythagoras, yet adhered but very 
vaguely to his opinions, th 
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Of the ELEATIC SECT» : 
THIS had for its founder Xenophanes, of Colo- 

phon, who died at the age of a hundred. He was 
the diſciple of Telauges, the ſon of Pythagoras, 
Being baniſhed from his native country, he took 
refuge in Sicily, firſt at the city of Zanele, and af- 
terwards at Catana, getting his livelyhood by ſing» 
ing. He wrote a metaphyſical treatiſe upon the 
nature of things, His philoſophy is obſcure, as 
well from the want of proper teſtimonies remaining 
concerning it, as from the double method which 
he purſued, one conformable to ſimple appearances, 
and the other founded in reaſon. He oppoſed his 
ſyſtem to thoſe of Epimenides and Thales. He af- 
ſerted, that all things were but one; that God, the 
World, and all the changes of nature, were only 
- \ 
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different appearances of one and the ſame being, 


From hence he was confequently led to affirm, that 
nothing could produce nothing ; and that, therefor, 
all that now actually exiſts has exiſted from all eter- 
nity, and forms a real unity perfectly ſimilar in its 
parts, immoveable, and immutable; and that in 
this conſiſts the eternal and incorporeal divinity, 
which ſees, hears, and underſtands all things, and 


is all things. In bringing theſe opinions to greater 


preciſion, it ſeems that Xenophanes would have it, 
that the univerſe, as to its nature and ſubſtance, is 
one: that it conſiſts of matter, and the divine ener- 
gy, with which that matter is impregnated; and 
that this energy was to be conſidered as a quality 
inherent in matter, which gives exiſtence to the u- 
niverſe. Hence, therefor, matter is immutable, 


and its changes may be reduced to ſimple appear - 


ances; motion itſelf is one of thoſe, which is in re- 
ality nothing in itſelf; there is neither generation 


nor corruption in the nature of things; the ſenſes 
deceive us, and are incapable of leading us to the 


knowlege of truth. Laſtly, this philoſopher ad- 
mitted many worlds, infinite and immutable. Ee 


aſſerted that the ſun was but a cloud of fre, and 


that there were different ſuns for the different cli- 
mates. 
Tux diſciples of 5 may be diſtinguiſh- 
att into metaphyſicians and naturaliſts, 
PARMENIDESs offers himſelf at the head of the 
former, He was of Elis, and had been the auditor 
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of Xenophanes, Anaximander, and ſome other Py» 
thagorean philoſophers, Having paſſed ſome years 
in the tumult of civil life, he at laſt threw himſelf 
into the arms of philoſophy. His virtues were ſo 
great, and ſo well known, that they paſſed into a 
proverb. He was a poet; and as to his philoſophy, 
we can affirm nothing certain upon that ſubject, as 
the ancients have repreſented it different ways. 
What is moſt probable is, that his opinions were 
that philoſophy might be inſtituted in two me- 
thods, one conformable to the changeable nature 
of matter, the other in adhering ſtrictly to the un- 
alterable nature of things. The firſt method is un- 
certain, and may be called natural philoſophy; the 
other is invariable, and is metaphyfics. The firſt 
principle of all things is ſimple, immoveable, immu- 
table, eternal, and ſpherical. This alone deſerves 
the name of being; all the reſt may be ſtiled nas en- 


on fities. In this ſyſtem God is ſaid to be the inform · 
'S ing principle of the univerſe; a fire, which, in the 
%% Pythagorean ſenſe, is diffuſed through all, and ani- 
1 mates all. His phyſical ſyſtem eſtabliſhed heat and | 
1 cold, that is to ſay fire and earth, as the principles 
d of all things. Plato adopted the greateſt part of 
li- theſe ſyſtems, but with ſeveral alterations, * his 
own. 
{h- Mzrissus, of Samos, acquitted himſelf | in the 
4 government of his country with reputation. He 
e 


alſo maintained the unity of all things, as well as 


WWE TO ,, 
the infinity, eternity, and immutability of its fiſt 
principles. 

ZENO, of Elea, the diſciple and adopted ſon of 
Parmenides, underwent many unjuſt and tyranni- 
cal perſecutions, which however he ſurmounted by 
his conſtancy, He laboured with great earnelineſs 
to introduce the argumentative method into philo- 
ſophy, and for this purpoſe taught logic. His me- 
taphylics were the ſame as thoſe held by the reſt of 
the Eleatic ſe&, He held but one God, infinite, e- 
ternal, and immoveable, Both place and motion 
were things that exiſted no where. There were 
many worlds; and there was no vacuum, Let us 
go on to the natural philoſophers. 

_ Levciyeevs, the diſciple of Zeno and Meliſſus, 
gave birth to a new kind of phyſics, generally call- 
ed the Atomiſtical philoſophy; which was after- 
wards brought to perfection by Democritus, but 
particularly by Epicurus. The univerſe, according 
to him, is infinite, but partly a plenum, and partly 
a void The plenum is an aſſemblage of an infinite 
number of corpuſcles or atoms, which in the infinite 
void become the infinite elements of things Theſe 
elements. endued with all poſſible kinds of figure, 
and detached from the total maſs of infinity, are 
carried into the void, where they unite and form a 


vortex, the agitations of which cauſe the corpuſcles | 


to approach in ſuch a manner as that things of the 
fame kind mutually tend to and unite with each 


other. The corpuſcles moſt diſengaged from cha 


» 
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reſt tend to diſperſe themſelves into the immenſity 


of the void; but the reſt unite, aſſume figure, and 
when covered by a ſkin became bodies, the totality 


of which forms a world like ours. 


DeMocRITUs, of Abdera, was a man of excel- 


lent talents, Having returned to his native coun- 


try after a voyage of ſeveral years, he gave himſelf 
vp entirely to the contemplation of nature. His 
retreat from mankind has given cauſe to a variety 
of fables, which are propagated concerning him, 
It is ſaid among the reſt that he blinded himſelf 
by looking upon a bright brazen bowl, that he 
laughed continually, that he found out the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone, that his countrymen brought Hip- 
pocrates to viſit him in order to cure him of the 


- madneſs with which they fancied him poſſeſſed, 


that he was profoundly verſed in magic; with other 
puerilities of the like nature, which nothing but the 
groſſeſt ignorance could have given rie to. What 
may be ſaid for certain concerning this philoſopher 
is, that he perſeed the ſyſtem of Leucippus, and 
made uſe of the aſſiſtance of logic in his reaſonings. 


He maintained that truth was only founded in the 


principles of things, and that whatever was but the 
quality or affection of body was merely uneſſential. 
He ſtill held to the phyſical principles of Leueippus, 
according to whom there are no other beings ex- 
cept atoms. Theſe being peculiarly endowed with 


ſolidity, he held to be infinite, and deſtitute of all 


qualities whatſoever, except weight, fire, and fi- 


o 
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gure. However, being whirled by a rapid motion, 
the parts of one ſtick into the correſponding cavities 
of the other, and thus unite into maſſes, All the 
differences of things, and in particular all their ſen- 
fible qualities, ariſe entirely from the figure and 
arrangement of theſe atoms. There are an infinite 
number of worlds, but without ſouls. The ſoul of 
man is a fire. The end of all things is a tranquil- 
lity of ſpirit, efvputz. - 
«PROTAGORAS, alſo of Abdera, the diſciple of 
Democritus, expreſſed himſelf with peculiar elo- 
quence. Having been accuſed of impiety, he was 


baniſked all Attica, and was drowned in the ſea, 


A tenet peculiar to him was, that matter is in a 
perpetual agitation, toſſed between two oppoſite 
directions. | 
DiaGcoRas, of Melos, and Anaxarchus, who 
from being the ſervant of Deinocritus became his 
diſciple, were both branded with the infamy of a- 
theiſm by antiquity. The latter was one of thoſe 
who ſhared in the favours of Alexander the Great. 
His end was peculiarly tragical: having the miſ- 
fortune to fall into the hands of che enemy, they 
pounded him alive in a mortar. 
Such: was the Eleatic ſet, which derived this 
appellation from Elea, a city in Magna Grecia, 
where the laws of Pythagoras had been received. 


Parmenides, Zeno, and Leuoippus, the moſt cele- 
brated philoſophers of this ſect, were natives of that 
city, which ſerved to confirm the name, and con- 
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tinue it to their diſciples. The metaphyſics of this 
ſect had much the appearance of ſubtlety, and even 
of genius; it could be very well maintained in ar- 
gument, but it is very far from ſatisfying thoſe who 
only aſpire after a knowlege of the truth, Quite 
contradictory to the information of our ſenſes, it 
made man a being almoſt at variance with himſelf, 
and thus ſapped all the foundations of natural know - 
lege. Leucippus was aware of theſe inconveniences, 
and ſuppoſed he could avoid them by having re- 
courſe to the ſimple hypotheſis of one of his prede- 
ceſſors, who divided matter into very ſmall particles, 
which he adopted and improved, by-explaining the 
8 manner how theſe particles came to acquire motion 
and adherence. He afterwards found that this ex- 
ternal cauſe, which he brought to explain his phæ- 


5 nomenon, was uncertain and precarious, and there- 
* for rejected it; till at length, diſguſted with me- 
fo | taphyſical hypotheſis, he attempted to reduce all 
1 things to the principles of mechaniſm, and gave an 
8 imaginary ſolution of all appearances from the ar- 
ey rangement and figure of his particles. He preſerv- 

| ed, however, that unity of all, which was the foun- 
his dation of the opinions of the Eleatic ſect, but he 


placed it in his atoms. He maintained that à void 
was a non-entity, and aſſerted that all objects of 
ſenſe aroſe from the union and combination of atoms. 
By this means he gave natural philoſophy a more 
ſmple aſpect, and alſo a greater air of probability. 
5 G | 
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Of the SECT of HxRAClirus. 
_ HERACLITUS was an Epheſian. He was the 
ſcholar of Xenophanes and Hippaſus. He was of 
a grave and melancholy diſpoſition; and, what is 
uſually a ſymptom of this turn of temper, he was 
exceſſively haughty. He lived in ſolitude, fed u- 


pon fruits and plants, and died of a dropſy. He 


ſtudiouſly affected obſcurity in his writings, and 
from thence obtained the name of the. Dark, an e- 
pithet he ſeemed to deſire. He only allowed reaſon 
to be a judge of truth, not permitting the ſenſes: 
any right in ſuch diſquifitions. Beſide this, he di- 


vided reaſon into divine and common, and reſtrain- 


ed the evident knowlege of things to the former a- 
lone. He eſtabliſhed fire as the firſt principle from 
whence all things were made, and he repreſented. 
this fire as diffuſed through all things by the fineſt 
and moſt imperceptible ramifications. He eſtabliſh- 
ed an internal. cauſe of things which gives motion 
to all. He granted that the union of certain bo- 


dies produced fire; but this he would not allow to 
be that which he called elementary. He ſuppoſed 


two worlds, the one eternal, the other created. 
The fire which exiſted in the former was the divini- 
ty or fate; in other words, an intellectual ſubſtance 
which ſerved as the ſoul. of the world. Among 
the particles of matter there was a continual oppo- 


* - ſition of motion, and a kind of war which was the 


cauſe of the changes; to which the elements were 


n 
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ſubject. But in explaining the manner in which 


theſe changes were produced, he had recourſe to 


a twofold progreſs; the ſuperior and the inferior, 


which, as far as we are able to gather at preſent, 
meant no more than this. The elements of things 
were united at firſt into maſſes by a coaleſcence, or 
conſtipation, of elementary fire; thoſe particles 
which were moſt entangled ſunk downwards with 
an inferior progreſs; and thoſe particles that were 
leaſt engaged among the reſt roſe on high by the 
ſuperior road. Fire began the work of creation by 
boiling the water, and reducing it-to vapour; from 
whence all bodies derived their original, the ſtars 
being produced by the pureſt vapours. Even the 
ſoul itſelf was made from the evaporations of hu- 
midity; and thus its matter continually aſcending 
and ſurrounding the bodies of men, enters by the 
channel of their organs, and continues there in con- 
tinual agitation, ' As to the practical parts of mo- 
rals, Heraclirus affirmed, that man's chief happi- 

neſs conſiſted in purſuing what he had an inclination 
to; that life or death were equally indifferent things; 
and that in the paſſage from one to the other, men 
only changed one ſtate for that which was its op- 


polite. 
A 


_ Of the EricuxkAx PHILOSOPHY, 


EPICURUS was an Athenian, The earlier parts 


”'S 


of his life were ſpent in different countries. At a 


proper age, however, he became the auditor ot 
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Nauſiphanes a Pythagorean philoſopher; but he 
did not confine himſelf to the leſſons of his maſter 


alone; he ſoon began to think for himſelf, embel- 


liſhed philoſophy with many ingenious opinions, 
and became the leader of one of its moſt conſidera- 
ble ſets He opened a ſchool firſt at Lampaſcus;. 
and afterwards at Athens, where he had a great 
concourſe of ſcholars, not only from the different 
parts of Greece, but even from the remoteſt parts- 

of Afia, The manners of the Greeks were at that 


time extremely corrupt, and this had raiſed the in- 


dignation of ſeveral philoſophers; particularly the- 
Stoics and Cynics, who rebuked vice with the ut- 
moſt auſterity, and dreſſed up wiſdom in a garb too 

frightful to allure a people declining faſt into effe · 
minacy. Epicurus juſtly confidered, that a very 
different method was to be followed, if a philoſo- 

pher ſeriouſly deſigned a reformation. He, there- 

for, concealed his wiſdom under the alluring name 
of pleaſure, and gave his lectuyes in an agreeable- 
garden. He taught that philoſophy which tended. 
to regulate the paſſions by tranquillity, which ren- 

dered the body capable of bearing the aſſaults of 
pain; and he ſhewed that nature could be content. 
with a little. We at once perceive that theſe pre- 


cepts were more adapted to man's nature than thoſe. 


of the other ſes; and this gave them a popularity 
which was highly diſpleaſing to the Cynics and 
Stoics, who made pretences to the moſt auſtere vir- 
tue. Several accuſations were preferred againſt _ 
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him, and calumnies propagated, as if his doctrines 
tended only to conduct men to the moſt brutal plea- 
ſures. His diſciples in fact contributed to give | 
ground to theſe reproaches by departing from the 
frugality of their maſter ; infomnch that a ſwine of 
the herd of Epicurus was often a reproach againſt 
them not without reaſon. We onght, therefor, 
to uſe great precaution in judging of the doctrines 
of this philoſopher, and not confound them with 
the groſs pollutions which were blended by his fol- 
lowers, Whoever would thoroughly comprehend 
it, ſhould rever loſe ſight of his defign in firſt inſti- 
tuting it, which was to oppoſe the vain fubtleties of 
other ſects, and to ſhew how little their ſpeculations 
contributed to promote the happineſs of mankind; 
or their own. It was this which induced him do 
diffuade his young diſciples from the ſtudy of grams - 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry; ſuch as they were 
taught at that period. In paying more regard 6 
the teſtimony of our ſenſes, and the operations of 
body upon body, he was willing thus to avoid the 
vain ſubtleties in which the Pyrrhonians and Stoics - 
were immerſed; the former in aiming, to deſtroy 
all knowlege whatſoever; the latter in deceiving 
their hearers with falſe and exaggerated opinions 
vf rectitude, which were incapable of being put i in · 
to practice, or of influencing the mind. 

|  Fvyp1cvrvs had inſtituted a ſort of comin | 
among his diſciples, but without requiring them to 
give up their private a The bond of this 
| NM 
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community was friendſhip, and this tie was ſo pow- 
erful, that his ſchool continued for a long time af. 
ter him, and ſtill preſerved the higheſt veneration 
for his memory, There are ſome letters and apo- 
thegms belonging to that ſociety, which have reach - 
ed our times 

To give a more nreciſe idea of his -philoſophy, 
he divided it into canonical and phyſical. The firſt 
comprehended the rules which were to be followed 
in our judging of truth. The principal of theſe 
were, that the ſenſes do never deceive us; that ap- 
pearances'are the faithful repreſentation of things; 


and all falſehood conſiſts in the mind; that antici- 


pation is the principle of demonſtration, and that 


this anticipation comes from the ſenſes; in ſhort, 


that, in morals, the pleaſure or the pain which 
things are apt to produce ſhould be the guide to de- 
termine us in our choice of them, Epicurus re. 
quired that we ſhould make uſe of common and in- 
telligible terms, With regard to natural philoſo- 
phy, however, he was attached to the ſyſtem of 
Leucippus and Democritus; affirming, that the u- 
niverſe always exiſted; that it was compoſed of 
matter and a void, without any third being inter- 
vening; that it is infinite, and formed of an aſſem- 
blage of parts, perfectly ſimple and indiviſible, im- 
mutable, ſolid, but no way differing from each 
other in ſize, or weight; that they are moved by 


their own weight, and that of repercuſſion; that 
angular, and as it were hooked, atoms mutually 


— 


inſert themſelves into each other; that thoſe which 


are round operate by their own force; that all the 

changes which happen in nature are the reſult of 
the place which theſe atoms occupy, and that in 
this place conſiſts fate or deſtiny; that figures of 
bodies depend npon thoſe of the atoms, and their 


mobility upon the weight of the ſame; that all ge- 


neration is produced by the different combination 


of theſe atoms, as they are united from the void; 


and that death is no more than their ſeparation. 
He inferred from thence, that the world had no 


neceſſity of being created by a divine power, and 


that Providence is no way concerned in its regula- 
tion, ſince the fortuitous concourſe of nature is ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer all thoſe purpoſes. However, he 
acknowlcged that there were Gods, but then he af- 
firmed that they were only taken up in the enjoy- 
ment of their own happineſs, without troubling 
themſelves with the concerns of humanity; and for 
this reaton he placed them amidſt the void ſpaces 
which intervene between the different worlds. He 
made pleaſure the chief object of human happineſs, 
and the end for which man was created; and this 


- Pleaſure he aſſerted to eonſiſt in an exemption from 


pain, from whence reſulted a perfect tranquillity 


both of mind and body, and in this alone conſiſted 


real happinels. The means which he pointed out 
as conducive to this tate were prudence, temperance, 
fortitude, and juſtice; virtues, which gave birth 


* 


to all others, and in whoſe union conſiſted perfect 


happineſs. 
Of the PYRRHONIAN or SCEPTIC PHILOSOPAY, 
PIRRH0O, of Flea, was the difciple of Anaxar- 


chus, and accompanied lim in his travels to the 
Indies. He is faid to have lived a ſolitary life As 


he doubted, or affected to doubt, of all things, he 


atrempted to avoid no danger, and was affected by 
no pain. He diſcharged the duties of the high. 
prieſthood, in his own country, and opened a fchoo!, 
in which he was ſacceeded by Timon, of Phliaſia, 
famous for being a phitoſopher and a fatyriſt His 
ſect ſeemed for a while to be extinct; but Ptolomy, 
of Cyrene, and Heraclides, who were his diſciples, 
revived it, and made it ſubſiſt for ſome time. 
Pykxnontsm, properly ſpeaking, is rather a 


collection of extravagancies than aſyſtern, Every 


attempt to eſtabliſh it by reaſon is an actual demo- 
lition of the whole. Of this any may be convinced 
who will be at the pains of reading the voleminous 
writings of Sextus Empiricus, which are the maga- 
zine of ancient Pyrrhoniſm; or the works of Bayle, 
who is confidered as the chief Seeptie among the 


moderns, and whoſe works are infinitely the moſt 


dangerous of the two. When the Pyrrhoniſts were 
not upon the defenſive, they attacked all other ſes 
with great vigour, and threw doubts into every 
ſcientifical ſubject. Their great principle was, that 
there was no proof, however ſtrong, to which an- 
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other might not have been oppoſed of equal force. 
In one reſpect the diſciples were more ſenſible than 
their maſter; for they maintained that mankind 
fhould be ruled by appearances, and that it was 
beſt to follow the common road of life. This doc- 
trine at once blots out all traces of knowlege from 
the human mind, and proves the torment of him 
who entertains it. It muſt be granted, however, 
that men have thrown themſelves into this extremity 
only to avoid another, namely, the inſolence of 
thoſe ſectaries who. pretended to decide upon all 
things with a magiſterial air. The ſtudy of ſub- 
tilities, too minute, or too remote for the under- 
ſtanding to comprehend, had involved the ſophiſts 
in diſputes without end. and their arguments led 
them rather into obſcurity than convidion. Thus 
the Pyrrhoniſts, though they miſtook their way, 
had nevertheleſs a reaſonable object in view, which 
was to cut ſhort their fatiguing controverſies and 
diſquifitions, and to arrive at once at that indif- 
ference in which moſt ſects placed their happineſs. 
Finding therefor, in the falſe aſſertions of other 
philoſophers, ample room for confutation and ridi- 
cule, they indulged their vein of ſatire; and ſome 
of them, it muſt be allowed, were very ſubtle and 
ſevere critics. Timon ſignalized himſelf in this ſpe. 
cies of ill natured ſcience, and ſome of his. writings 
were held in high eſtimation, Pyrrhonifm was but 
in little eſteem till about the times of the Roman 
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emperors, when it began to flouriſh, and made 4 
conſiderable figure, as we ſhall fee hereafter, 


9 3. 7 75 the Pnilosoru ef Gnkken Property 
fo called; >: on; 
WE may confider the Tonic ſect in itfelt, and 
in the ſchool of Socrates, which proceeded from it. 


Of the Tonic SECT; 


THIS ſe@ had Thales for its founder. Thales 
was the firſt of the Greeks who gave philoſophy a 
ſyſtematical form, and who undertook to deduce 
truth from certain and obvious principles. It is to 
be regreted that there remain but very imperfect 
memorials of the Ionic philoſophy; the writings of 
its profeſſors having not reached to our times, and 
Socrates, the moſt celebrated of this ſchool, having 
taken no care to preſerve the opinions of it. This 


great man abandoned the phyſical part of this phi. 


loſophy, in order to turn himſelf entirely to the 
moral part; thus, as he uſed to exprels it, making 
philoſophy deſcend from the heavens to the earth, 
All, therefor, that can be faid concerning this an- 
tient ſect is merely conjectural. What ſeems moſt 
certain is, that all their enquiries were directed to 
an inveſtigation of nature, which procured this 
ſe& the peculiar appellation of naturaliſts, as excel- 
ling in that part of knowlege. With reſpect to po- 
litics and morality, they had only an excteric doc- 
trine conceived in the moſt laconic terms, and for 


* 
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his ſkilbin theſe it was that Thales was en a- 
mong the ſeven ſages of Greece. 

Tus anceſtors of Thales were Phœnicians. He 
was born at Miletum, a city of Ionia, and lived with 
Thraſybulus, from whom he received an excellent 
education, which early qualified him for the affairs 


of government. He roſe by degrees to be at the head 


of the republic of Miletum and was equally remark- 


able for the wiſdom as well as the juſtice of his ad- 


miniſtration. He was initiated in Crete in the my- 
ſterious doctrines of that place, and there learned 
all the ſecrets of theogony. He travelled into E- 


 gypt, though now advanced in years, and from 


thence brought home that knowlege which he went 
in queſt of, and which he contrihuted to embelliſh 
by his natural powers. Upon his return he was 
held in great eſteem through all Greece, which he 
contributed not a little to humanize and refine. He 
took little care of the -management of his domeſtic 
concerns, leaving them to his family. He died 
aged ninety, without having left any written work 


behind him. 


His opinions concerning God and the world were 
as follow. Water is the firſt principle of all corpo- 
real things, and all hings will finally be reſolved 
into it. By water he only underſtood the firſt mat - 
ter or chaos of the ancients. He admitted only one 
world, and regarded it as the work of God, whom 
he conſidered as the ſoul of the world. Hence he 
was led to affirm, that all things were filled with 
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the divinity; that the world was animated; that 
nothing was hidden from God; that God is the 
moſt ancient of all beings; that the world was 
made by him, and depends upon deſtiny, which 
is no other than the immutable will of Providence; 
that it is contained in a place, and that this place is 
its foul, and that conſequently there 1s no vacuum 
or void. He aſſerted, that matter in its own na- 


ture was changeable, and in a perpetual flux; that 
it cannot be divided ad infinitum, but that we muſt. 


ſtop where infinity begins; that night preceded the 
day; that all compoſitions were made out of the 
four elements; that the ſtars are worlds on fire; 
that the moon receives its light from the ſun; that 


there is but one luminary of this kind, and that its | 


figure is circular. He allowed of ſpirits or dæmons, 
which were intelligent and immortal ſubſtances, 
He was of opinion, that the ſoul ſeparated from the 


body after death, that it is always in motion, and 


that things which are inanimate have a kind of tor- 
pid ſoul. He cultivated the mathematics, and 


made ſome diſcoveries in them. He brought the 


aſtronomy of Egypt into Greece, divided the hea- 
vens into zones, marked the revolutions of the ſun, 
and foretold eclipſes. For many of theſe diſcove- 
ries he was indebted only to his own ſagacity, The 


principal ſucceſſors of Thales in the lonic ſchool 


were as follow, 


ANAXIMANDER, of Miletum, was the firſt as | 
publicly taught philoſophy, and wrote upon phi · 
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loſophical ſubjects. He carried his reſearches into 
nature very fan for the time in which he lived: he 


is even ſaid to have foretold an earthquake. It is 


alſo pretended that he firſt deſcribed the circum- 
ference of the ſea and earth. He taught, that in. 


| nity of things was the principal and univerſal ele- 
ment; that this infinite always preſerved its unity, 


but that its parts underwent changes; that all 


things came from it; and that all were about to re- 


turn into it. According to all appearance, he meant 
by this obſcure and indeterminate principle the 
chaos of the other philoſophers. He aſſerted, that 
there are an infinity of worlds: that the flars are 
compoſed of air and fire, which are carried in their 
ſpheres; and that theſe ſpheres are gods; and that 
the earth is placed in the midſt of the univerſe, as 
in a common center. He added, that infinite worlds 
were the product of infinity, and that n 
proceeded from ſeparation. 

ANAXIMENES, alſo of Miletum, was 0 difeipls 
of Anaximander, and diffuſed ſome degree of light 
upon the obſcurity of his maſter's ſyſtem. He made 
the firſt- principle of things to conſiſt in the air, 
which he conſidered as immenſe or infinite, and to 
which he afcribed a perpetual motion. He aſſerted 


chat all things which proceeded from it were defi. 
nite and circumfcribed, and that this air therefor 


was God, fince the divine power refided in it, and 


agitated it. Coldneſs and moiſture, heat and mo- 
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tion, rendered it viſible, and dreſſed it in differ- 
ent forms, according to the different degrees of 
its condenſation. All the elements thus proceed 
from heat and cold. The earth was, in his opini- 
on, one continued flat ſurface. 

ANAXAGORAS, the diſciple of Anaximenes, was 
of Clazomene. He gave up his patrimony, to be 


more at leiſure for the ſtudy of philoſophy. He 


went firſt to Athens, and there taught eloquence; 
after which, having put himſelf under the tuition 
of Anaximenes, he gave leſſons in philoſophy in the 
ſame city. Theſe he only gave to ſome particular 
friends and diſciples, and with extreme caution. 
This, however, did.not prevent, but, rather, was 
the cauſe of, his being accuſed of impiety, and 


thrown into priſon, notwithſtanding the credit and 


influence of Pericles, who was his diſciple and inti- 
mate. Having been condemned to exile, he calmly 
yielded to the efforts of envy, and opened ſchool at 
Lampſacum, where he was extremely honoured 
during the remainder of his life, and ſtill more af- 
ter his death, having had ſtatues erected to his me- 
mory. He is ſaid to have made ſome predictions 


- relative to the phznomena of nature, upon which 
he wrote ſome treatiſes. His principal tenets may 


be reduced to theſe following. All things were in 
the beginning confuſedly placed together, without 
order and without motion. The principle of things 
is at the ſame time one and multiplex, which ob- 


' tained the name of homemeries, or ſimilar particles, 
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deprived of life. But there is beſide this, from all 
eternity, another principle, namely an infinite and 
incorporeal ſpirit, who gave theſe particles a mo- 
tion; in virtue of which, ſuch as are homogeneal 
united, and ſuch as were heterogeneal ſeparated, 
according to their different kinds. In this manner 
all things being put into motion by the ſpirit, and 
ſimilar things being united to ſuch as were ſimi- 
lar, ſuch as had a circular motion produced hea- 
venly bodies, the lighter particles aſcended, thoſe 
which were heavy deſcended. The rocks of the 
earth, being drawn up by the force of the air, took 
fire, and became ſtars, beneath which the ſun and 
moon took their ſtations. Thus he did not look u- 
pon the ſtars as divinities. He aſſerted that ſnow 
was black, etc, It is here proper to remark in what 
manner Anaxagoras differed from Thales and his 


other predeceſſors, Theſe had not, indeed, ex- 


cluded a God from the univerſe, but they buried 


him in matter, and confounded their idea of him 
. 2 * 
in ſuch a manner with the operations of nature, 


that they allowed him no power in their direction. 


Anaxagoras, on the other hand, diſtinguiſhed God 
from matter, and made him a ſeparate principle, 


which he ſuppoſed to act upon matter, but not to 
reſide in it. In this manner the ſyſtem of emanati- 


ons gave place to the ſyſtem of duality, or of two 
principles; and God was conſidered as the maſter 
of matter, arranging it, and governing it at his 


Pleaſure, It was this doctrine that gave Anaxago- 
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ras the ſirname of Genius He deſerved it for more 
reaſons than one, and perhaps he was one of the 
moſt admirable men of antiquity. 

D1oGErNEs, of Apollonia, the diſciple of Anaxi- 
menes, filled the chair of the Ionic ſchool after A- 
naxagoras. He was an expert philoſopher, and an 
eloquent orator. He admitted the air alſo as the 
firſt principle of things, but added that this air had 
need of a divine power, to animate its matter into 
motion. In virtue of this power the air was ſaid to 


be in continual motion, There exiſted an infinity 


of worlds. The earth was of an oval figure; the 


ſtars were exhalations which were formed by the 


perſpiration of the univerſe; animals were produc. 


ed without life, and received their ſoul through | 
their lungs by inſpiration. 


ARrCHELAUS, the diſciple of Waere did 


not depart much from the opinions of his maſter. 

He taught that there was a double principle of all 

rhings, namely the expanſfon and condenſation of 
the air, which he regarded as infinite, Heat, ac- 


cording to him, was in continual motion. Cold 
was ever at reſt, The earth, which was placed 
in the midſt of the univerſe, had no motion. Tt 
originally reſembled a whet marſh,” but was after» 
wards dried up, and its figure he ſaid reſembles 
that of an egg. Animals were produced from the 
heat of the earth, and even men were formed in the 


Fame manner. All animals have a'ſoul, which was 


born with them; but the capacities of which vary 
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according to the ſtructure of the organs of the ho« 
* in which it reſides. 


. The Scaoor of SOCRATES, 


TH IS is a memorable period i in the hiſtory of phi. 
loſophy, one of the moſt eonſiderable revolutions 
in the ſyſtem of human intellect. It ſeems as if Pro- 
vidence had in ſome meaſure raiſed docrates to give 
men a glimmering of that light which was after- 
wards to ſhine with more amazing luſtre in the doc» 
trines of revelation, 

Tr1s great philoſopher und the ſciences re- 
duced to the moſt frivolous ſubleties, which brought 
them into contempt, and haſtened their decline. 


The love of pleaſure was then the ſole motive to 
action, and the Greeks lived to ſenſual enjoyments. 


Socrates readily ſaw that philoſophy, as it was then 
taught, could have little influence in producing a 
reformation in manners, as it could ſcarcely give 
any real light to the mind This induced him to 
abandon entirely the ſtudy of nature, in order to 
give himſelf up to that of morals, and to labour in 
the improvement of mankind with all the powers of 
his underſtanding, He was ſucceſsful jin his at - 
tempts: he ſurpaſſed, not only all the philoſophers 


who went before him, but even thoſe who ſacceed- 


ed. He was ſtill the more praiſe-worthy, as be 
joined to the greateſt talents the greateſt modeſty, 
ever acknowleging the contracted limits of the hu- 
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man mind, and aſſerting that he knew only one 
thing, which was, that he knew nothing 
SOCRATES was born in Athens: he was the ſon 
of a ſtatuary, from whom he learned the art; but. 
he did not follow the employment, at leaſt he de- 
voted the greateſt part of his time to ſtudy and me- 
ditation, or to converſing with ſuch as took a plea · 
ſure in hearing him, and had ſenſe enough to reliſh 
his fine underſtanding, He began his ſtudies by 
inſtructing himſelf in all that was then known in 
_ Philoſophy; and a rich citizen, whoſe name was 
Crito, furniſhed the expences of his ſtudy. He was 
in particular the auditor of Anaxagoras and Arche- 
Jaus, and he went as far into every ſcience then 
known as it was poſſible to go Having enrolled 
himſelf as a ſoldier, purſuant to the laws of his 
country, he exhibited a degree of valour which a- 
ſtoniſhed his fellow ſoldiers; and he had the good 
fortune to fave the life of Xenophon, when juſt ſink- 
ing under the weight of numbers. Being more ad- 
vanced in life, he was enrolled into the ſenate, and 
oppoſed the defigns of the thirty tyrants with in- 
vincible courage. He uſed to boaſt of being aſſiſted 
by a genius upon theſe occaſions; nor is there any 
great reaſon to condemn his boaſt, fince it is pro- 
bable he only meant the force of his own natural 
genius. His extraordinary virtues, his temperance, 
Juſtice, and piety, (if we may allow this virtue to 
one who profeſſed heatheniſm) theſe I ſay excited 
againſt him the envy of the ſophiſts, which he did 
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not a little contribute to encreaſe by his keen ſatire 


and juſt reproaches. His enemies, therefor, in- 
formed againſt him as a corrupter of youth, and a 


deſpiſer of the gods. He was caſt into priſon, and 
ſentenced to die by poiſon. This ſentence, how- 


ever. was univerſally diſclaimed by the other cities 
of Greece, and nothing could equal Wh regret which 


| 1 felt at his loſs. 


Tus philoſophy of Socrates, as we have already 
obſerved, was equally diſtant from the vain eurioſi- 
ty of the naturaliſts of his time, and the ridiculous - 
oſtentation of the ſophiſts : it wholy turned upon 


the influencing men's lives, and improving thew 


morals, He did not open a ſchool, but gave his 
lectures whereſoever he went, He was poſſeſſed of 
a moſt admirable art in diſguiſing the drift of his 
argument, and concealing what he aimed at, until 


\ his antagoniſt had gone too far to recede. He uſed 


for this purpoſe a chain of queſtions, and allowed 


inductions, from which he drew undeniable conſes 


quences; and this was called the Socratic method 


_ of diſputation. Irony was his favourite figure, and 


he perfectly underſtood the uſe of it. As he wrote 
no books, it is by means of his diſciples that his 


Philoſophy has been tranſmitted to us: nor have 


they eſcaped without contamination, eſpecially thoſe 


delivered by Plato, who continually blends them 
with the opinions of FI, Heraclitus, —_ 
Parmenides. 


To be more WMA with regard to We opinions 
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of Socrates, he aſſerted that God, though inviſible, 
might be known by a conſideration of his works; 
that it was he who made the univerſe by his power, 
and ſupports it by his providence; that he is the. 
cauſe of all alterations which are ſeen; that he takes 
care of men, and all other beings ; that he knows. 
all our actions, puniſhes the evil and rewards the 
good. The ſoul of man, according to him, had 
ſomething in it of the divinity ; God had deigned 
to give man a ſoul capable ot knowing its creator, 
of obeying his will and of riſing to the moſt ſublime 
conceptions. ' He was of opinion, that this foul was 


immortal, that upon leaving the body it returned 


into heaven, which was open to receive it Upon 
this ſtrong foundation he erected morals, in direc- 
ting men to regulate their appetites according to 
their idea of Providence, and with hopes of a re. 
warding immortality, He placed all real good in 
ſcience, but by this he only underſtood the ſcience 


of conducting life with wiſdom, as man ought to be 


led to acquire knowlege only to correct his will, 
In this he made virtue to confiſt, and in this alſo 
he placed all pleaſure, making- what was juſt and 
what was uſeful only one thing, and placing all 


tranquillity of mind in the practice of our duty. He 
taught, that we could arrive at this perfection only 
dy a careful communication with our own hearts, 


and that the ſtudy of ourſelves conducted at once 
to wiſdom and to virtue, which were but different 
appellations of the ſame thing. As to the worſhip 
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of the gods. he made that chiefly conſiſt. in an o- 
bedience to their will. He aſſerted, that there were 
divine laws written in the human breaſt, but that 
we were to conform to thoſe of our country ; that 


we were to make a reaſonable uſe of riches; that 


unreſtrained paſſions were the peſts of a ſtate; that 
agriculture ought to be encouraged with particular 


attention; that nothing is really uſeful but that of 


which we are capable of making a good uſe; that 
great precautions ought to be taken in the choice 
of a wife (Which, however, he learned rather from 
experience than ſagacity, his own wife being one of 


the worſt;) that it was e women to keep 


the houſe. etc. 

Tux number of Socrates? Aiſciples was very con- 
ſiderable We may put, in the foremoſt rank of 
theſe, Critias, Alcibiades, and other young men of 
quality, who attended to his inſtructions. There 
were ſome others of a diſtinguiſhed rank, but who 
did not found any ſect. At the head of theſe was 
Xenophon, that excellent general, who commanded 
the Grecian troops in the army of Cyrus, and who 
conducted them in that memorable retreat, of which 
himſelf has left us an account. Xenophon was e- 
qually admirable in the arts of peace as well as in 


war, eloquent in the higheſt degree, as his writings 
which ſtill ſubſiſt ſufficiently prove. Of all the dif- 


ciples of Socrates he ſeems to have collected his ma- 
ſter's opinions with the greateſt care, and publiſhed 


them with the moſt ſudious exactneſs. To this liſt 
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follow them, as he 
pomp, and a taſte for pleaſure, which his maſter 


un „r 0:& r 
we may add Xſchines, poor in fortune, but greatly 
loved by Socrates; Crito, the bẽnefactor of our phi- 
loſopher; Simon, by trade a tanner, but notwith- 
ſtanding a philoſopher; Cebes, the Theban, au- 
thor of that moral allegory which bears his name; 
Timon, or the e and ſeveral others. 


Of the SECTS which have AER lex the So- 
CRATIC SCHOOL, 

WE ſhall mention three principal ſeas: Fhe 

CyRENaAic, the M ARC, and the EL1ac,. or 


Of the CYRENAIC SECT. 

Axis rrrrus, of Cyrene, was the founder of this, 
He left his native country to attend upon the in- 
ſtructions of Socrates, but he did not implicitely 
a natural inelination for 


vainly ſtrove to reform. The word Pleaſure was 


.continually in his mouth, which procured him the 


profeſſed enmity of the reſt of his fellow-diſciples. 
After having made a voyage into Perſia, in which 
he ſuffered ſhipwreck, he went to reſide at the court 
of Dionyſius, the tyrant of Syracuſe, where he led 


a life that no way ſpoke the philoſopher. At length 


he once more returned to Athens, where his po- 
kſhed manners and agreeable converſation failed 
not to procure him friends and admirers, 

 W1TH regard to his opinions; like Socrates, he 


Fhe 
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rejected the ſciences as they were then taught, and 
pretended that logic alone was ſufficient to teach 
truth, and fix its bounds, He aſſerted that plea- 
ſure and pain were the criterions by which we were 
to be determined; that theſe alone made up all 
our paſſions; that the firſt produced all the ſoft e- 
motions, and the latter all the violent ones; that 
we ought to diſtinguiſh true and permanent plea- 
ſure from that which was tranſient and decaying ; 
that although bodily pleaſure be the true end of 
man, yet the ſoul ſhould always preſide over every - 
corporeal appetite. The aſſemblage of all pleaſure, 


© he aſſerted, made true happineſs, and that the beſt 


way to attain this was to enjoy the preſent moments; 
that the pleaſures ot the body were preferable to 


thoſe of the mind; that pain is the greateſt evil, for 


which nature teſtifies as great an abhorrence as ſhe 
does a propenſity to pleaſure; that it is in every 
wiſe man's option whether he ſhall live or die; and 
that virtue is the ſource of pleaſure. 

ARETEA the daughter of Ariſtippus inherited the 


opinions and genius of her father, Her diſciples 


were her ſon, who was called Ariſtippus, Theodo- 
rus, and Antipater of Cyrene, who, after having 
filled the chair of this ſchool], left 1 it to EO 


and he to Parzbates. 


HEGE814$, who was the aileiple of the philoſo- 
pher laſt mentioned, ſignalized himſelf by the pow- 
er of his eloquence, preaching up the advantages 
of death with ſuch force that many of his ſcholars 
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actually killed themſelves. He was with great ju- 
ſtice forbid to teach publicly, ſince his doctrines 
were of ſuch a dangerous tendency. f 
. - - AN4CER18 the younger was the diſciple of — 
bates. He refined the doctrines of Ariſtippus in 
giving mental pleaſures the preference to thoſe 
which were merely ſenſual, and in perſuading his 
auditors to ſeek for permanent happineſs, rejecting 
that which was tranſient and produced only pain. 
He looked upon chearfulneſs as one of the chief in · 
ſtruments of ſweetening life; and in this he was 


juſt, as chearfulneſs is almoſt ever the mark of a 


good heart and right underſtanding 

- TuzoDorUs, branded with the odious ſirname 
of the Atbeiſt, was the chief of a ſect which bore 
his name. It appears, however, that his atheiſm 
only conſiſted in his attempting to give a phyſical 
explanation of the pagan myſteries and divinities. 
In general he loved to raiſe doubts, and multiply 
uncertainties. This cauſed him to be baniſhed from 
Cyrene and Athens as a declared infidel. Having 
ſought for an aſylum at the court: of Ptolomy, the 
ſon of Lagus, this prince oondemned him to die by 
| Poiſon, which was the puniſhment. preſcribed by 
law for ſuch as were found guilty of atheiſm ; ſo 


dangerous was it to turn the ſuperſtitions - of the 


Greeks into ridicule: yet for all this there were 
many philoſophers who braved death rather than 
forego their deſire of reformation. Of this number 
were Evemerus, and Bion, firnamed the Boryſthe- 
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mite, one of great parts, but without religion, He 
was firſt a diſciple of Crates and the Cynics at A- 
thens; after which he ſtudied under Theodorus, 
and laſtly Theophraſtus. His genius was rather 
ſabtle than ſolid, which led him into errors too 
common with ſuch characters. He firſt began by 


irreligion, and ended by falling | into the profoundelt 
ſuperſtitions. oh 


Of the Mzcar1c or Exis ric SECT. 


THE Megaric ſect had the name of Eriſtic or 


contentious frow'the aſperity with which they treat- 
ed all ſuch as happened to oppoſe the opinions of 
Socrates whom they profeſſed toreverence. T hough 
the principle of this zeal was laudable, yet it car · 
ried them too far. It led them into vain diſputes, 


which Socrates himſelf would have avoided; and 


they, in ſome meaſure, injured this method, by 
compoling treatiſes by way of queſtion and anſwer, 
which was not the intention of this philoſopher 
himſelf when he firſt uſed this method of inſtruction. 


From hence alſo theſe n were a the 


Dialectic Sect. 


EvcL1D, of Megara, was its founder. He was 
at once both ſubtle and ſevere, The writings of 


- Parmenides, and Zeno, of Elea, in ſome meaſure, 


gave him a wrong turn, as they led him to con- 

troverſy and contentious diſpute, Having after 

this attached himſelf to Socrates, the ardour of his 

diſpoſition was ſo much encreaſed that he would not 
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have ſcrupled to die tor his opinions. It was from 
this diſpoſition that after the death of his maſter he 
was feen to maintain his character with ſo much 
acrimony as to deſerve the name of a contentious 
diſputant. Being entirely taken up with the fri- 
volous queſtions of the Eleatic ſect, he carried this 
diſpoſition to the bar, and opened a diſputing ſchool 
in his native city. He enriched logic with many 
new methods of argumentation, it that can be called 
3 a ſcience, which only ſerved to confound 

it. | 

EUBULEDES, of Miletum, was one of the ad- 
verfaries of Ariſtotle He made himſelf famous by 
inventing ſeveral ſophiſms, the very name of which 
are ſufficient to demonſtrate their futility ; ſuch as 
the veiled, the bald, or the horned ſophiſm, etc, 
The Stoics, however, afterwards turned theſe trifles 
to their advantage, and appropriated the whole of 
theſe abſurdities to themſelves, 

CLINOMACHUS Was the firſt who wrote upon 
axipms. \ 


ALEXINUS was called Elevoxinus, as being in- 


ſatiable in diſputation, attacking, in ſome meaſure, 
all he met in order to ſatisfy this deſire, He was a 
very vain man. 
EvrPHANTES and Apollonius Coranne are ſcarcely 
known except by name, 

D1ioDoRrvVs Cronus was a powerful dialectician, 
and perfectly underſtood the art of lengthening out 
a diſpute, He ſpent his whole life in this ſtrange 
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employment, and communicated his talent to his 
five daughters. He reaſoned alſo upon natural 
ſubjects, and admitted atoms of an infinite, or, at 
leaſt, an indefinite minuteneſs. | 

STIL O of Megara is the moſt famous philoſo- 
pher which came from this ſchool. He was poſſeſ- 
ſed of a fine underſtanding, and acquired great re- 
putation, which his virtues ſtill further contributed 
to encreaſe. He was a favourite of Ptolemy Soter, 


Notwithſtanding the character of his ſe&, in private 


life he was upright and inoffenſive: his eloquence 
and erudition contributed not a little to encreaſe 
the-luſtre of his ſe, He is ſaid to have overthrown 


the doctrine of univerſals. He was alſo famous for 
his writings, He had a ſon named Bryſon, who 
was the maſter of Pyrrho mentioned before. 


Of the EL1ac or EREATRIAC SECT, 


 PHOEDO, of Elis, was its founder, and gave it 
the firſt of its two names. It can ſcarce be called 
a ſe& without impropriety. It was rather a ſchool 


in which they confined themſelves to teach the doc- 


trine of Socrates, To Phœdo ſucceeded Pliſtanus, 
and to him | 5 8 
MENEDEMUS, the Eretrian, who transferred the 
ſchool to the city of Eretrian, the place of his birth, 
and this gave occaſion to the ſecond name which 
this ſect obtained. Menedemus was the diſciple of 


' Plato, al Xenocrates, of Paræbates, and of Stilpo. 
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Being raiſed to the government of his country, he 


diſcharged the duties of his poſt with honour: 


however he died of diſpleaſure at an inſult that was 
offered him. He was a fierce diſpnter, yet never. 
theleſs an agreeable companion, who took a pecu- 
liar pleaſure in treating his friends with the feaſts 
rather of reaſon than of ſenſe. After his death he 
was honoured with a ſtatue. He ſpent almoſt his 
whole life in the company of Afclepiades who was 
his companion both in his good and bad fortune. 
As all the Eriſtic philoſophers were deſirous of diſ- 
tinguiſhing themſelves by ſomething new, he is ſaid 
to have baniſhed ridicule from argumentation. 


of the school of PLATO, or the ACADEMIC 
ne 


ALTHOUGH che ſect of Plato was not only de- 
rived from the ſchool of Socrates, but the members 
of it were even profeſſedly the collectors of his opi- 
nions, yet, as it hath held ſuch a diſtinguiſhed 
rank in the hiſtory of philoſophy, it is with * 
. en with a ſeparate title, 

-PLAaTo was an Athenian, It is ſaid, that in his 
very infancy, he gave marks of his future eloquence 


and wiſdom While yet but a youth he had great 


ſucceſs in poetry; he compoſed tragedies, under- 
ſtood muſic, and was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
auditors of Socrates. Having made himſelf maſter 


of the opinions of Heraclitus and Parmenides, he 
has blended them with the reſt of his philoſophy. 
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ſeem to contain no fixed opinions, When ſettled 
at home he began to make choice of a place of ex- 


was ſcarcely any ſubject that he did not touch u- 
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After the death of his maſter he went over into I- 
taly, to attend the lectures of the Pythagorean phi - 
loſophers, from whom he received inaſtructions in 


phyſics and metaphyſics. From thence he went 


into Egypt. It has been reported alſo that he went 


into Paleſtine; but this is a falſehood, as he ſeemed 


entirely unacquainted with the Jewiſh learning. 
Upon his return he ſtill availed himſelf of the in- 


ſtructions of Eurytus and Archytas; and he alſo 
made a purchaſe of the books of the Pythagorean 
philoſophers, particularly thoſe of Timeus 80 


many maſters rendered him a ſyncretiſt; that is, 
they made him of all ſects without attaching him 
to any; and this is the reaſon that his writings 


erciſe, ſituate in one of the ſuburbs of the city of 
Athens, and there he opened a ſchool, where he 
taught philoſophy by the dialogiltic method, previ- 
ouſly requiring his pupils to go through a courſe of 
mathematics, He had an incredible number of 


hearers, among whom were ſeveral young men of 


quality, and even ſome celebrated courteſans. This 


philoſopher has been equally the object of the high- 


eſt applauſe and the moſt virulent cenſure. There 


pon; among others, he even undertook to trace out 
the plan of a republic, in which he introduced 
many ſchemes that may be conſidered as the effects 
of a bold, if not a chimerical, imagination, Dion 
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having recommended him to Dionyſius, of Syracuſe, 
he made three voyages to the court of that prince, 
where he was held in great eſtimation, In the laſt 
of theſe he was taken by pirates, and ſold for a ſlave. 
Upon his return to Athens, he died on the day on 
which he was born, aged eighty-one, having thus 
arrived at his great climaQeric year, -The ſtyle of 
his writings is held as the model of elegance, and 
ſeems a ſpecies of compoſition between proſe and 
poetry. He always made uſe of dialogue. He a. 
vailed himſelf much of the opinions of the philoſo- 


phers who went before him; but at the ſame time 


he aſcribed to them many things which they would 
not have avowed. | 

Tux philoſophy of Plato in general has been 
very much celebrated; but there are ſeveral cauſes 
which render it difficult, and in ſome places even 


unintelligible. The twofold method which this 


philoſopher made uſe of may be reckoned to con- 
tribute to this; as alſo that figurative and poetic 
ſtyle which he always uſed : beſides thoſe, the ſub- 
tlety of the dialectic, which involved all ſubjects in 
doubt and incertitude; his abſtracted phyſical ideas 
which he always makes uſe of as real exiſtences; 
the extraneous and mutilated opinions of other phi- 


loſophers, which he has united with his own; but 


particularly chat ſyneretiſm which he ever aims at, 


in which he endeavours to reconcile all, even the 
incompatible opinions of former philoſophers, and 
to blend them into one ſyſtem, ſuch as thoſe ot 
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Socrates, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and 


the Eriſtic ſect. It was in order to attain this end 
that he made thoſe alterations in the dogmas of e- 
very ſect, mangling them in ſuch a manner as to 
adopt them more eaſily to his ſcheme, and thus de- 
priving us of the knowlege of the true ſtate of an- 


tient philoſophy. The numerous ſchools which 


have taken riſe from his, under the name of acade - 
mies, have only ſerved to encreaſe our embarraſſ- 
ment; but of all inventors of abſurdity, perhaps 
thoſe of the Platoniſts, who have written ſince the 
birth of our Saviour, are the moſt complete. They 
have ſcarce found any thing either praiſe-worthy, 
or reaſonable, in the doctrines of their maſter, that 
they did not attempt to deface. 

As far as we are able at this period to give a 
ſketch of Platonic philoſophy in its original, the 
following may ſerve. Plato propoſed as an object 
of philoſophical reſearch, on one hand, things 
which in their own nature exiſted, that is, intelligi- 
ble things; and, on the other, things which have 
a reference to civil life, and which he called a&tive 
things He divided philoſophy into three parts, 
namely, dialectic, contemplative, and active. In 
the firſt he taught, that our knowlege of truth is 


not to be obtained by the ſenies, but that the foul 


alone is the proper judge; that it can conſider things 
that are conſtant, and ſuch as are tranſient; that 


ſcience, or knowlege, ſprings from the former, and 


opinion, or probability, from the latter. He af - | 
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* firmed, that memory was only a chain of ſenſations ; 

that the ſoul is originally a blank-page, deſtitute of 

all marks whatſoever; that it exerciſed its intellec- 

tual functions long before its entrance into the bo- 
dy; and that all the ideas it ſeems to acquire when 

united to the body, are but remembrances, Ideas 
were, according to him, the firſt intelligible things, 

and were afterwards imprinted upon matter, but 

exiſted before it. He admitted a practical judg- 


ment. In theology he began by eſtabliſhing two + 


cauſes; one by which all things exiſt, and another 
from which they. proceed. God is the former ; 
matter the latter. This laſt furniſnes the materials, 
of which the body is formed. It is poſſeſſed of a 
paſſive and irregular force, by which it is agitated 
in different directions; and this is the cauſe that God 


has been prevented from ſubjecting it entirely, and 


from forming it into the beſt poſſible ſyſtem. How» 
ever, God 1s the author and ſource of all things, to 
be regarded as a being incorporeal, incorrruptible, 
endued with reaſon, liberty and foreknowlege, and 
as the arranger and controller of matter. The 
principal ſtreſs of the Platonic philoſophy was laid 
upon the conſideration of ideas, by which Plato un- 
derſlood intelligible beings, ſubſiſting by themſelves, 
and the ſource ot all other eflences. Theſe ideas, 
or beings, exiſted primarily in the divine mind, and 
were themſelves ſo many divinities; and it is the 
duty of man to contemplate and deſire them, Next 


to God, and the divine intelle&, Plato formed ſtill 
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2 third principle, namely the ſoul of the world, 
He aſſerted, that ſhe was an emanation from the 
reaſon of God, and inferior to him; that ſhe was 
compoſed of a diviſible and an indiviſible matter; 
and that, on entering into matter, ſhe there be · 
came the principle of life in all created beings. He 
added to this, that there were eternal Gods, and 
others created; that the latter were co-eval with 
the ſoul of the world, and that they were entruſted : 
with the care of preſiding over the formation of a- 
nimals, and in the government of thedifferent parts 
of the world; that they were the interpreters of the 
divine will; and that the world was filled with them, 
Paſſing from thence to the works of nature, Plato 
was of opinion, that the world was perfectly beau- 
tiful, that it had exiſted from eternity, and that it 
was a huge animated being. The fire and the earth 
were firſt created, after which air and water were 
placed between them. As the world was built u- 
pon a geometrical plan, he ſuppoſed that it would 
| laſt for ever. As to the ſoul of man, ſhe was ſe. 
parate from the ſoul of the world, and conſequently 
of a divine nature, but then in an inferior degree, 
. and with a mixture of matter, of which ſhe is 
partly compoſed. According to this ſyſtem, man 
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N is furniſhed with two ſouls; one reaſonable and im- 
d mortal, the other deſtitute of reafon, and ungifted 
* with the privilege of immortality, As to the ac* 
it tive philoſophy mentioned above, Plato diſtinguiſh- 


10 edit into moral and civil, eſtabliſhing both the ons 
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and the other upon a knowlege of ideas He con- 
ſtituted the ſovereign good in the knowing what 
was good, and he made reaſon the judge in our 
chuſing it. He aſſerted, that virtue was beautiful, 
and ſhould be followed for herſelf alone; und that 
the end of all active ſcience is to grow into a reſem- 
blance of the deity, by prudence, juſtice, piety, 
and temperance; that death delivers the ſoul from 
the priſon of the body: and laſtly, with regard to 
ſtates, he aſſerted that they ſhould be governed by 


philoſophy. There is a great ſublimity in many 


of theſe notions, but ſome of them are purely viſi- 
onary, and the great fault of his ſyſtem conſiſts in 
| che little connexion between its parts; 


97 the Acavimne that ſucceeded the Scuoor 
| 22 of PLATO, 
THE firſt eddy bears the name of the ancient 
ſchool, and in this the doctrines of Plato were taught 
in all their purity, Speuſippus filled the chair im · 
mediately after the great academiſts. He was a 


man of wit, of a mild and agreeable temper, deeply 


verſed in the Pythagorean philoſophy, and an a» 
daopter of many of its tenets. He was ſuceeeded by 

 Xenocrates of Chalcedon, whoſe genius, though 
at firſt it appeared contracted and harſh, ripened by 
degrees into excellence; inſomuch that-this philo- 
ſopher is eſteemed one of the greateſt ornaments of 
the academy. His aſpect was ſerious and even for- 
bidding; he was a declared enemy to vice, and 
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carried the auſterity of his virtues to an extreme 
height, He wrote ſeveral - books in mathematics 


which had merit. He left the chair to Polemon, 


the firſt part of whoſe lite being begun in debauch, 
did not prevent him from dedicating the latter part 


of it to philoſophy, virtue, and folitude, . He held 


the ſubtleties of dialeQi.s in great contempt. Crates 
ſucceeded him; and to him Crantor, whoſe name 
is famous as a moraliſt, | | 

Tus ſecond academy, which is called the middle 
ſchool, was founded by Arceſilaus, who was in the 
beginning attached to Theophraſtus the peripate- 
tic, but whom he quitted in order to follow Cran- 
tor. He was a man of great erudi ion, and well 
verſed in the writings of the ancients He was re- 
markable for the ſeverity ot his criticiſms; but ne- 
verthe leſs he knew how to accommodate himſelf to 


the age, and purſue the allurements of pleaſure, - | 
He had a great number of diſciples. | His doctrines 
were different in ſeveral reſpe&s from thoſe of the 


ancient ſchool; and perhaps he was led into this 
diverſity of opinions by many capital errors in the 
ancient ſchool; ſuch as the incredible arrogance of 
the dogmatiſts, who pretended to aſſign cauſes for 


all things; the myſterious air they had thrown u- 


pon the doctrine ot ideas; the entirely diſcarding 
the teſtimony of the ſenſes; the objections of the 

Pyrrhoniſts, who now began to broach their opini- 
ons; the powerful oppoſition of the Stoics and Pe- 


ripateties, who diſcovered the feeble parts of the 
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academic philoſophy, Theſe might have given 
cauſe to reform jor ancient ſchool, and to found a 
new one. 

Tus middle ſchool, therefor, laid K 
s that we could know nothing, nor even 
aſſure ourſelves of the certainty of this poſition; 
from whence they inferred, that we ſhould affirm 
nothing, but always ſufpend our judgment. They 
advanced, that a philoſopher. was able to diſpute 
upon every ſubject, and bring conviction with him, 
even upon contrary ſides of the ſame queſtion; for 
there are always reaſons of equal force both in the 
affirmative and negative of every argument. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, neither our ſenſes, nor 
even our reaſon are to have any credit, and there- 
for. in common affairs, we were to conform our. 
ſelves to received opinions. Arceſilaus was ſucceed- 
ed by his diſciple Lacydes, 


Tur new academy was founded by Data of 


Cyrene, the diſciple of Egeſinus of Pergamus. This 
philoſopher joined to great natural talents the moſt 
indefatigable application, and arrived at great fame, 

He was particularly admired for his eloquence at 
Rome. He was a profeſſed enemy of the Stoics, 
and managed his diſputes with them in a manner 
equally forcible and expert. He, like his predeceſ- 


ſors, made ſome alterations in the tenets of the ac- 


cademy. He maintained, that we have no means 
by which to diſtinguiſh the truth, and that even the 
molt evident appearances may lead us into error; 
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however, that it was beſt to follow the greateſt de- 
gree of probability, which was ſufficient for all the 
uſeful purpoſes of life, He therefor permitted men 
to make uſe of all means to attain happineſs that 
ſeemed moſt likely to conduct them to it. The 
difference, therefor, between the opinion of Car- 


neadesand Arceſilaus conſiſts only in this, they were 


both agreed in the imbecillity of the human un- 
derſtanding; but the firſt permitted men to make 
uſe of probabilities in the purſuit of happineſs, the 
other denied theſe are any way ſerviceable in ſuch 
a deſign, Carneades granted the wiſe man opini- 
on, though he denied him certainty, and left bim 
rules for his conduct in the attainment of felicity. 
CL1iTOMACHUs the Carthaginian was his ſucceſ- 
for; who, however, did not follow his maſter im- 


plicitely, but took whatever he thought right from 


the other ſects. He governed the academy for 
thirty years, both by his lectures and his writings. 

H1s diſciple Philo of Lariſſa was the author of 
the fourth academy. He was extremely eloquent, 
and of a penetrating genius, He aſſerted, that 
with reſpect to our confined faculties, things are 
not certain to us; but that with reſpect to their own 
nature, they are certainly exiſtent. 5 

Tu gx was even a fifth academy, which owed 
its foundation to Antiochus of Aſcalon, the diſciple 
of Philo of Lariſſa. Inſtead of attacking other ſets, 
Antiochus ſet himſelf down to reconcile them toge- 
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ther; particularly the ſect of the Stoics with that 
of the ancient academy. 


Of the School of ARISTOTLE, or the SECT of 
PERIPATETICS. 


ARISTOTLE, born at Stagyra, though of 
Greek extraction, had as much reputation as a phi- 
loſopher could have, and none merited it better. 
He early learned all that could contribute to form 
or embelliſh his underſtanding; and, not confining 
himſelf to philoſophy alone, he addicted himſelf to 
the politer ſtudies, and became excellent both as a 
poet and a rhetorician, Travelling to Athens, he 
there became the auditor of Plato, and was greatly 


eſteemed by his maſter, with whom he ſpent twenty 


years of his life. After Plato's death, he went to 
reſide at the court of Hermias, the tyrant of Ater- 
num, whoſe widow he efpouſed. His reputation 
every day encreaſing, Philip, king of Macedon, 
offered him the charge of the education of his ſon 
Alexander, afterwards ſirnamed the Great. Ariſ- 
totle accepted the offer, and acquitted himſelf ad- 
mirably in his employment, which procured him 


the favour both of the king himſelf and of the queen 


Olympras. After this, he accompanied Alexander 


in his expedition into Afia, and was enriched by 


the bounties of this magnanimous prince; but upon 
a coolneſs between them ſome time after he returned 
to Athens. Here he founded a new ſchool in that 
place of exerciſe which was called the Lyceum, and 
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there taught, according to the cuſtom long eſta» 
bliſhed, a public and a ſecret doctrine. As he gave 
his lectures walking along among his auditors, his 
ſet aſſumed the name of Peripatetics, Being ac-. 
cuſed of impiety he retired with his diſciples to Chal» 
cis where he died. 

Tux hiſtory of * life bas been disfigured by 
calumnies which were the invention of his enemies. 
He was, without doubt, a moſt extraordinary man, 
poſſeſſed of great excellencies, and great defects. 
His followers have praiſed his erudition rather too 
highly: it is ſufficient to ſay, that it was as exten- 
five as the ſtate of knowlege then permitted it to 
be. Though raiſed above his cotemporaries by 
his merit, yet he was not free from envy, a vice 
of the loweſt nature. He has left many writings» 
but, the fate of his works has been very peculiar, 
and had no influence upon philoſophy. in general. 
The preſervation of his writings firſt fell to the 
charge of Theophraftus; from him they paſſed in- 
to the hands of Neleus, of Scepſa, who ſold a part 
of them to Ptolomy Philadelphus. This prince 
having placed them in the library of Alexandria, 
they were conſumed when that glorious fabric was 
ſet on fire by the Saracens. The heirs 'of Neleus 
had hidden the remainder of his works in a ſubter- 
Tanean cavern, where they continued for 130 years, 
though, as it may be ſuppoſed, not without great 
damage. They were taken however, from thence, ' 
and ſold to o Appelicon, of Teya, who finding then 
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in great diſorder, and ſome parts of them loſt, ar- 
ranged and added to them as he thought proper, 
Sylla carried them to Rome, where Tyrannion till 
farther corre&ed them. In this manner, paſſing 
from hand to hand, the works of Ariſtotle have 


greatly ſuffered from the ignorance, or the inaccu- 


racy of tranſcribers. This has given birth to much 


obſcurity, and to omiſſions that are now irrepara- 


ble: it is this which has rendered the ſenſe of Ari- 
ſtotle ſo doubtful, and opened ſuch a wide field 
for the combats of ſcholaſtic philoſophy. Befides, 


our philoſopher was not himſelf very much inclined 


to be perfectly plain and familiar. His ſtile was 
difficult and conciſe. He has employed a mathe- 
matical manner of communication; often uſes terms 


which have no determinate meaning; and, with 
many of his doctrines, he mixes antient opinions as 


taken for granted, which are altogether falſe or un- 
certein. In a word, the Peripatetic philoſophy is 


very obſcure in itſelf, and commentators have ra · 


ther contributed” to encreaſe the obſcurity. From 


the death of its author m the firſt century of the 
chriſtian æra, this philoſophy was but little regard- 


ed; but by degrees it began to riſe into repute, 
and at length arrived to fuch a pitch of unbounded 
ſway, that it even ſeemed to diate with a tyrani- 


cal aſſertion, rather than enlighten by the methods 


of conviction. 
Tux principal aim of Ariſtotle was to raiſe a new 


ſyſtem of natural philoſophy vpon the ruins of all 
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the reſt, and to throw new lights upon the ſubject. 
As to his treatiſes in morality, they were merely a- 
Capted to the manners of a court, He divided 


philoſophy into two parts, one theoretical, the other 


practical, to which he ſubjoined a third, which he 
called inſtrumental. He taught a twofold logic: 
the firſt the analytic, the other the dialectic, parts 
of this art, granting the former the power of pro- 
ducing knowlege, the latter, only probability. In 
purſuance of this he made demonſtration to cone 
ſiſt in a ſyllogiſtical analyſis, compoſed of propofiti- 
ons or enunciations which were thetnſelves compoſed 
of ſimple terms. He diſtinguiſhed terme or themes 
into ſuch as were homonymous, ſynonymous, and pa- 
ronymous, In the firſt claſs he allowed ten predi- 
caments, and ſhewed the parts of every propoſition, 
which were the /ub/e@, the predicate, and the co- 
fula. He then determined the three different me- 
thods by which theſe might be converted into op- 
polites, contraries, and contradiQories, He exactly 
ſhewed the force of the three terms which went to- 
wards the conformation of the ſyllogilm, and the 
three figures to which they may be reduced. He 
laſtly aſſerted ſcience was founded on the reaſon of 
things, whereas captious ſophiſms only led to error, 

His natural philoſophy is replete with terms of 
fcience. He places the principles of things in that 
natural oppoſition which reſults from habitudes and 
privations, The three things of which he aſſerts 


all others are compoſed, are matter, form, and pris 
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vation, Actual exiſtences are formed by powers 

matter could not have been created, but all things 
proceed from it. There are four cauſes; the ma- 
terial cauſe, ex gua; the formal cauſe, per quam ; 
the efficient cauſe, 2 qua; and the final cauſe, prop- 


ter quam. Nature never acts without a deſign; 


motion is the act of power, it exiſts actually; place 
is the ſurface of the contained body; there is no va- 
cuum; time is the meaſure of motion, meaſured 
either backwards or forewards; as motion is finite, 
there muſt neceſſarily be an infinite mover who is 
himſelf immoveable, and this 1s God, | 
Tus ideas of Ariſtotle concerning the ſoul were 
truly enigmatical. He called it the Entelechia of 
the organized body, and aſſerted, that it had no 
motion in itſelf, He granted three faculties, which 
* he called the nutritive, ſenſitive, and reaſonable, 
He acknowleged, however, a communication of 
ſentiment, and an immortality of the active intel» 
lect. a 


Ix his metaphyſics he aſcended to a ſelf- exiſtent 


being, and affirmed, that accidental qualities could 
give us no knowilege of it. The firſt matter of things 
according to him cannot be ſeparated from form, and 
this form it is which we are aceuſtomed to conſider as 
the only real exiſtence There are intentional beings, 
or ſuch as have had exiſtence only in idea. The 
motion ot beings neceſſarily implies that there muſt 
de ſome being without motion. This firſt mover 
gives motion to inferior intelligences, and determines 
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them to aQuate their particular ſpheres. Theſe 
intelligences are immaterial, and the only Gods. 

THE morality of this philoſopher is divided into 
ethical, economical, and political, Happineſs con- 
ſiſts in the analogy of the functions of the ſoul with 
virtue, and by the exerciſe of theſe functions we 
arrive at the ſummum bonum. Virtue is a habit 
founded upon choice, and conſiſts in keeping an 
even mean between two extremes; there are theo- 
retical and practical virtues ; of. the latter there are 
eleven, and of the former five. The object of pru- 
dence is the government of a ſtate, and the krict 
regulation of private ceconomy. 

THEOPHRASTVUS, the Ereſian, was the imme» 
diate fucceſſor of Ariſtotle, and governed the Lyce- 
um with great reputation, having near two thou- 
ſand diſciples He was a man of comprehenſive 
talents and of great eloquence. Theſe qualities 
acquired him the favour of many kings and princes, 
He compoſed many important works, and enriched 
the doctrines of his maſter in ſeveral reſpects. 

AFTER him came Strato, of Lamſachus, the 
Corypheus of the Peripatetics, who. from the ob- 
je of his principal ſtudy, was called the naturaliſt. 
He aſſerted, that all the divine power was in na- 
ture alone, and that there was no neceſſity of have _ 
ing recourſe to the Gods in the formation of an uni- 
verſe. The peripatetic ſchool was afterwards go- 
verned by Lycon, by Oriſton, by Chio, by Crito. 
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Jaus, nod others whom it would be ſuperfluous par- 
ticularly to mention, 
07 the Cynic 81 Sr. 


THE name of this ſect, which ſeems obviouſly 
derived from a Greek word ſignifying a dog, is 


held by ſome as reproachful; however, there are 
others who derive the name of the ſect from the 


place where their firſt lectures was given, which 
was called Cynoſarge. Which ever of theſe is the 
true etymology, it is certain that the firſt Cynics 


were perſons highly refpectable for the purity of 


f 


their morals, and the auſterity of their lives, 


Cloathed only in a coarſe cloak, fed with fruits, 


and drinking only water, they laid down as a foun- 
.damental maxim, that man was only made to be 


virtuous, and by being virtuous to be happy, 


at which happineſs he might arrive by a careful 
inſpection into himſelf, In conſequence of rheſe 


. principles, they were taught to regard all things, 


which were neither virtuous nor vicious, as abſa- 


- ately indifferent in their own nature; and from Py 
this they drew a concluſion, that dreſs, or decen- 


cy of apparel, was totally to be deſpiſed, By this 


means, all the effects of their doctrine were, in 
ſome meaſure, impaired. Inſtead of inſpiring 


others with a contempt for pleaſure, they only 


became themſelyes the objects of contempt and 


deteſtation. Upon ſeeing their auſterities, the 
ſpectator was uſually led to conſider * virt ue they 


ey 
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boaſted as ſomething ſevere, painful, moroſe, and 
even ridiculouſly impoſlible to be ſtrictly obeyed. 
All the admirers of the fine arts were ſtrongly a- 
gainſt them; all thoſe whoſe luxuries, whoſe pride 
or diſſipation they had condemned, retaliated with 
united force, and repaid them with ſcorn and pub. 
lic laughter, Notwithſtanding all this there were 
Cynics who forced themſelves into reputation, and, 
with all the appearance of rhings againſt them, 
were capable of inſpiring eſteem, In a continuance 
of time, however, when the ſe& degenerated, and 


its profeſſors were only remarkable for impu- 


dence and extravagance, they were treated as dogs 
in reality, and perhaps they deſerved it. There 


are many falſchoods propagated concerning this 


ſe&, againſt which the reader ſhould be upon his 
guard, | > 
ANTISTHENES Was the chief of the Cynics, He 
was an Athenian, and paſſed the former part of his 
life as a ſoldier, Having afterwards been an at- 
tendant at the lectures of Socrates, he was princt- 


pally charmed with thoſe exhortations of that great 


philoſopher, which perſuaded to fragality, to tem- 
perance, and to moderation : theſe Antiſthenes was 


reſolved to practiſe by carrying every precept to its 


utmoſt extent. Permitting therefor his beard to 
grow, he went abont the ftreets in a thread-bare 
coat, ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from a common 
beggar, He prided himſelf upon the moſt rigid 
virtue, and thought himſelf obliged to- attack the 
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vicious wherever he found them. This gave hini 
ſome reputation in the city; but it may be ſuppoſed 
that, in a place ſo very luxurious as Athens, he 
had more enemies than diſciples. His philoſophy 
conſiſted rather in action than ſpeculation: it was 
therefor his conſtant maxim, that to be virtuous 
was to be happy, and that all virtue conſiſted in 
action; that the wiſe man ſhould live for himſelf, 
content in all ſituations, and happy alone in the 
conſciouſneſs of his own virtue, He acknowleged 
nothing to be good but what was honourable: and 
aſſerted, that virtue might be acquired by practice. 
Or all the reſt of this ſe& there is but one more 
who deſerves particular mention, and this is the 
famous Diogenes, a native of Sinope, and ſaid to be 
baniſhed: from thence as a coiner of falſe money, 
It was with great reluctance that Antiſthenes ad- 
mitted him among the number of his diſciples; but 
was at length overcome by the aſſiduity and intre- 
Pidity of his new convert. Diogenes entirely laid 
aſide all external ornaments, living wherever he 
could, and upon whatever he could find, fitting in 
the public places, carrying only with him his ſtaff 
and his wallet, and declaiming againſt vice, and 
the vicious, with unreſtrained ſeverity, Having 
been made a ſlave in his old age, he was carried to 
Corinth, where he died in the houſe of his maſter 
Xeniades. It is ſaid, that he pronounced a philo- 
ſophical diſcourſe; in the ſolemn aſſembly of the 
Greeks, upon the Cynic philoſophy. There are 
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many childiſh ſtories imputed to him, and even en⸗ 
vy ſeems to have invented charges againſt him too 
ſcandalous for any credit. His chief diſciples were 
Moniorus and Crates, whoſe wife Hipparchia alſo 
profeſſed the ſame principles. It was impoſſible that 
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a ſect of this kind could long ſubſiſt. It ſeemed to 


be one of thoſe ſallies of the human mind which 
have but a ſhort continuance; whereas the Epicu- 
rean philoſophy is grounded in our moſt favourite 
paſſions and appetites; hence it is that the latter is 


dangerous, while the Cynic philoſophy is only ridi- 


culous, 


Of the SToOIC SECT, 


ZENO, a native of Cyprus, was its founder, 
Arriving, when young, at Athens to ſtudy philo. 
ſophy, he followed Crates, the Cynie, for ſome 
time; but he could not approve the filthineſs of his 
maſter's habit, nor the contempt he ſhewed for all 
the ſciences. This led him to attend the lectures 
of Xenocrates, Stilpo, and Polemon. Having af- 
terwards conceived a deſign of compoling a new 
ſchool himſelf, he fixed upon a place, from the 
name of which the ſect was afterwards denominated, 
Although he abandoned the Cynic ſect, yet he re- 
tained all their ſeverity of manners, and was at- 
tended by a numerous concourſe of diſgiples. He 
compoſed many Works, and died in an advanced 


age, 


THE lden of Zeno was almoſt entirely taken 
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from the opinions of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Plato : theſe he endeavoured to refine by the ſab- 
tleties of the Megaric ſchool, and adopted the mo- 
rality of the Cynics. His principal intention was 
to oppoſe his new ſyſtem to thoſe of Arceſilaus, Car- 
neades, and particularly of Epicurus; which, in 
Cacceding times, produced the greateſt animoſity, 
and almoſt an implacable hatred between the two 
ſets. The melancholy diſpoſition of Zeno firſt led 
him into the paradoxy which he taught, and which 


his future diſciples ſupported with an obſtinacy that 
was rather the effect of pride than real conviction, 
Tus logic of the Staics was perfectly embarraſ- 


ſing ; it was rather the art of endleſs diſputation, 


and maintaining contradictions, than of inveſtigating 


truth. It was divided into rhetoric and dialectic. 
They laid down two foundations upon which all 
knowlege was ſupported, the outward impreſſion 
of objects, and the internal ſenſation. The former 
only depends upon the fortuitous circumſtances of 
things; the latter, as itis ſeated in the mind, is the 
criterion of truth, Mental comprehenſion, there- 
for, is the ſcience of real exiſtence, whether it a- 
riſes from intuition, from reaſoning, or from de- 
monſtration. From hence proceeds the aſſent given 
by the mind to the evidences of things. We have 
no innate ideas: they are all acquired by the ſenſes. 
Theſe and many other ſubtleties, which it would 
be ſuperfluous to mention, were warmly maintained 
amongſt them. 


Pra 
con 
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As to their natural philoſophy, they ſuppoſed | 
that in the beginning a chaos exiſted impregnated 


with ſeminal reaſons, which being arranged and 


diſpofed, the univerſe or nature was produced. 
This univerſe is but one, ſay they; but it contains 
two principles, one an efficient principle, which is 
God; the other a paſſive principle, which is matter. 
God is a fire or a pure ether; he inhabits the cirs 
cumference of heaven, and as oppoſed to matter; 
is to be conſidered as a ſpirit, eternal, incorruptible; 
good, and endued with foreſight in conſequence of 
his intimate connection with all parts of the univerſe, 
From hence proceeds deſtiny which governs the 
world, and to which all things are ſubject, not of 
their own defire, but by virtue of an internal necefs 
ſity in their nature; from whence it may be infers- 
red that there is an immutable law, which is no- 
thing more than the natural order and chain of 
cauſes, Dæmons and ſouls are particles of, and 
emanations-from, the divinity, The world is an 
animal. The ſun conſiſts of a very pure fire, and 
is fed like the ſtars by vapours. The world is to 
be conſumed by a general conflagration. 

Tus Stoics have derived their greateſt reputation 
from their morality, In fact, it had a very im- 
poſing aſpect; but when more cloſely examined, it 
was found to be ill founded, and even dangerous in 
practice. They taught that the true end of man 
conſiſted in living in a manner conformable to na- 
ture, and that each ſhould obey his internal moni- 
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tor, that particle of the divinity which conſtitutes 
the ſoul. Good is what conducts men to perfect 
happineſs: all good things are equal. The paſſions 
ariſe from falſe judgments in the mind, and duty 
conſiſts in a knowlege of truth, and in conformity 
to nature. | Virtue is a diſpoſition of the ſoul agree- 
able to life, There are four cardinal virtues which 
cannot be ſeparated from each other; and there is 
no mediocrity, between vice and virtue. Their 
commentaries and further diviſions of this ſubject 
would lead us into tedious diſquiſitions to very little 
purpoſe. 

ZzNoO had many ſucceſſors; the moſt celebrated 
of whom were Perſeus, Arilto of Chio, who made 
great alterations in the ſtoical ſyſtem, Henillus, 
Spzrus, Cleanthes who lived in poverty, Chryfip- 
pus, the moſt famous of the ſe& and a great logi. 
cian, Zeno of Tarſus, and Diogenes of Apollonia, 

Tuus having taken a ſurvey of the Greek philo- 
ſophy, we may here obſerve, that the' conqueſts of 
Alexander ſerved to diffuſe theſe ſyſtems through 
different parts of the world, This prince, who 
ſubdued ſo many nations, particularly Egypt and 
the greateſt part of Aſia, was himſelf a ſcholar 
of Ariſtotle, as we have already obſerved, and al- 
ways had ſome Greek philoſophers in his train. By 
their means, philoſophy extended its limits, and 
the conquered inſenſibly adopted the opinions as 
well as the manners of their conquerors. Alexan- 
der's plan was to form the whole known world into 


tf 
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one empire, which he was to guide It was about 
this time that the oriental theology of the Perſians 
and Brachmans, particularly that of Zoroaſter, was 
blended with the mythology and theogony of the 
Greeks : the old dodtrine of emanations was thus 
revived in an oriental habit. The progreſs of this 
doctrine was no where. more rapid than in Egypt, 
from its ſimilitude to that which they formerly cul. 
tivated, The Pythagorean and Platonic philoſophy 
took deep root in this country under the govern- 
ment of the Ptolomies, and even the Peripatetic and 
Stoic philoſophy had. ſome partiſans. In a word, 
all Egypt became as it were a colony of Greece un- 
der theſe Grecian kings. The ideas of religion, 
which 'till then were prevalent | among them, were 
in a manner intirely obliterated, a the Grecian 
mythology prevailed, or at leaſt was intimately 
blended with the former. This new doctrine it is 
uſual to aſcribe to Hermes. It came into very high 
reputation; and, about the times of the firſt Ro- 
man emperors, it was conſidered as the moſt ſab. 
lime and ſolid wiſdom that was then in being. 
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Containing the HIs ToRTY of PHILOSOPHY from 
the Foundation of Rome to the Re- "Sftabliſbment 
of Letters. 

I N this department we may conſider the efforts 

of, I. The Gentiles; II. The Jews; III. The 

Saracens; IV. The Chriſtians, 
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| ARTICLE I. Of the PHILOSOPHY of the Ge x» 
Ry: © Pans 
Tr are divides 5 into 1. Romans; 3 2. A 
ſiatics. Ks | 


| * Of the PuiLosorY of the 1 5 
WE ſhall firſt ſpeak of the times prior to the age 


it. 


THE dawnings of philoſophy among the firſt 
Romans were glimmering and faint. It is generally 
known in what manner Rorae was founded, and 


of Auguſtus; and ſecondly, of thoſe which followed 


Of the Tims preceding the Reign of AuGusTUus. 


what was the ſpirit of its government in earlier ages. 
It was a ſtate purely military, which knew no other 


ſy 
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art but that of war; nor any other pleaſure than 
that of victory. We are not to expect, therefor, 
to find any ray of philoſophy, either under the 
kings or the conſuls of theſe firſt periods. They 
not only neglected this ſtudy, but were even taught 
to fly from it as only tending to render the manners 
more effeminate, and repreſs courage. Thus we 
ſee the reaſon why the philoſophers whom the Greeks 
ſent to Rome were quickly diſmiſſed, and the ſenate 
ſoon after gave orders that neither philoſophers nor 
rhetoricians ſhould abide in Rome. However, in 
ſucceeding times, young men of diſtinction, who were 
employed in the armies which were ſent to Greece, 
uſually attended the lectures of the philoſophers of 
that country; and becoming admirers of philoſophy, 
introduced it into their own, Of this number, a- 
mong others, were Scipio Africanus, and Lzlius 
Furius, who were declared \abettors of Stoiciſm. 
Several expert lawyers, ſuch as Quintus Tubero, 
Quintus Mucius Sczvola, and others, followed their 
example. Lucullus, one of the richeſt and moſt 
magnificent lords of Rome, became the diſciple of 
Antiochus, of Aſcalon. From about this time, 
particularly from the ditator{hip of Sylla, the phi- 
loſophy of the Greeks was known and eſtèemed by 
the Romans. Tyrannion, who publiſhed the works 
of Ariſtotle; did not a little contribute to this taſte 
for Grecian erudition among them. | 

THe principal ſects which were followed-1 in n 
eupital of the world were 120 
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1. Tux Pythagorean, Pythagoras had a ſtatue 


erected to his memory at Rome for many ages. En- 
nius has tranſcribed in his works ſome fragments of 
his exoteric phlioſophy. In the times of Cicero, Sti- 
gidius Figulus, famous for his ſkill in divination, 
propoſed ſeveral ſolutions of the appearances of na- 
ture from the philoſophy of Pythagoras. But this 
ſyſtem was not long followed. 

2. Tax Academic ſect had better fortune. The 
antient ſchool had for its followers Marcus Brutus, 
the great admirer of Plato, and who alſo adopted 
the ſyncretic opinions of Antiochus; as alſo Teren- 
tius Varro, the moſt complete ſcholar that Rome 
ever produced, Marcus Piſo was a diſciple of the 
latter; but he was {till more honoured in being the 
maſter of Marcus Tullius Cicero, who was alſo in- 
ſtructed by Philo of Lariſſa, Diodorus the Stoic, 
Antiochus the Academic, and Poſſidonius. This 
illuſtrious Roman was particularly eminent at the 
bar; though he did not confine his talents to that 
employment only, but during the troubles of the 
republic, addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy; and his writings on this ſubject are, perhaps, 
the moſt precious bequeſt we have received from anti- 
quity, He has the merit of having firſt introduced 
into the Roman language ſeveral philoſophical terms 
and modes of expreſſion that were before known on- 
ly to the Greeks; and alio of giving us a faithful 
expoſition of the opinions of the principal ſects that 
flouriſhed before him. He chiefly inclined to the 
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middle academy, and purſuing the ſteps of Carne- 


the Stoics, Q Lucilius Balbus, and Cato Uticenſis, 
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ades, he admitted only probabilities, However, 
he has treated on the duties of mankind i in the man- 
ner of the Stoĩcs. 

3. The Stoic ſect, to which alli of diſtinction 
and lawyers chiefly addicted themſelves. Among 


that martyr to the republic, who choſe death rather 
than ſue for mercy, were the moſt famous, It was 
rather by the ſtrictneſs of their morals, and the ri- 
gidity of their virtue, than their lectures, that this 
{e& propagated its doctrines. 

4. Tux Peripatetic ſect. This ſect, which for a 
while was obſcure, received new luſtre upon the 
diſcovering the works of Ariſtotle, and of Theo- 
phraſtus, of whoſe works Andronicus Rhodius made 
a collection, and added commentaries of his own, 
The principal patrons of this philoſophy at Rome 
were Cato, Craſſus, and Piſo. 

5. Tux Epicurean ſe& was greatly followed; and 
among the number of its partizans we find, Tor- 
quatus, Vellerius, Trebatius, Papirius, Pztus, Ve- 
nius, Albutius, Piſo, Fabius, and Pomponius At- 
ticus. The opinions of Epicurus in natural philo- 
ſophy were embelliſhed with all the ornaments of 
poetry by Lucretius, one of the n . of an- 
tiquity. 

6. Laſtly, the Pyrronic ſe& was „ but 
without any great ſucceſs, at Rome; it even ſeemed 
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qvite extinguiſhed until Renedefirnus revived it at 
Alexandria. | 8 F E 
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| AUGUST US, having overcome all his competitors 
to the empire, enjoyed it for more than half a cen · 
tury; and the ſciences flouriſhed under the mflu- 
ence of his favour, All who had either erudition 
or genius enjoyed his protection. He even honour- 
ed thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed for their reach of 
thought, or ſublimity of conception, with his 
friendſhip and familiarity; and had a particular 
affection for the profeſſors of philoſophy, in which 
he himſelf had made ſome profictency. The poe- 
try, therefor, of the times was embelliſhed with the 
faſhionable opinions of philoſophy. Virgil and Ho- 
race adopted the doctrines of Fpicurus; Ovid gave 
an abſtract of the philoſophy of Pythagoras; Manr- 
us, Lucan, and Perſius gave into the opinions of 
Zeno and the Stoics. The hiſtorians themſelves 
have not been blind to the charms of philoſophy, 
as may be ſeen in the works of Livy and Strabo, 
As to the great, they were of opinion, that nothing 
could fo much exalt their character as a rigid pro- 
feſſion of Stoĩciſm; but after the times of Auguſtus 
and Tiberius the throne was filled by men, not on- 
ly unworthy to reign, but to live; enemies not only 
ol philoſophy, but of all mankind. Such were Ca- 
ligula, Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. Their 
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ſucceſſors Trajan, Adrian, and the Antonini, re- 
kindled its faded luſtre; and in this ſtate it re- 
mained under the reigns of Severus, A and 
Gordian, 

THe principal ſeas, which were in faſhion dur» 
ing the period of which we are ſpeaking, were, 

1. Tux Pythagorean, Among others profeſſing 
it, we find Anaxalaus, of Lariſſa, who addicted 


himſelf entirely to the contemplation of nature, and 


is aid to have excelled in magic, which induced 
Auguſtus to baniſh him out of Italy. Sextus, an 
illuſtrious Roman, being deeply affected with the 
deplorable circumſtances of his country, embraced 
the moſt formidable auſterities, and was the foun- 
der of a ſe&, the rigour of which none but men of 
the utmoſt reſolution could ſuſtain, His doctrines 
were ſecret; but many of the opinions of Pythago- 
ras were {aid to be blended among them; however 
the ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, which this philotophy 
required, ſoon put it out of repute, and it remains 
wholly unknown, except a few ſayings aſcribed to 
Sextus, Sotion, the maſter of Seneca, united Stoi- 
ciſm and Pythagoriſm into one ſyſtem. Apolloni- 
us, of Tyanea, was not a little ſpoken of; ſome 
have even had the aſſurance to put his miracles in 


| competition with thoſe of Chriſt ; but Philoſtratus, 


who has made the attempt, has only filled his work 
with fable and palpable abſurdity, Apollonius 
was a bold and artful impoſtor ; he ran through 
the pringipal countries of Faropf. Aſia, and Afrt 
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death is wholly unknown 


HESTON VOY 
ca, and died at Epheſus; but the manner of his 
As he was once ha. 
ranguing the people in a public aſſembly, he ſtopt 
ſhort all of a ſudden, and cried out, Courage, 
Stephanes ! ftrike the tyrant ! and immediately af- 
ter a ſhort'pauſe, The tyrant is dead. It was after- 
wards found that Stephanes had, at this inſtant of 
time, ſtabbed Domitian, who had long inſulted the 
earth with impunity, His philoſophy, Which he 
expreſſed in ſhort ſentences, was a vile collection of 
idolatry and pantheiſm, Moderatus, of Gades, or 
Cadiz as it is now called, collected and publiſhed 
various fragments of the philoſophy of Pythagbras. 
Secundus endeavoured to diftingnith himſelf, by 
keeping for life that ſilence which the Pythagorean 
ſect preſcribed. His anſwers to the emperor Adrian, 
however, did him more real honour, Nichoma- 
chus was a mathematician, The ſect of Pythago- 
ras is that which of all others has fallen into the 
moſt irretrievable obſcurity ; without doubt, becauſe 
its principal myſteries were kept concealed, and the 


reſt did not ſeem worth preſerving, We may only 


obſerve, that thoſe philoſophers, who latterly a- 
dopted the doctrines of Pythagoras, enriched them 


with opinions taken from other ſyſtems of philoſo. 


phy, particularly from Platoniſm. 
2. Tu Platonic ſet, We muſt take care not 
to confound this with the Academic, The latter 


having obtained great credit, particularly after that 


air of ſcepticiſm was ſoftened, which it at firſt bore, 
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was at length entirely abandoned under the em- 


perors; and Phavorinus is the only perſon we find 


who adhered to it with fingular attachment, In 
the Platoniſm of theſe times may be obſerved ſeveral 
veltiges of the firſt and third ſchools; but even theſe 
greatly over-run with Syncretiſm, borrowed from 
the Stoical and other ſects. | | 
THRASYLLUS may be put at the head of the 
Platonitts of this age. He lived under Auguſtus 
and- Tiberius, and was a man of profound know- 
lege; but made peculiar boaſts af underſtanding 
aſtrology, which gained him great reputation with 
Tiberius, who had a very ſtrong attachment to this 
pretended ſcience He left treatiſes in aſtronomy 
and muſic, Theon, of Smyrna, made uſe of ma- 
thematics to explain the doctrines of Plato. Alci- 
nous compoſed an excellent introduction to the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy. Taurus, of Berytum, gained 
great repntation in the reign of Antoninus Pius for 
the vigour with which he oppoſed that injudicious 
mix: ure of Platonic, Stoic, and Peripatetic philoſo- 
phy, which was at that time uſually practiied A- 
pulias, well known by his romance of the golden. 
aſs, a rhetorician of Afric, verſed in the religious, 
ſecrets of the times, and otherwiſe of extenſive li- 
terature. Atticus was the author of ſome books 
which, under the emperor Marcus Aurelius, were 
read in all the Platonic ſchools with great venerati - 
on, and which ſhewed the impoſſibility of reconcil- 
ing Ariſtotle with Plato. Numinius diſtinguiſhed 
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himſelf by niting rhany of the opinions of Pytha- 
s with thoſe of Plato. He it was who gave 
13 the name of Moſes the Attic, Moſes Atticiſans, 
Maximus Tyrius lived under the reign of Commo - 
dus. He was an elegant ſophiſt, who at once uni- 
ted the arts of rhetoric and philoſophy in his book 
of the doctrines of Plato, a work eſteemed even at 
this day. We may alſo here add the names of 


Plutarch and Galen, two men of univerſal know 


lege for the times in which they lived; but who 
were addicted to no peculiar ſects, rather extracting 
what they thought good in each. Plutarch was 
the ſcholar of Animonius. 4 
3. Tax Eclectic ſet: this was originally of Egypt. 
In this country they firſt began by molding the o- 
pinions of Pythagoras and Plato, ſo as to unite them 
with the Egyptian'theology, and the doctrines of 
Zoroaſter. This produced a new kind of philoſo- 
phy, which at firſt received the name of Platoniſm; 


but which was in fact only an ill connected combi- 
nation of different opinions, ſyſtems, and religions; 


by which it was intended to form ſuch a ſect as 
would embrace all others; and at the ſame time to 
give a greater ſanction to their attempts, they pre- 


tended to their ſecret doctrines as other ſects had 
done. 


All the Greeks, who have given us an ac- 


count of this ſect, made it principally to conſiſt in 


Pythagoriſm and Platoniſm. It was particularly at 
Alexandria that this ill- formed ſyſtem grew up, un- 
der the auſpices of Antioclus, of Aſcalon, who gave 
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lectures in the academic ſchool. At firſt it ſcarce 
had the name of a ſect; but after a time, when 
both the chriſtians and Pagans began to ſee the folly 
of philoſophical diſpntes, and to deſpiſe the profeſ- 
ſion of every ſe, this ſeemed to an uponithe ruins 
of all philoſophy. 


Tu firſt who reduced this ſyſtem into order was 


'Potamon, of Alexandria, who lived towards the 


end of the ſecond century, and who, in his choice 
of different fyſtems, ' chiefly held to that of Plato. 
His attempts, however, produced no great effect. 
Ammonius Saceas who lived at the beginnifig of 
the third century, and who, from being a chriſtian, 
apoſtatized to paganiſm, reſolved to try anc- 
ther method. He borrowed many of the principal 
truths of chriſtianity as they were taught in the ca- 
techetic ſchool of Alexandria, and made a moſt 


ſhameful mixture of theſe with Platonic errors, and 


Egyptian ſuperſtition, thus hoping to reconcile the 


chriſtians and Pagans to the ſame opinions, He 


alſo had recourſe to what he thought good in other 
ſyſtems, and vainly hoped to blend the diſagreeing 
parts of all into one uniform whole, He had many 
diſciples, as well among the gentiles as chriſlians, 
Plotinus is the moſt celebrated among the, former; 
and Origen, Adamantius, and Herennius among 
the latter. 

PLorixus contributed more than any . te 
the propagation of the Electie ſet. He was born 


in E Fsypt, and Ls of a gloomy habit of mind, 
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Aſter having been the hearer of many philoſophers, 
and among others of Potamon, he at length gave 
himſelf up to the guidance of Ammonius; after 
which, being enliſted into the army of Gordian, he 
travelled into Perſia, and there was inſtructed in 


the philoſophy of the Eaſt. Returning to Rome, 


he taught the doctrines of Ammonius, but with the 
utmoſt precautions and reſerve, becaule of the oath 
of ſecrecy which was previouſly to be taken. How- 


ever, his diſciples were not ſo ſecret as he, but di- 


vulged the doctrines which they had learnt, ſo that 
he was at laſt induced to open a public ſchool, 
where he taught in the moſt open manner. He 
even. attempted to compole a body which might 
give a complete view of his philoſophy; though in 
this he acquitted himſelf but indifferently, and Por- 
phyry was afterwards obliged togive it a poliſhing, 
Among the number of the diſciples of Plotinus, there 


were even ſeveral ladies. He was greatly reſpeQed, 


and enjoyed great anthority, He never indulged 


* himſelf with eating animal food, and lived in the 


molt abſtemious manner, He died in Campania 
with the ſame degree of enthuſiaſm in which he 
lived, There are few men who indulgde a greater 
variety of ſuperſtitions than he: a complete fanatic, 


he boaſted his extacies, and by thoſe flights raiſed - 
admiration in ſuch minds as reſembled his own. 


His writings are perfeQly obſcure, 
AmoNG the chief of his diſciples we find Amelius 
Gentilianus, no leſs a fanatic than his maſter; and 
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Porphyry, who afterwards became the bulwark of 
the ſet This was in reality a man of great learn- 
ing, of the moſt refined education, and perfectly 
{killed in all the knowlege of the times. He was a 


Syrian by extraction, and his real name was Mal- 


chus. He received from Origin the firſt tincture of 
letters; he aſterwards added to his improvements 
by the lectures of Longinus, the celebrated rhetori- 
cian, and finiſhed his ſtudies under Plotinus, who 
filled his mind with the ſuperſtitions we have ſeen. 
He was animated with the moſt perfect diſlike to 
chriſtianity, and was the laſt, whoſe argumentative 
efforts were levelled at the deſtruction of this holy 
religion, As to his philoſophy, what we find in 


his writings is merely taken indiſcriminately from 


all former ſyſtems; but his erudition throws a pleaſ- 
ing air over the whole, and conſtitutes the principal 
merit of his works, He died at the beginning of 
the fourth century, highly celebrated for his ta- 

JamBLicvs, the diſciple of Porphyry, became, 
after him and Plotinus, the third ſupporter of the 
ſect, and did not fall ſhort of his predeceſſors in en- 
thuſiaſm, As he was deeply ſkilled in pagan the- 
urgy, he paſſed for a worker of miracles;- or a leaſt 
had art enough to deceive the people who gave him 
the ſirname of the ue divine. He was otherwiſe 
a perſon of excellent talents, and did not a little a- 


vail himſelf of the inſtructions of Porphyry. He 
was maſter of all the mathematical and literary 
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knowlege that was then known, but wanted judg- 
ment, as may be readily ſeen from the number 
of trifles and falſehoods with which che works he 
has left are replete. 
Tu ſchool of Jamblicus 8 very . 
treatment when Conſtantine the Great undertook 
to aboliſh paganiſm; for the heads of this ſchool 
were at once prieſts and profeſſors of philoſophy. 
Julian, the apoſtate, gave new life to this ſect, and 
may himſelf be ranked among the number of thoſe 
philoſophers whoſe writings encreaſed its reputation, 
Under his reign we find Adeſius, Euſtathius, So- 
fipatra, Euſebius of Mynd, Priſcus, and above all, | 
Maximus of Epheſus. Hierocles lived in a latter | 
period, at Alexandria; but confined himſelf wholly 
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to philoſophical ſtudies, without touching upon 
religion. The liberality of the emperors Adrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, and the Antonini, ſupported pro- { 
feſſors at Athens, who publicly taught this philo- { 
ſophy. After the incurſions of the Goths, Plutarch, i 
the diſciple of Neſtorius, gave refuge to this philo - e 
ſophy, and pretended to great power, as well in q 
magic as theurgy; in both which he inſtructed his t; 
daughter Aſclepigenia, and his ſon Hierius. He f 


was ſucceeded in the philoſophical chair by Syria- ti 
nus; after whom came Proclus, the moſt famous of tl 
this ſect for his time, and in reality a man of great d 
knowlege and penetration. He was born at Bizan- b 
tium, learned the Peripatetic philoſophy under O- ſt 
lympiodorus, and afterwards improved in the Ec - w 
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lectic under Plutarch and Serianus. He was alſo 


well verſed in what were called the Chaldean arts. 
Though poſſeſſed of moſt extenſive erudition, he had 
but little judgment. His diſciples Marinus, Iſidorus, 
and Damaſcius, continued to ſupport the ſucceſſion 
of thoſe reputedly ſacred opinions, We may add 


to the number of the ſe& Hypaſia, that moſt learn- 


ed lady, who was killed at Alexandria by an inſur- 
rection of the chriſtians. There were ſeveral others 


who gave ſplendor to this ſect, whom, however, 


we ſhall omit mentioning, | 

Ir we would now conſider the genius and nature 
of this ſe, we ſhall find that it was chiefly confined 
to the country which firſt give it birth, and that 
it was only a mixture of all thoſe religions with 
which Egypt was at that time replete. What gave 
Electic philoſophy its greateſt force were, the ſhame. 
ful and almoſt uninterrupted diſputes of the philo- 
ſophers, who, by theſe means, rendered themſelves 
in the end entirely deſpicable, and unable to reſiſt 
either the Chriſtians or the Sceptics whe' oppoſed 
them. It was, therefor, thought the wiſeſt way 
to unite, into one ſyſtem, all that was beſt, either 
in the ſyſtems or the religions that were at that 
time known. Platoniſm, and the doctrines of Py- 
thagoras, were conceived to be the propereſt foun- 


dation for ſuch an univerſal undertaking, as they 


beſt ſerved to ſupport religion. Afterwards, by 

ſtrained interpretations, the doctrines of Arxiſtotle 

were brought to correſpond; and, in ſhort, ſome - 
M 3 
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thing was borrewed from the opinions of every re- 
ligion, and every ſect. This, as may be ſuppoſed, 
produced the moſt extreme confuſion, and was con- 
fequently the fitter to produce the extravagancies 


of enthuſiaſm. The profeſſors therefor ſpoke of 


nothing but viſions,” of a commerce with the divi - 
nity, and of miracles wronght either by magic or 
theurgic powers. To all this they joined the ori- 
ental doctrines of Zoroaſter, as it furniſhed ſublime 


language concerning religion, Chviftianity having 
alſo at this time an extenſive ſpread, they reſolved . 


to adopt whatever it produced in morals that tend- 


ed to make men better. Thus this re-eftabliſhment, 


this pretended purification of philoſophy produced 
in fact its greateſt depravation. What is molt dif- 
pleaſing at this day is, that the followers of this 
ſect being deſirous of uniting all other ſyſtems to 
their own, they have ſo much diſguiſed the opini- 
ons of former philoſophers, that they are now per- 
fectly unintelligible. The Jewiſh and Chriſtian re- 
ligions alſo ſuffered much under the hands of theſe 
pretended improvers; they brought in to them, as 
far as they were able, that confuſion, which, on 
one hand, gave birth to ſo many hereſies that were 
ſo prejudicial to the church; and on the other thoſe 
ſuperſtitions which called for a late reformation, 

Arn theſe obſervations, it would be difficult 
to enter into a detail of the particular dogmas of 
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were the metaphyſical doctrines of God, ſpirits, dæ- 
mons, the ſoul and the world. It gave alſo ſome 
lectures upon morals. The expreſſions of Plato 
were almoſt conſtantly employed in the diſcuſſion 
of theſe ſubjects, but with a very different TING 
from what they had in the original. 

ALTHOUGH the Electic ſect took a new name, 
yet we muſt obſerve that the idea which gave riſe 
to this name was not new. It was in general the 
way with the chiefs of ſects to unite with their own 


opinions thoſe of ſuch other philoſophers as ſeemed 
to them neareſt the truth; but what the Electic 


ſectaries chiefly differed in from others was their 


Profeſſion of being ſwayed by no great names in their 


purſuit of philoſophy, contrary to the cuſtom of o- 
thers who reverenced their peculiar maſter with the 
moſt blind veneration, However, they fell into 


an error perhaps worſe than that they ſtrove to a- 


void; their ſect, inſtead of being a quinteſſence from 


the reſt, was in fact a mixture of all their impuri- 


ties; and perhaps nothing is more reproachful to 


Philoſophy in general than the follies and extrava- 


gancies of theſe, who ſometimes alſo aſſumed the 


name of modern Platoniſts. The ſect alſo had the 


appellation of Alexandrine from the city of Alexan - 


dria, where it firſt had its birth. Its progreſs was 
ſuch, that in the end it ſwallowed up all other ſects, 
and reigned alone from the third century to the 
ſeventh, that is, *till about the entire extinction of 
paganiſm, The ſchool of Plotinus gave it its great- 


+. 
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eſt luſtre, and from it iſſued out a whole ſwarm of 
| pretended philoſophers who filled all Aſia and 
Greece, 

4. Tas Peripatetic ſet, They who interpreted 
the works of- Ariſtotle in the beginning were faith- 
ful to their original, and clear in their expoſitions. 
Of this number were Soſigenes, an excellent mathe. 
matician, who corrected the calender, Boetius, Nt- 
cholas of Damas, a perſon equally eloquent and 
learned, Xenarchus, Atheneus, and Alexander of 
XAgea, Ammonius who came after, as we have 
ſeen, endeavoured to alter the opinions of Ariſtotle; 


but in this he was oppoſed by Adraſtus, Ariſtocles, 


Meflenius, and particularly by Alexander Aphrodi- 
ſens, one of the principal ſupports of Peripatetic 
philoſophy. There were alſo ſome EleQics whom 
ve may ſtile Peripatetics from their peculiar attach- 
ment to the works of Ariſtotle; ſuch as Themilti. 
us, a man of great eloquence, Olympiodorus, Sim- 
plicius, Proclus, and others, We may aflign 
three ſtages to this philoſophy after the birth 
of Chriſt. The firſt extends from Andronicus to 
Ammonius, the maſter of Plutarch. During this 
time the Peripatetic doQrines remained uncorrupt, 
and the ſect was diſtin from all others. From 
the time of Ammonius, which is its ſecond ſtage, 
it began to be corrupted by the EleQtic mixture, 
and only a few philotophers were attached to it in 
particular. Of thoſe few was Alexander Aphrodi- 


ſeus, as we have obſerved above, The third Rage 


has Py 
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was, when this philoſophy was introduced into the 


chriſtian ſchools, in which it was moſt miſerably 


disfigured by the ignorance and deſigns of the 
ſchoolmen. N + 
5. Tur Cynic ſect offers Muſonius to our view, 
whom Nero ſent into baniſhment for the boldneſs 
of his ſpeech; Demetrius who became obnoxious ta 
the ſame emperor from the ſame cauſe, and who is 
juſtly celebrated for the conſtancy with which he 
endured the torments which were inflicted on him by 
this tyrant; Demonax, who, of all the Cynics, ex- 
hibited a pattern of the moſt undeviating virtue, 
without any mixture of the vices of his ſect, and 
who for this reaſon was highly eſteemed by the A» 
therians; Creſcens, that violent oppoſer of Chriſti. 
anity; and laſtly, Peregrinus, who, having for a 
a long time led a wandering life, diſſeminated 
many errors, ended his career by voluntarily burn. 


ing himſelf alive in a public aſſembly of the Greeks, 


Tux government of the emperors, having relaxed 
the vigour of enquiry, deſtroyed all traces of anti. 
ent liberty, and formed all characters into ſervile 
obedience. The Cynic ſect degenerated by degrees, 
and at leagth was totally extinguiſhed. Thoſe who 
ſtill pretended to the title were in reality the moſt 
ſhameleſs beggars, who made philoſophy a pretext 
to cover their impudence, ſloth and extrayagance. 
Their extreme gluttony rendered them paraſites; 
and this is a vice of ſo low a nature, that it oblite- 
rates all eſteem. But vile as theſe men were, they 
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who view things in a proper light muſt ſtill preſerve 
a juſt eſteem for the doctrines they profeſſed, and 
the virtues it was calculated to promote before it 
was corrupted in the ſequel. 

6. The Stoic ſect produced very learned men. 
We ſhall mention in this place Athenodorus of Tar- 
ſus, whoſe juſtice ſo much attracted the eſteem of 
Auguſtus; Cornutus, who was the maſter of Lucan 
and Perſius; Caius Muſonius Rufus, whom Veſpa- 
ſian ſo highly favoured; Chæremon the Egyptian, 
who acquired reputation by his ſentences, and who 
was the preceptor of Nero; but particularly Sene- 
ca, who {till more gloriouſly diſcharged this office, 
and who was the moſt celebrated philoſopher of the 
ſet. This great man having held a diſtinguiſhed 
employment at court, and led a life of frugality in 
the midſt of riot and exceſs, at length was obliged 
to die by the order of the tyrant his pupil. He 
only had his choice of the manner, and he was ac- 


cordingly bled to death in a warm bath, Dion of 


Pruſium, -who from his eloquence was called Chry- 
ſoſtemus, or the Golden Mouthed, was of the Stoic 
ſe&, but joined to his opinions the practical auſterity 
of the Cynics, Euphrates commendable for his pe- 
netration and eloquence, Epictetus, who, though 
a ſlave, was nevertheleſs an admirable philoſopher, 
and who ought to be preferred before all the reſt, 
if we do juſtice to the auſterity of his morals, and 


the integrity of his life. We cannot cloſe this liſt 


more ſplendidly than with the emperor Marcus Au- 
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relius: this royal philoſopher, who has left us ſuch 


a precious monument of wiſdom in his admirable 


reflections; and whole life, as well in a private as a 
public ſtation, was but a lively portrait of his own 
maxims. The Stoic ſe& was thus, in ſome meaſure, 
the prevailing one under the emperors, who had for 
the moſt part Stoical preceptors. Added to this, 
the fundamentals of this doctrine agreed extremely 
well with the form of government. That oſtenta- 
tion of virtue which they profeſſed procured them 
an admiration and reſpe&t which would probably 
have been refuſed, had their motives been better 
known, as pride and hypocriſy was the grounde 
work of their ſyſtem, Many men, and even wo- 
men of this ſe&, having preferred a voluntary death 
to the living under a tyrannical government, con- 
tributed to its reputation. Among the number of 
theſe ſuicides, Poetus and his wife Arria, Helvidius, 


and Fannia, are the moſt remarkable. Public ſto- 


ical ſchools were therefor founded at Rome, Alex- 
andria, and Athens; and Marcus Aurelius himſelf 
wore the pallium or habit of theſe philoſophers. 
The EleRtic philoſophy however which ſucceeded 
buried this ſe as well as all others in its boſom, 
and it fell entirely into oblivion, 0 

7. Tux Epicurean philoſophy ſupported itſelf 
for a long time from that intimate union there is 
between its precepts and men's inclinations; Its 
principal obje& was to combat all the reigning ſu- 
perſtitions; and yet laudable as this motive was, 
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wee find few men of great note among its followers. 


Pliny che elder, Lucian, and Diogenes Laertius, 
are ſaid to have inclined to this ſect of philoſophy. 


8. LasTLyY, the Sceptic ſect, which was but in | 


little repute under the emperors; and therefore it 
ſunk by degrees into a total extinction; while, on 
the contrary, the Dogmatiſts, being ſupported by 
the royal favour, were every day growing ſtronger. 
Phyſicians were chiefly addicted to the Sceptic ſect; 
- and one of this profeſſion, named Sextus Empiricus, 
has left us the largeit work concerning theſe doc- 
trines that remains of antiquity upon the ſubject; 
and it may be conſidered as the magazine of antient 
Scepticiſm, as Bayle is of the modern. | 


92. Of the EASTERN PHILOSOPHY. 
WE may deduce this from the doctrines of Zo- 


roaſter, and from the Chaldean philoſophy; of 


which we have already ſpoken. Theſe opinions 
were honoured with the title of the Gnoſtic Wiſdom 
in all the provinces of Aſia Minor, and alſo in a 
part of Egypt: but we are to be upon our guard 
not to confound them with the opinions of the new 
Platonic philoſophy, though there are many things 
ſimilar between them; for the modern Platoniſts, 
in reality, drew many of their doctrines from an 
Eaſtern ſource. This philoſophy in general was 
built upon the doctrine of  emanations proceeding 
trom the hidden abyſs of divine light, and returning 
to it again. From the boſom of this eternal ocean, 
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ſaid they, there proceeded entes, or beings, and 


{ſubſtantial virtues, a certain number of which re- 
mained filled with the divine plentitude, while the 
reſt degenerating formed the world; and continu- 


ally departing from their original purity, have been 
obliged to ſubmit to the guidance of tutelar angels. 


From hence moral and phyſical evil, and even mat- 


ter itſelf, derive their original. The ſoul of man 
is continually ſtruggling to get free from this heap 
of corruption to which it is united, and, in fact, 
will at length; and after divers purifications, re- 
turn to that being from whence it iſſued: ſo that 
at laſt all "A will reſt in God, 


ARTICLE H, 97 the 8 16 ti Jews. 


FE will give the hiſtory of it firſt, and then 

its principal dogmas. Its hiſtory is divided 

into two periods; the former of which comprehends 

the times before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem and 

the Temple; and the other that which ſucceeded 
this cataſtrophe. | 


91. of the vey antecedent to the -nDeftrndtiog 
of JERUSALEM and the TEMPLE. 


DIVINE revelations: having ceaſed about the 
times of Eſdras, the canon of the ſacred books was 


then compiled; and they who were then at the 


head of affairs, either in the church or the ſtate, 
only ſought to maintain the republic againſt the aſ- 


faults of tyrants,” who endeavoured to perſecute it 


N 
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from without, . The law, therefor, remained in 
its priſtine purity ; and if it received any interpreta- 
tions, yet theſe were wholly unmixed with the phi- 
loſophical errors that afterwards prevailed, _ 
Tux ſchiſm of the Samaritans followed after this. 
Theſe ſchiſmatics pretended to reform the Jewiſh 
religion, and to purify it from all the adulterations 
it had received while the people were diſperſed a- 
mong the Gentiles, It was among the Samaritans 
that Simon Magus was born, who was at once a 
philoſopher and an heretic, and who being initiated 
into the philoſophy of the Eaſt, and arrogating a 


power of working miracles, pretended to be an En. 


ſent upon the earth to deliver it from miſery, 
AFTER the expedition of Cambyſes into Egypt, 
there were many Jews in that country who retired 
into ſolitude, Alexander the Great conducted a 
new colony of Jews to Alexandria, which flouriſhed 
under the protection of the kings of Egypt, parti- 
cularly Ptolomy the ſon of Lagus, and Ptolomy 
Philadelphus. Under the latter the ſacred books 
of the Old Teſtament were tranſlated in Greek; 
which tranſlation now bears the name of the ſeptua- 
gint. Theſe Jews during their reſidence in Egypt 
became inſtructed in the philoſophy of the country 
as it was then received, which they laboured to ac- 
commodate to their own law by the aſſiſtance of al- 
ſegorical explanations; and Ariſtobulus alſo added 
ſomething of the Peripatetic doctrines to this ill. 


united ſyſtem. This is the ſource of that mixture 
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of Pythagorean, Platonic, and oriental philoſophy, 
which we find in the jewiſh Cabbala. Such was 
the ſtate of their philoſophy in Egypt; but in Pa- 
leſtine, as we: have already obſerved, the divine 
writings remained uncorrupted during the govern- 
ment of the kings of Syria; if we except a few errors 
borrowed from the Greeks. But Simon Shetachi- 
dus being recalled from Egypr, he firſt laid the 
foundation of the Cabbala, a ſecret doarine, prin- 

_ cipally defigned to ſtop the progreſs of the Greek 
philoſophy among them. From thence alſo aroſe the 
different Jewiſh ſects; and though the beginnings of 
each are perſectly obſcure, yet it is evident enough. 
that they all aimed at the ſame object, to unite the 

; traditions of their doors with the written law: 

| hence aroſe that vain doctrine of works of ſuper- 

4 | erogation, which one ſe& taught with great oſtenta- 

d 


tion, and which another oppoſed with equal vio- 
i. lence. | 


y Tux principal Jewiſh ſects prior to the deſtruc- 
ks tion of Jerufalem were : 

K; I. THAT of the Sadducees which had for its au- 
1. thor Antigonus Sochus. This doctor, deſpiſing 
pt the doctrine of ſupererogatory works, went into 
try the oppoſite extreme, and taught that we were to 
ac- ſerve God without any hopes of a recompence. 
* Zadock and Baithoſus, having miſtook the ſenſe of 
ded this aſſertion, denied the reſurrection of the body, 
ill and all rewards after this life. The other parts of the 
ture sadducean doctrines conſiſted in rejecting all un written 
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traditions, in aſſerting that there was no ſuch thing 
as ſpirit diſengaged from the body; and from hence 


attempting to prove that the ſoul could not ſubſiſt 
after death; and laſtly, in denying that there was 
any ſuch thing as a predetermination of fate, but 
that all things were in our power. Thus all the 
recompence of virtue, according to . was paid 
us in this life alone. 

Tus ſect of the Caraites. Theſe were doctors 
who were for adhering literally to the ſcriptures 
without any allegorical interpretation. They allowed 


no other rule of faith but the ſcriptures, and taught 


only the doctrines which it contained; but in every 
other particular adhered to the en of the 
Sadducees. | 

THE ſect of the Phariſees. It takes its name b 
an Hebrew word which ſignifies ſeparated or diſtin- 


guiſhed, as they pretended to be very diſtin& from 


the vulgar, as well in their ſuperior knowlege 


(which conſiſted in falle interpretations of ſcripture) 
as in their works, which were only ceremonious 


obſervances of ſuperſtitious traditions. They boaſt- 


ed much of the moral law, and pretended to he its 


guardians. The ſet was principally maintained in 
the ſchool of Hillel, and was in fact only vile hy- 
pocritical inſtitutions that diſgraced antiquity, and 
well worthy the anathemas pronounced againſt it 
by the. Saviour of the world. Hyrcanus and.Alex- 
ander, who were ſenſible of the dangerous tendency 
of their doctrines, endeavoured to deſtroy this ſect; 


th 
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but though they, in ſome meaſure, made it decline, 
yet it re · aſſumed its former vigour under Alexan- 
dra. The praiſes which the Phariſees beſtowed 
on the moral law were exaggerated; and they de- 
ceived themſelves in ſuppoſing that man could be 
juſtified in the perfect acompliſhment of this law. 
They inſiſted upon a fate in things, without deſtroy- 
ing free will. The rewards that God beſtows were, 
according to them, proportioned to the merit of 
the performer, In ſhort, under the molt ſeducing 
appearances of ſanctity they concealed the moſt e- 
normous vices, | 8 

Tus ſect of Effenians, This ſect departed far- 
ther than any of the reſt from the Jewiſh rites. It 
owed its original to the perſecutions of the kings of 
Syria, or rather to the invaſion of Cambyſes. The 
Eſſeniaus lived in the country, and ſolitary places, 
without altars, without temples, paying God a 
ſpiritual homage alone. Their manner of living 
reſembled ſome Chriſtian monaſtic inſtitutions; they 
had regulated hours in which they performed ap- 
pointed duties; the ſeventh day, however, was 
more ſolemnly obſerved than the reſt. They taught 
that ſonls have an affinity with God; that they are 
fubraitted to an abſolute deſtiny; and that the law 
is to be obſerved, but with rites purely allegorical, 
Joſephus and Philo ſpeak of them with ſome pro- 
tially. : 

LasTLY, we may add to theſe the Therapeutic 
ſect which flouriſhed in Egypt; and was entirety 
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monaſtic, * The doctrines its followers profeſſed 
were a collection of ſpeculations, partly borrowed 
from Judaiſm, and partly from the Pythagorean 
philoſophy. This deluded people, abandoning - 
their wives and families, buried themſelves in fo- 
reſts and deſerts, where they paſſed the time in ſing- 
ing hymns, in practiſing allegorical rites, in conver- 
ſing upon the nature of the Godhead, the original 
of the world, and ſubjects of the like nature. 


$2 27 the Times which ſucceeded the deftradion 


of JERUSALEM, 


ALL the pretenſions of the Jews to philoſophy 
till this unhappy period were very weak, and could 
ſcarcely be ſaid to reſemble what paſſed by that 
name among the Greeks. and other nations, The 


Jews only had collected, during their ſeveral cap 


tivitys among various gentile nations, the different 
opinions of each, and theſe they in ſome alas 
ſuited to their own religion. | 
AFTER the entire ſubverſion of Jeruſalem, the 
Jewiſh wiſdom was divided into exoteric and eſoteric. 
The firſt has nothing in common with what paſſed 
by the name of exoteric philoſophy among the gen- 


tiles. It was entirely founded among the Jews u- 


pon the principle of tradition, and was at belt a 
theology, in which things above reaſon were inju- 
diciouſly confounded with thoſe which we are taught 
by the uſual methods of attaining truth by reaſon. 
The frequent abuſe of allegory ſtill led them more 
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aſtray from the principles of ſound judgment and 


true argumentation ; ſo that it would be wrong to 


mention their doctrines in an hiſtory of philoſophy, 


if in the middle ages they had not mixed ſeveral no- 


tions borrowed from the Peripatetics with their phi- 
loſophy. 
Many ſchools. founded in Paleſtine, the moſt 


flouriſhing of which were thoſe of Jafna and Tiberi- 


as, gave birth to the doctrines of the Talmudiſts, 


which had for its principal authors the rabbins Jo-: 


chanan, Gamaliel, and Jehuda ſirnamed the Holy, 


after whom it is cuſtomary to divide the Jews into. 


ſeven claſſes. Among theſe doors there is ſcarce 
one who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſtudy of aſtro- 
nomy or philoſophy. About the year of our Lord 
170, the compilation which bears the name of the 
Talmud was begun, which comprehends the Miſ- 
chna of Jeruſalem, and the Gemara of Babylon, 
It is a collection of laws, cuſtoms, conſtitutions, 
eccleſiaſtical traditions, and juriſprudence as well 
moral as theological. The Gemara was n 
about the end of the ſeventh century, _ 

Tux doctrine which is called Cabbaliſtic is con- 


tained in the myſterious books intitled Happeliah, 


Habbahir, and Sohar. The rabbins Akibha, and 


Simeon, were the propagators of it; but they taught 


it as a ſecret doctrine. It underwent ſome perſecu- 


tions in the third century, and it was generally op- 
poſed in the eaſt, where, about the eleyenth century, 
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this, together with all Jewiſh knowlege, was to- 
tally obliterated. 
Tux was, however, a mixed ann 4 com- 
poſed of the internal and external doctrines of the 
Jews, which prevailed in the weſt, where the Jews. 
were permitted greater freedom, and applied them- 
ſelves more openly to rabbinicaland cabbaliſticlearn- 
ing. The philoſophy of Ariſtotle was introduced 
into it, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of many 
rabbins; and of this mixture we find many in- 
ſtances in the work which is known by the name of 
Cori, and alſo in the works of that celebrated rab- 
bin Moſes Maimonides, This mixed doctrine has 
a ſtrong reſemblance to the poſitive and moral the- 
ology which was then taught by the Jews; and 
rabbi Saadias Gaon reduced into a ſyſtem. Mai- 
monides ſtill gave it a more philoſophical air, and 
drew up thirteen articles of faith, which he called 
radical articles. With regard to the moral part, 
it contains a moſt deplorable mixture of ſacred truth 
and erroneous Peripatetic philoſophy. This rabbin 
taught that God is the ſupreme being, that he can 
be diftinguiſhed by his attributes, which are quite 
manifeſt to thoſe who are gifted with inſpiration. 


He gives the properties of the godhead the name of 


lights, and aſſerts that God regulates all things by 
their aſſiſtance. The decrees of God, he obſerves, 
determine all events, but without prejudicing man's 
liberty, as there is always a power in him of de- 
termining His own choice. All evil proceeds from 
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a depravity of will, the decrees of God being con- 
ditional, and not compulſive. The world has been 
created; the angels are clothed: with bodies; the 
heavens are animated-; life is meaſured: out to man 
by an immutable deſtiny; all ſublunary things re- 
ceive their generative powers. from the ſtars, and 
this he calls the fdereal deſtiny. There are many 
claſſes of angels, and each of theſe has a different 
employment, and different qualifications; evil in- 
tentions never deſtroy good actions, which always 
remain good from their own nature; the ſoul paſſes 
after death through ſeveral tranſmigrations, etc. 
THe principles of their eſoteric doctrines were 
not derived from an application of the ſcripture, 
but founded entirely upon philoſophical- ſuppoſiti- 
ons, It is no eaſy taſk to give an exact hiſtory of 
the Cabbala, and many writers have failed in this 
reſpect, from not having attended to the diſtinction s 
between what is ſtiled the pure Cabbala, and that 
which is called the impure; the one the ſecret tra - 
dition of the orthodox doctrine, the other of the 
heterodox. There are ſome alſo who pretend that 
the pure Cabbala ſubſiſted under the diſpenſation 
of the old Jewiſh law; and certain it is that the 
Hebrews. had their ſecret manner of inſtruction; 
but they only taught in this manner the true doc- 
trines of antient revelation, But when the gift of 
prophecy ceaſed, this method was no longer en- 
couraged, and tradition uſurped its place. After 
chis the Jews in Egypt and elſewhere adopted the 
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the ſecret philoſophy of thoſe countries. they reſided 
in, as we have already obſerved ; and this method 
was followed by Phils and others. The fear which 
the Jews had of being totally diſperſed. m the ſecond 
century induced them to commit theſe. doctrines to 
writing, and thus the Cabbala from being relatively 
pure in the beginning, by degrees increaſed in fize 
and abſurdity. 

THz Cabbala is uſually divided into theoretical 

and practical. The latter confiſts in an artificial 
arrangement of divine words, which contain magi- 
cal virtues, and which are capable of producing 
miraculous effects. The former is a ſpecies of ſa- 
cred metaphyfics, drawn from ſcripture, explained 
by a ſecret tradition. The Cabbala is alſo divided 
into ſiteral, which is but an artificial arrangement 
of the words of the holy ſcriptures; and philoſophi- 
cal, which is what comes moſt Ray under our 
conſideration at preſent. 

Ir was ſupported upon the following 1 
nothing is made by nothing, particularly matter 
could not be made from nothing, and therefor there 
is no ſuch thing; there exiſts only in the univerſe 
an infinite ſpirit who is God, and from whom all 
things proceed; the world is an emanation of his 
power, and formed with different degrees of excel- 
lence; whatever is neareſt the ſource of emanation 
is moſt pure: there have been ten emanations pro- 

ceeding from the inviſible: ſource by means of one 
firſt principal. From theſe. fecondary emanations 
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the Cabbaliſtic worlds have been formed, and the 
foul of man alſo. All things muſt in che end re- 
turn to the primitive ſource, 

Tus true principal emanation is i Adam 


: ae by this, as through a channel, all the 


divine perfections deſcend to inferior beings, the 
powers of the divinity parting through the univerſe 
as from a center. Theſe emanations ſend down to 
our world what 1 Is called 1 them the ſephirotic 
tights. 

\ Tayese pic lights are divine emanations 
which we may repreſent to the imagination under 
the figure of a tree, from the root of which, called 
by them Euſoph, proceed ten branches; namely, 
the crown, prudence, wiſdom, ſtrength, beauty, 
grandeur, glory, fartitude, viftory, and dominion. 

THERE are four worlds; the Azyluthic world, 
which is that of emanations; the Briah, or that of 


creation; the Jezirah, or that of formation; and 


the Afiah, or that of fabrication. Theſe are ſo 
many worlds ſubordmate to the principal emanati- 


ons from whence the material world has been forme 


Se1x1Ts are of different orders in proportien to 
the worlds in which they reſide, In the-Azyluth 
are the ſpirits called Sepiroth; in the Briah, thoſe 
termed Thrones; in the Jezirah, Metatron and 
his angels; and in the Aſiah, Samuel and his fol. 
The Klippoth are evil ſpirits who diſturb 
the ceconomy of al the reſt, 
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Tur ſoul proceeds from the divine underſtanding, ; 
and .is endowed with four faculties, or is rather 
compoſed of four ſouls which are like coats one 


within the otber. They are called the Nepheſch, 4 
or the ſenſitive ſoul; the Ruah, or the reaſonable 4 
ſoul; the Neſchamah, or the intellectual ſoul; and 1 
the Chajah, that is, united with the Divinity. Souls 1 
undergo divers geb h e y What abſurdi- N 
ties! 211 12 Y 5 , 1 . 
; | m 
3 eee Il, Of the Philos OoTrHY of the S A- m 
| RACENS..,,, ,, Wd Ja 
"HE Saracens were originally Arabs who inha. M 
bited à part of Aſia and Africa; but who, u- . 
pon the ſpreading of the Mahometan religion, came fro 
weſtward, and ſettled themſelves upon the maritime Ra 
coaſts of Africa, and throughout Spain. We here ſop 
intend only to mention their philoſophy from the the 
P time of their embracing” Iſlamiſm, or the religion of ® be 
| Mahomet; for before this period the Saracens lived Phil 
in profound ignorance, if we may believe them- it 
ſelves, although we have ſome reaſon to doubt this He 
upon turning our eyes to the beauty of their lan- und 
guage, the harmony of their verſe, and the copi- He | 
onſnefs and delicacy of their proverbs: +: | dun 
Tux alcoran, or the law of Mahomet, can in no che 
light be conſidered as a philoſophical performance. . in 
1 It is intirely built upon a pretended revelation, and their 
| ſcarce any part of it ſupported by reaſoning. On * 
82 


the contrary, the human ſciences are proſcribed in 


* 
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this work of impoſture; and the followers of Ma- 
homet ſtill adhere to the principle which induced 
the barbarous caliph to burn the famous library of 
Alexandria, If, ſaid he, the books of this library 
contain any thing againſt the true religion, they 
ſhould be burnt, on that account: and'if'they con- 
tain any thing in defence of it, they are ſaperflu- 5 
ous; for the alcoran is alone ſufficient. > 

Tus caliphs of the Abaſſide, or Haſchemide fa- 


milies, who reigned in the eighth century, were 


more favourable to literature. Almangor particu- 


larly, in the ninth century, protected philoſophy, 


and had ſeveral profeſſors of phyſic at his court; 


and he alſo cauſed ſeveral books to be tranſlated 


from the Greek into Arabic. To him ſucceeded 


Raſud, who gave encouragement to ſeveral philo- 


ſophers even of the chriſtian religion, and rewarded 
them in a very liberal manner; but Alnamon may 


* be conſidered as a caliph who chiefly introduced 


philoſophy, who engaged the Arabians to apply to 
it, and brought mathematics into ſome repute, 


| He founded a ſchool at Bagdad for theſe pnrpoſes, 


under the direction of John Meſve of \ Damaſcus. 
He built alſo ſeveral beautiful libraries; and pur- 
ſuing his plans for the improvement of ſcience to 
the utmoſt, he placed, in each of theſe, learned 
men who were to improve themſelves and others by _ 
their ſtudy or erudition. It was about this time 
that the works of Ariſtotle were tranſlated into Ara. 
dic, and that the Peripatetic philoſophy began to 
O Fu 
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gain ground. This age of refinement laſted for 
chree centuries; but the conqueſts of Tamerlane, 


and the ferocity of the Turks, again plunged the 


Faſt in priſtine ignorance, The principal philoſo · 
phical ſchools were founded at Baſſora, Bachara, 
and Bagdad; and from hence iſſued a number of 
philoſophers, who diſſeminated their learning 
throughout all the Eaſt. FL 

Tux Saracen philoſophy was alſo embraced at 


Cairo and Alexandria in Egypt, along the coaſt of 


Africa, and in Spain, It ſoon after was ſeen to 


ſpread itſelf into Mauritania, Lybia, and the coun. + 


tries of Cyrene and Mannara, under the protection 
of the princes of the Luntius family, The kingdoms 
of Fez and Tunis fignalized themſelves by the ſplen- 
dor of their colleges and their libraries. At the 
cities of Fez and Larrach large penſions were given 
to thoſe who taught theology and ſcholaſtic philo- 


ſophy. The mixture of the law of Mahomet with 


the tenets of the ſchools produced ſeveral ſects which 
wont by the name of Alcalam. No part of philo- 
ſophy was left uncultivated by the ſcholars of thoſe 
times and eountries. Among the moſt celebrated 
names we find thoſe of Alkendi, Alfarah, and Alhat- 
har, Alraſi, Avicenna, Avenzoar, Avenface, Al- 
gazel, Mophail, Averroes, and Nafirrodin. 

As to the dogmas of the Saracenic philoſophy we 


are to derive none of them from Mahomet, who was 


a man totally illiterate, and whoſe book ſeems to 
contain not a ſingle trace of philoſophy, However, 
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it muſt be owned, that the ſucceeding interpreters 
of his doctrines took all poſſible pains to give philo- 
ſophical and allegorical explanat ions of what he 
himſelf wrote without any, and this produced a 


mixture of doctrines which in the end led them to 


atheiſm. From hence aroſe the ridiculous ſect of 
the Parlans, who were trifling ſophiſts employed 
only in obſcuring truth by all the ſubtlety of diſ- 
putation, The philoſophy of Ariſtotle which then 
took. the lead was miſerably corrupted by them; 
they read his works in faulty tranſlations, and 
mixed their own hypotheſes, which ſtill obſcured 


him the more. From thence that ſpecies of infi- 
delity aroſe called Averroiſm. 


ARTICLE IV, Of the PuirosorHY of the CHRI»> 
„ 


Wr fhall here diſtinguiſh, 1. the primitive chri- 
ſtians; and 2. thoſe of the middle age. 


$. 1, Of the PnilosorRY of the PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANS, 2 


OUR Saviour and his apoſtles: had their know- 


lege from a more pure fountain than that of philo. 


ſophy. The lights which they introduced into the 


world were immediately drawn from heaven, and : 


have nothing in common with the frivolous ſpecu- 
lations of human wiſdom. It is true, we frequently 
ind the name of philoſophy aſcribed” to the pre- 
0 2 
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cepts of the chriſtian religion among antient authors, 
as if ſuch an epithet conld enchance its value. 
However, their miſtake aroſe from another; for they 
ſuppoſed that all improvements in ſcience were im- 
mediate inſpirations from heaven, and that chriſti- 
anity in particular had a right to be deduced from 
the ſame ſource, There have been many alſo who 
have placed our Saviour among the number of phi. 
loſophers, either becauſe he was the author of all 
true wiſdom, or becauſe he was perfectly ſkilled in 
the learning of the Jews, or becauſe he taught pub- 
licly in the minner of the philoſophers of that time, 
Yet it need ſcarce be obſerved, that thus confound- 
ing his auguſt miſſion with the felf-delegated at- 
tempts of -a mere philoſopher is at once an unjuſt, 
as well as a criminal, procedure; nor can we ſay 
differently with regard to the apoſtles, who it is 
well known had not the leaſt tincture of letters, and 
who conſequently were indebted to the holy Spirit 
for all they knew or wrote. St. Paul ſeems the only 
perſonage among them who was verſed in the learn- 
ing of the times; but he often ſolemnly diſclaims 
its aſſiſtance, and calls it folly in compariſon of the 
more excellent lights of the goſpel. It is, therefor, 
highly injudicious to ſeek the marks of Peripatetic 
philoſophy in the epiſtles he has left us. 

From. hence it is clear that the author of chri- 
ſtianity and his diſciples taught a wiſdom far above 
that of philoſophy, and indeed of a very different 


_ tendency. With reſpect to the philoſophy of the 
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fathers, they might be ſaid to poſſeſs ſome human 
attainments; and yet we muſt uſe great circumſpec- 
tion in deciding upon their merits in this particu- 
lar. We muſt be upon our guard not to aſcribe to 
theſe holy men what ſucceeding impoſtors would 
perſuade us to believe, who attempted to allegorize 
the ſcriptures; and thus gave birth to a variety of 
ſets; of which the Gnoſtics hold the firſt rank. 
The falſe: air of ſublimity, which theſe allegories 
diffuſed over the particular doctrines they were 
brought to illuſtrate, had nothing either truly phi- 
loſophical, or even religious in it. This was very 
different from what the real doctors of the church 
undertook to teach, as they profeſſed a religion 
perfectly pure, and exempt from thoſe errors which 
ariſe from human frailty. In the courſe of the ſe 
cond century the Chriſtian religion was embraced 
by learned men, who were ſtrongly alſo attached 
to the Grecian philoſophy, particularly to the ſy- 
ſtems of Pythagoras and Plato. Many of them 
made good uſe of theſe their ſuperior acquirements 
to confound the impiety of the Gentiles, refuting 

them by arguments drawn from their own religions 


and philoſophy. They ſpared no ſect, but they 


particularly expoſed that of Plato, which they un- 

juſtly conſidered as the only ſource of the gnoſtic 

hereſy, and which however, as we- have already 

obſerved, was derived rather from the Eaſtern phi- 

loſophy. There were alſo about that time ſeveral 

chriſtian doors who made attempts to unite all the: 
| 0 3 | 
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philoſophy of the pagans into one ſyſtem, which 
might ſerve to eonfound idolatry entirely; and this 
was the reigning method of attack during the third 
and fourth centuries alſo. It was upon this princi- 


ple that the fathers of the church ſeem often to ap- 


prove the philoſophy of the Gentiles, and particu- 
larly that of Plato, whom they: aſſerted to have 
ſpoken of the divinity in the ſublimeſt manner; but 


they had by no means the ſame high opinion of the 


Peripatetic and Epicurean ſects, which. they ever 


loaded with reproach. They did not however en- 


tirely adopt the ſyſtem of Plato; they only adopted 
ſome of his opinions, and injudiciouſly enough at- 
tempted to blend them with the doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity. From hence has proceeded the Platoniſm 
of the fathers, which has made ſo much noiſe, 
But to deal candidly, we may venture to affirm, that 
the fathers were very indifferent philoſophers; and 


in particular had ſcarce any pretenſions to logic. 


A knowlege of nature was equally hidden from 
them; and even in morality they were in many 
inſtances erroneous. But of all opinions none were 

more fatal to the chriſtian church than thoſe of the 

Alexandrine and Eclectic ſects; from whence the 

pumberleſs hereſies of ſucceeding ages derived their 

origin, | PINE, 1 
Anon the writers who have acquired moſt re- 
putation in treating of theſe ſubjects, we find Juſtin 
Martyr, who, from being a Platonic philoſopher, 

was converted to chriſtianity, He acquitted him- 
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ſelf with great honour in the ſeveral diſputes which 
he maintained againſt Creſeens the Cynic philoſo- 
pher, and ſome of the Peripatetics. Tatian, who 
was a ſophiſt of Syria, became his diſciple; and, 
after the death of his maſter, was weak enough to 
incline to the Gnoſtic hereſy, and ſupported the 
ſyſtem of emanations. Theophilus of Antioch 
and Athenagoras undertook to expoſe the mytho- 
logical fables of the Greeks. Clemens and Pantz- 
nus, who were maſters of the Catechetic ſchool of 
Alexandria, mixed with their expoſition of the doc- 

trines of chriſtianity ſeveral opinions borrowed from 
the Platoniſts, Stoics, and the philoſophy of the 
Faſt. But of all who were led aſtray by the Alex- 
i KF andrine philoſophy, perhaps none was more re- 


A markable than the famous Origen. Adamantius 
r alſo, the ſcholar of Ammonius Sacias, attempted to 
d debaſe chriſtianity by uniting with it the Eclectie o- 
2. pinions of his maſter. His whole doctrine may be 
n reduced to this; that God is the ſource of all beings; 
y that they have flowed from him by emanation ; and 
re that they will return into him again after paſſing 
he through a variety of changes here, Anatolins was 
he the only philoſopher who attempted to unite the 
eir Alexandrine and Peripatetic philoſophy into one 
ſyſtem. The path which was thus chalked out by 
re · the fathers in the third century was followed in the 
tin fourth by Lactantius, Arnobius, Euſebius, and o- 
er, ther apologiſts for chriſtianity, Chalcidius wrote 


im- 2 philoſophical commentary upon the Timæus of 
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Plato, where there is ſcarce a thought that points 

out his being a chriſtian, St. Auguſtine. of the fifth 

century deſerves. a place among the greateſt philo- 

ſophers. He was in the beginning of almoſt every 

ſe&; firſt, a Peripatetic, then a Manichean, next 
an Academic, afterwards a Platoniſt, and laſtly, 

leaving the folly of human wiſdom, he embraced 
chriſtianity, and became one of its moſt illuſtrious 
defenders, There are till, however many, ve- 

ſtiges of the Platonic doctrines in his writings. Sy- 
neſius, who was the friend of Hypaſia the female 
Eclectic philoſopher, though a chriſtian biſhop, yet 
mixed many of the Pagan abſurdities with the truths 
of the goſpel. | 


Of the PuirosorhY of the CyrtsTIANS of the 
MIDDLE AGE, 


IN the weſt, the irruptions of the Goths and Van- 
dals, during the fifth and fixth centuries, began to 


_ obſcure the little knowlege of theſe unhappy times, 


There ſeemed ſcarce any traces of learning left, 


and the conſul Boethius ſhone like a ſtar in this night 


of ignorance, Towards the end of the ſeventh cen- 
tury, the Alexandrine philoſophy, received among 
the Gentiles, and introduced by Origen into the 
church, had numbers of followers among the weſt- 
ern monks ;. but out of the cloyſter the doctrines 
of Ariſtotle began to gain ground, and afterwards 


grew to that amazing height which continued for 


ſeveral ſucceeding ages, Philoponus and. John of 
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Damaſcus were the moſt celebrated: Peripatetics of 
that age. Soon after, the incurſions of the Saracens 


involved the philoſophic world in the moſt profound 


darkneſs. Some gleams of learning appeared in 
the Eaſt in the ninth and tenth centuries; and a- 
mong others, Photius the patriarch of Conſtanti- 


nople was diſtinguiſhed for his literary abilities and 


erudition. The emperor Conſtantine Porphyrio- 
geneta was alſo a friend to literature; and his en- 


couragements gave riſe to a number of philoſophers, 


the chief of which were Pſellus, the two Leos, Ni- 
cetas, Michael of Epheſus, Nicephorus Blemmides, 
Gregoras, Gregorius Laphytus, and Michael Pſellus 
the younger, who was well verſed in the Alexan- 
drine philoſophy. 

IT was different, however, in = Weſt: from 
the th century the ſtudy of literature ſeemed wholly 
unknown. Gregory the Great proſcribed the ſct» 
ence of mathematics, cauſed the Palatine library to 
be burnt, forbid the clergy to meddle with ſecular 
ſtudies, and for former literature ſubſtituted books 
of morality, which were but indigeſted rhapſodies 
borrowed from different writers. The Greek lan- 
guage was perfectly unknown, and no other book 


was read but the dialeQic of St. Auguſtine, and 


even without turning it to practice. There is ſcarce 


one philoſopher to be found in this age, if we may 


not make one exception in favour of Hodorus of 
Seville. 


church entirely baniſned philoſophy, and it fled to 


In the eighth century, the ritual of the 


if 
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take refuge in the monaſteries of Great Britain. 
Charlemagne truly merited the firname of Great, 
ſince he laboured as much for the reſtoration of 
philoſophy as he did for the extending of his em- 
pire. Aſſiſted by the counſels of Alminus, he e- 
rected public ſchools, which gave birth to many 
learned men; but in the age ſucceeding, their ab- 
furd methods of inſtruction obliterated all philoſophy 
once more, notwithſtanding the efforts of ſome em- 
perors to ſupport it m Germany, and thoſe of Al- 
fred m England. There were indeed ſome great 
men, who, guided ſolely by the force of their genius, 
_ raiſed themſelves above their age, and claim the 
veneration of poſterity. Scotus, ſirnamed Erigenes, 
was one of the moſt renowned of this number, and 
he is conſidered as the father of the Myſtic philoſo- 
phy. In the tenth century, ignorance was at its 
height, and yet it produced the famous Gerbert. 


The eleventh century gave birth to the pontifical 


law; and it was then alſo that Julbert oppoſed the 
progreſs of ignorance, In this age alſo the dialec- 
tic of the ſchools began to gain ground; by which 
Lanfranc and Roſcelin acquired reputation. The 
Philoſophy of Ariſtotle. was alſo followed, but with 
very little advantage. At length, the ſchool phi- 
loſophy, properly ſo called, was introduced, which 
continued to. tyrannize over the human mind for .. 
veral centuries. 

Tus origin of this is uncertain: it is moſt likely, 
however, that it derives its ſoufce from the dialec- 
tic works of Vigorinus and Boethius which were 
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publiſhed about the times of St. Auguſtine, If we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh the different ſtages of this philo- 
ſophy, as we do in the growth of the human body, 
the time of its conception ſeems to be about the 
tenth century; that of its encreaſe about the ele- 
venth; its birth about the twelfth; and its vigour 
in the thirteenth. Its firſt period, therefor. ex- 
tends from the middle of the eleventh to the middle 
of the twelfth century ; in this period we find the 
famous Abelard, Lombard, Pulleynus, Gilbertus 
poreus, Petrus Comeſtor, Johannes Sariſburienſis, 
Alanus, Alexander Wellams, and Robertus Capi- 
to. The ſecond age extends from the middle of the 
twelfth century to the year 1330. In this interval 


flouriſhed Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bo- 


naventure, Petrus Hiſpanicus, Roger Bacon, Ægi- 
dius de Columna, Scotus, Petrus Apponus, Anol- 
dus Villa Nova, etc. Laſtly, the third age con- 
ducts to the times of the revival of literature, and 
furniſhes Durand, Occam, Richard Suiſſat, Buridan, 
Marſilius, Gualtherus, Burleus, Petrus ab Alliaco, 
Herman Weſſellus, and Petrus Aureolus, 

Tux ſects of Nominals and Reals cauſed great 
troubles. They owe their origin to a diſpute con- 
cerning logical univerſals, which was begun in the 
eleventh age by John the ſophiſt and Roſcelin, 
We comprehend, under the name of School philoſo. 
phers, all thoſe who lived in Europe from the ele- 
venth to the ſixteenth century, and by this name 


are diſtinguiſhed all thoſe who were appointed by 


Charlemagne to teach in public ſchools, and who 
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aſterwards had monaſteries built upon the ſame 
foundation. Theſe doctors employed the ſubtleties 
of dialectic in teaching the truths of philoſophy and 
theology. As their dialectie was borrowed from 
Ariſtotle, they came to regard this philoſopher as 
the only guide to be followed, and even an infalli- 
ble director. His metaphyſics were regarded as an 
inconteſtible ſyſtem, and upon this they built their 
theology and all their eccleſiaſtical doctrines. The 
two ſects above named were for a long time at va- 
riance, with great violence and various ſucceſs, 
About the times of Abelard and Roſceline the No- 
minals had the upper hand; but they did not long 
preſerve their advantage, and they were at length 
overcome. However the Realiſts in their turn di- 
vided among themſelves, and this would again 
have ſubjected them to their adverſaries, had they 
not been ſupported by men of great abilities; ſuch 
as Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns 
Scotus. After this a long time elapſed, during 
which the Nominal ſe& was ſcarcely mentioned, 
until William Occam, one of the moſt ſubtle ſpirits 
of his age, revived it, and filled all France and 


Germany with the flame of diſputation; and it was 


from the boſom of theſe contentions that the aca- 


demy of Leipſic aroſe. The diſputants often were 


not content with barely uſing the force of eloquence 
in the controverſy, but frequently of much more 


dangerous weapons, and battles were the conſe · 


quence of a philoſophical queſtion which neither 
ſide underſtood. 
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B.Q M 
Containing the HrisTORY of PHILosOPHY From 
the Revival of Letters to the preſent Times, 


"ODERN philoſophy, which we date from 
the downfal of the ſchools, may " divided 
into Sectaric and Eclectic. 


CG B.A -#F. 1 


e 
Of the SECTARIC PHILOSOPHY, 


E date the revival of letters from that happy 
period which began to open at the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, Both Greek and Latin 
literature was then cultivated by men whoſe abilt- 
ties contributed to bring them again into eſteem, 
Of this number were Dante, and Petrarch, who had 
many diſciples, and who introduced into Italy a 
taſte for true erudition and ſolid eloquence, which 
aſter war ds diffuſed itſelf into other countries. Phi- 
lology ſerved as a key to unlock the treaſures of an- 
tiquity; and Manuel Chryſolorus, who tcok re- 
fuge in Italy in the year 1337, introduced ſuch a 
paſſion for Greek literature, as to have an incredi- 
ble number of auditors, 
P 


Theſe were afterwards 
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diſperſed into ſeveral parts of Italy, and ſtill farther 
contributed to propagate the riſing paſſion for Greek, 
and made many verſions of the writings of the phi- 
loſophers who had written in this language. Theſe 
beginnings received a conſiderable encreaſe by the 
city of Conſtantinople's being taken by the Turks 
in 1453, When its learned men came to take refuge 
in Italy, and fourd a favourable reception at the 
courts of different princes, who were ambitious of 


promoting the arts of peace among their ſubjects. 


Of theſe the princes of the houſe of Medicis chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves. - Florence became a ſecond 
Athens, and Coſmo, juſtly intitled the Great, ſpared 
no expence for the improvement of learning, ſend- 


ing Johannes Laſcaris into the Eaſt, in order to 


buy up all the Greek manuſcripts he could find ; 
but particularly their philoſophical works, Theſe 
acquiſitions contributed to throw new lights upon 
philoſophy, and, in ſome meaſure, to introduce a 
reformation, Pope Nicholas V. greatly aſſiſted in a 


ſimilar undertaking, and particularly cauſed a new 


and better verſion of the works of Ariſtotle to be 
ſet forward. Nor was the Platonic or Alexandrine 
philoſophy without its admirers and reſtorers. 

AT the head of thoſe who contributed to reform 
philoſophy, we may place Raymond Lully, who, 


in the 13th century, undertook this work, and pre- 
tended to new lights in promoting the ſciences, 


He may juſtly be reckoned the greateſt of all viſion- 
aries, After having concealed himſelf for ſeven 
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months in ſolitude, he undertook ſeveral voyages 
with the fruitleſs expectation of converting infidels 
to the chriſtian religion So abſurd a ſcheme was 
attended with the expected conſequences, The 
Saracens of Africa made him undergo the moſt. 
dreadful tortures, which he ſurvived but a ſhort 


time, dying in his paſſage back to Europe in the 


year 1317. With a head almoſt halt crazed with 
enthuſiaſm, he yet poſſeſſed immenſe erudition and 


great talents. He is celebrated for his profound 


{kill in the theory and practice of chemiſtry; and 
his works upon that ſubject make a part of the mo- 
dern chemical library. He was called the illumin- 
ated doctor. His logic, or ars luliſtica, is a me- 
thod of finding out truth without employing rea- 
ſon in the diſquiſition; and this in any ſubject of 
what nature ſoever it might be; and he has not 
been without many followers in ſo abſurd a purſuit. 
Several men of celebrated abilities have taken pains 
in bringing this art to greater perfection: of which 
number we find Agrippa, Jordanus Brunus, and 
Alſtedius. Others, however, with more judgment, 
have perceived that it was an art that rather taught 
words than things: that ſubſtituted allegory for 
truth; and made rather quacks than ſcholars; and 
thus, at length, they brought it into contempt and 
oblivion, In fact, it was only a combination of 
circles where things were diſpoſed according to 
fancy, and not to nature, fitted rather to retard 
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than to advance mankind in their purſuits of ſci- 
ence. 0 
DanTE was a perſon to whom the republic of 
letters owed more real obligations, and he may juſtly 
be regarded as one of thoſe lights which firſt con- 
tributed to diſpel the darkneſs of the times. He 
re ſided chiefly in Florence, was an excellent poet, 
and wrote equally well in Italian and French. Per. 


fectly convinced of the futility of ſcholaſtic philoſo-̃ 
phy, he addicted himſelf entirely to the doctrine of 


Plato, many of whoſe precepts and principles are 

found ſcattered through his poems. He treated 

alſo upon ſome ſubjects in natural philoſophy. 
Francis Petrarch, the diſciple of Dante, firſt 


applied himſelf to the ſtudy of polite learning, and 


then made a conſiderable proficiency in morality. 
He excelled in both, and contributed not a little to 
reſcue, as well the Attic as the Roman muſes, from 
barbarity. He had ſeveral ſcholars, who were af. 
terwards his imitators, and who, in ſome meaſure, 
ſhared his reputation, Among them, we find the 
names of Leonardus Brunus, Aretin, Angelus Po- 
litianus, Hermolaus Barbarus, Poggi, Bracciolin, 
Francis Philelphus, Janutius Manettus, Nicolas de 
Cuſa, and others in great numbers, who were the 
ornaments of the fourteenth century, and contri- 
buted to ſpread the take for Greek literature by their 
tranſlations. 


LAuxzNrius Valla, a man of an intrepid and 


daring diſpoſition, warmly oppoſed the barbarity 
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taly, and alſo improved himſelf in more ſound phi- 


Heidleberg to teach che languages, he there un- 
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of ſtyle, and the vain ſubtleties of the philoſophy 
then cultivated. He introduced conſiderable changes 
in the dialectic of Ariſtotle, having declared him- 
ſelf in favour of the morality of Epictetus. This 
drew upon him many perſecutions, nn from 
the clergy. 

RoDboLyHus Agricola tudied ſchool phäloſophy 
at Louvain; but being quickly diſguſted with its 
abſurdities, he went to ſtudy the belles lettres in I» 


loſophy under Theodore Gaza. Being invited to 


dertook to reform the ſyſtems of Ariſtotle, and pubs 
liſhed a treatiſe npon dialectic. h 
Uros entering into a detail of thoſe facts, which 
concern the ſectariſt philoſophers, we ſhall firſt 
mention the attempts which were made to re-eſta- 
bliſh the antient philoſophy in general, and after- 
wards of the efforts made either to revive antient 
ſects; or to introduce new ones. 


AxricrE I. Of the firſt Attempts made towards 
the Re-eftabliſhment of antient Puil osornx. 


"Pn attempts were firſt made by the fugitive 

Greeks, who were driven from Conſtantinople, 
upon the conqueſt of that city by the Turks. At 
the head of theſe we find the name of Johannes 
Argyropule, whom the liberality of Coſmo de Me- 
dicis ſupported, and enabled to teach the Greek 
philoſophy in italy, Many other Greeks were en- 
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couraged by this example, and in a ſhort time Italy 
was amply furniſhed with Grecian philoſophers. 

 _ GemisTvs Pletho was the firſt who laid the 
foundation of the Alexandrine or Platonic philoſo- 
phy in Italy. He left the Greek communion to 
conform to that of the Latin, and afterwards re- 
turned to Peloponneſus, He wrote a treatiſe upon 
laws, in which he followed the doctrines of Plato; 


but though it was a work of great erudition, yet it 


incurred the cenſures of the church, and was pub- 
licly burnt. | 

BESsS ARION Was A native of Trebizond, He 
entered into the order of St. Baſil, and was one of 


thoſe who laboured at the re-union of the Greek 


and Latin church at the council of Florence. Hav- 
ing been elected to the patriarchate of Conſtantino- 
ple, he was prevented from filling the duties of this 
ſtation by a faction againſt him, He, therefor, 
conformed to the Latin church, and was rewarded 
with the dignity of a cardinal, together with the 
biſhoprick of Tuſculum, He maintained all his 
preferments with honour and applauſe, and died 
in an embaſſy with which he was charged to the 
court of France. Of all the exiled Greeks, he is in- 
conteſtably allowed to have poſſeſſed the moſt eru- 
dition, He was attached to the Alexandrine phi- 
loſophy, but without deſpiſing that of Ariſtotle, 
and he even projected an union between the two 
ſects. His moſt remarkable work is his refutation 
of the calumniator of Plato. 
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Maxs1Livs Ficinus, who enjoyed the favour 


and the bounties of Coſmo de Medicis was chiefly 


indebted for this protection to his acquaintance with 
Plato, whom that prince had been taught to ad- 
mire. Ficinus, therefor, ſpent his whole life in ex- 


amining, correcting and tranſlating Greek manu- 


ſcripts into Latin, He united, however, to his 


- philoſophical ſtudies the practice of phyfic. He 


alſo taught the Alexandrine philoſophy, and its 
pretended myſteries, to the youth not only of Flo- 
rence, but of ſeveral other countries, who came to 
hear him, Becoming daily more famous, he was 
protected by perſons of the higheſt rank, and was 
eſſentially ferviceable to the world by giving the 
beſt tranflation that has been made of the works of 
Plato and Plotinus. His extreme attachment to 
Plato, however, has, in ſome meaſure, rendered 
him a viſionary, as was the cafe with all who at- 
tached themſelves wholly to a ſingle ſe, 
JonanNes Picus, prince of Mirandola, ren» 
dered himſelf famous for his erudition, in which 
he was conſidered in that age as without a rival, 
He was in fact a man of extraordinary talents, and 


his travels through France and Italy, together with 


his incredible application, fo far improved, his 
knowlege, that, while very young, he went to 


Rome, in order to challenge the philoſophers of all 


the world to a public diſpute. When he attained 
the age of manhood he quitted his ſtudies for the 
auſterities of a monaſtic life; and he afterwards ; 
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formed a deſign of preaching the goſpel in barbar- 
ous countries. This argued a degree of phrenzy, 
which indeed ſoon followed, and put an end to his 
life. He died at the age of thirty-two, after hav- 
ing been the dupe of many impoſtures, who ſold 
him Cabbaliſtic, Hermetic, and other books, as ge- 
Auine original productions; but which were in fact 
only groſs impoſitions. From. theſe infected ſources 
he derived many opinions which he united with 
the doctrines of Plato, and. thus made a compoſition 
of barbariſm and abſurdity. John Francis Miran- 
dola, the nephew of the former, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf alſo by his attachment to the ſame philoſophy. 
Tus followers of Ariſtotle ſhewed themſelves not 
leſs earneſt than thoſe of Plato in defending the o- 
pinions of their maſter. As there was at that time 
no other tranſlation of Ariſtotle but one made from 
the Arabic, by order of Frederic II. they laboured 
with all aſſiduity to form a better; and in this they 
- were principally protected by pope Nicolas V. Be- 
fore this time the diſciples of Alexander Aphrodi- 
ſeus, and of Averroes, began to multiply in Italy, 
and had the effrontery. to publiſh their opinions, 


which juſtly merited the eccleſiaſtical cenſures. This 


it was which engaged ſeveral Greeks to undertake 
the defence of Ariſtotle, They, therefor, attempt- 
ed to ſnew that he was more free. from heretical 
error than was till then ſuppoſed; and that, in this 
reſpect, he had even the advantage of Plato. From 
hence aroſe a long and cruel contention between 
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the Peripatetics and Platoniſts, which kindled a 


war that was not appeaſed without great difficulty. 

IT is amazing to conſider the animoſity and vi- 
rulence which theſe oppoſite ſes conceived for each 
other during the fifteenth century. At the head 
of the Platoniſts was Pletho, who wrote a book to 
prove that Plato, with regard to matters of faith, 


had an inconteſtible ſuperiority over Ariſtotle» 


whom he repreſented in the moſt unfavourable 
light, Georgius Scholaris undertook to refute this 
performance, and publiſhed a work, where he pre- 
tended to ſhew, that the principles of Ariſtotle 
were not remote from thoſe of chriſtianity. To 
this Pletho rejoined, and treated his adverſary 
with virulence, which once more brought on a 


ſtill more virulent reply. Gaza and George of 


Trebizond had alſo a ſharp diſpute concerning - 
the ſenſe of ſome paſſages in Ariſtotle, which 
Beſſarion undertook to compromiſe, Michael A- 
poſtolins pleaded the cauſe of the Platoniſts, and 
Andronicus Calliſtus ſupported the contrary party. 
After the death of Pletho, George of Trebizond 
renewed his attacks againſt the Platonic philoſophy, 
and continued to publiſh works, in which he made 
a partial compariſon between Plato and Ariſtotle, 
which united all the Platoniſts againſt him; and 
this gave riſe to that admirable work of Beſſarion, 
already mentioned, againſt the calummniator of 
Plato, | „ 
THEODORE Gaza, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe 
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who undertook the defence of Ariſtotle, was a man 


very well verſed in all kinds of literature. He quit- 
ted Greece, in, order to take refuge in Italy, where 
he. chiefly employed himſelf in making excellent 
tranſlations of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus. He al- 


ſo added to his erudition no inconſiderable fhare of 


eloquence, 

GEORGE of Trebizond, originally of Crete, and 
of the number of the fugitive Greeks, taught phi- 
loſophy at Venice and Rome, and was made ſecre- 
tary to Pope Nicolas v. The acrimony with which 
he defended Ariſtotle loſt him the favour of his pro- 
tectors; and towards the latter end of his life, he 
entirely ſubſiſted by the bounties of Alphonſus king 
of Naples. 
too warm a diſpoſition, which, added to his impru- 
dence, contributed to render his life miſerable. 
 GeoRG1vUs Scholaris, known allo by the name 
of Gennadius, was completely verſed in Greek li- 
terature. He made a conſiderable figure at the 
council of Florence. Having been elected patriarch 
of Conſtantinople after the taking of that eity, he 

ended his days in a monaſtery. He was a confirmed 
Peripatetic, and conſequently a profiting enemy to 
the Platoniſts. 


He was a man of real learning, but of 
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AzTICLE II. F the Labours of thoſe 5% 


"attempted to revive antient 8 „ or to intri 


new ones. | | | 5 


91 Of the Ancient Secrs which were revived. 


BARBARISM having by degrees yielded to the, 


efforts of awakened genius, the ruſt of ignorance 


began to wear away, and truth to charm with her : 


native luſtre. The abſurdities of former ages be- 
gan to loſe ground, and every attempt was made 


to raiſe the edifice of ſcience to its priſtine ſplendor. | 
About the end of the fifth century, this great work 
was far advanced 1n Italy; but the ſame progreſs 


was not made either in France, Spain, England, or 


other parts of Europe. The bonds of ſlavery were 


ſo cloſely rivetted, that, in ſpite of all the labours 
of ſuperior wiſdom or virtue, the people remained 


in native barbarity. It was not, therefor, till after 
reiterated attempts that freedom and ſcience made 


their entery together, and gave birth to many men 


of literature and reaſon, who undertook to make 
the world wiſer and better than they found it, Of 


this number were Reuchin, Cuſpinian, Dalburgh, 
Vadian Lazius, Peutinger, etc. At length, the 
liberty of thinking prevailed ; the yoke under which 
the mind groaned for ſo many ages was at length 


ſhaken off; the abſurdities of ohilofophy, as well 


as of religion, were no longer blindly reverenced, 
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and men ſet themſelves earneſtly down to reform 
the errors of both. Some men of ſuperior under- 
ing were of opinion however that the reforma- 
ſhould be flow; and that a remedy, whoſe ef- 
fects itſelf might be more dangerous than the diſor - 
der, ſhould be adminiſtered with great precaution, 
Such was the ſentiment of Eraſmus, Le Fevre, Vi- 


vez, and Nizolius, who attacked the ſchool philo- 


ſophers with arms borrowed from their own opini- 
ons; the firſt in his incomparable panegyric on 
| folly; the ſecond, in ſeparating the real philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle from the abſurdities of his commentators; 
the third and fourth, in uniting in their own works 
all the truths of modern philoſophy with all the e- 
legance of the fineſt writers of celebrated antiquity. 
Such was the nature of their attempts; but thoſe, 
who were for making a thorough reformation, un- 
dertook the taſk with more vigour, They boldly 


lopped away the excreſcencies of falſe reaſoning; 


and numbers of them, though divines by profeſſion, 
yet improved the philoſophy of the times, by mak- 
ing it ſubſervient to the theological opinions which 
they undertook to inculcate- 
may reckon Sadolet, Fracaſtorious, Camerarius, 
and others. | 
Some of the religious orders of monks were now 
the only ſet of men who ſtill adhered to the Peri · 
patetic philoſophy. Thoſe men who thought the 
principles of religion in danger, when the opinions 
of Ariſtotle were controyerted, ſtill adhered to their 


Of this kind we 
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antient maſter, and were reſolved to continue, as 
they do to this day, rather behind the reſt of man- 
kind in literature, than in philoſophical zeal and 
attachment; but notwithſtanding their attachment 
to ſchool logic, yet, in conformity to the age, they 
in ſome meaſure laid aſide that barbarity of ſtile 
and manner which ' till then prevailed among them. 
Some of them even adopted the newly introduced 
opinions, which they united with their own with 


ſome art and much precaution. Thus ſchool philoſo- 


phy daily declined, while the Eclectic mode of phi- 
loſophizing every hour gained ground; particularly 
in thoſe countries where men were allowed the free- 
dom of opinion; ſo that barbariſm and. the tyran. 
ny of ſects were irretrievably aboliſhed, 

Tu dominican. friars, who were the followers 
of Thomas Aquinas, were regarded with a high 
degree of eſtimation. Dominicus Soto, who made 
a conſiderable figure among them, was the firſt 
man who treated of natural law, Francis of- 
St. Victoria carried on the ſame reſearches to a. 
greater extent. Chryſoſtome Juvellus united the 
Ariſtotelian and the Platonic philoſophy; nor were 
Banner, Zanard, and others, without reputation. 

Tux Franciſcans, who were attached to Scotus, 
formed a diſtinct ſe&t from that of the Thomiſts, 
Among them we find Johannes Ponzius, Maſtrius, 
Delemandes, Meurſius, Fraſſenius, etc. 

THE Ciſtercian monks chiefly regarded the aſcetic 
or practical parts of philoſophy, and conſequently 
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gave buf little attention to the ſpeculative opinions 
of the ſchools. However, there were ſome of par · 
ticular note among them; ſuch as, Maurigues, 
Gomez, Marſilius, Vaſquez, Peter of Oviedo, and 


particularly Caramuel, who broached many opi- 
nions, many of them apparent paradoxes, but none 


of which he was able ſufficiently to prove. 

Bur of all the religious orders, the Jeſuits ſeem 
to have held the foremoſt rank for their philoſophi- 
cal acquiſitions, and they have produced men of 
the greateſt abilities; ſuch as Hurtado de Mendoza, 
Georgius Vaſquez, Paul Vallius, Bartholomius Tel. 
lus, Francis Suarez, Antonius Rubius, who went 
to inſtru the American Indians, Rodolphus of Ar- 
riaga, who enriched the ſchool philoſophy with 
ſome of the modern diſcoveries, Francis Alphonſus, 
Francis Gonſalez, Emanuel Goez, author of a work 


entitled, the philoſophy of Conimbro, Thomas 


Compton, John Riccioli, the mathematician, and 
others, 


Of the SECT of pure PERIPATETICS. 


THE works of Ariſtotle were the firſt of the phi- 
loſophic kind, which at the revival of letters the 
learned undertook to refine, The great authority 
of this philoſopher, as he was chiefly ſtudied by all 
ranks, invited the attempts of numbers, who took 
his text for their guide; upon which they grounded 
their ſyſtems, rejecting all the erors of his former 
commentators, not only thoſe of the Roman catho- 
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lic church, - but of the proteſtant alſo, who had re- 
courſe to Ariſtotle in defending of their peculiar 
doctrines, and looked upon his works, when di- 
veſted of the errors with which they had been u- 
nited, as the beſt magazine of knowlege, and the 


| beſt aſſiſtant in defence of the religion they profeſſed 


to admire, Of this number was Melancthon, who 
regarded the Peripatetic philoſophy with the higheſt 
veneration, and drew up an excellent method of 


ſtudy cpmpiled from principles laid down by Ari- 


ſtotle. Thus by degrees the dialectic of Ramus fell 
into diſrepute, and a new kind of Peripatetiſm was 
ſubſtituted in its room, till finally, even this gave 
way to the modern method of philoſophizing. 

THe partizans of the pure Peripatetic philoſophy 
may be diſtinguithed into two claſſes; that of the 
Roman catholics, and that of the ProteRaants, 


The Roman CATHOLICS, 


IN the beginning the refiners of the Peripatetic 
philoſophy found themſelves at a loſs what part to 
reject; for ſuch was then the diſpoſition of the times 
that the ſmalleſt deviation from eſtabliſhed errors 


vas ſure to incur oppoſition and beget perſecution. 


There were, however, ſome who had ſkill enough to 
attain the improvement without incurring the re- 


proach, Of this number were Antonius Polus, 


Honorius Fabri, Franciſcus Raſsler, and others, 


who propoſed their improvements rather as con» 
jiecture than aſſertion, 
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Lzox Thomæus, who firſt openly vindicated the 
true doctrines of Ariſtotle, was a diſciple of the 
baniſhed Greeks, from whom he firſt learnt an at- 


tachment to Plato; but afterwards declaring him- 
ſelf for Ariſtotle, he taught his doctrines at Padua 


in the year 1521. He was perfectly verſed in the 
Greek language. ; | 


PeETARVS Pompanatius, a native of Mantua, and 


a diſciple of Trapolin, was profeſſor of Bologna, 
and died in 1517. He was a man of great wit and 
molt penetrating genius, but very unſettled in his 
principles, and even ſometimes inclining to down- 
right atheiſm, Pretending to controvert the impiety 


of the Averroiſtes, he fell into the abſurdities of the 


Alexandrine ſchool, denied the immortality of the 
ſoul, and filled that part of his works, which treated 


of enchantments and deſtiny, with the moſt excep- 
tionable errors of Ariſtotle. For this reaſcn his 


books were publicly burnt, He publiſhed an apo. 
logy for them, and ſubmitted himſelf to the judg- 


went of the church. He had many very celebrated 


diſciples; among others, Hercules of Gonzaga, 
Theophilus of Folengo, Paulus Jovius, and Goſ- 


pard Contareni, who adopted his excellencies with- 


out being ſeduced by his errors. Simon Portius 
alone followed his maſter in all his delufions. 

 AvevsTinus Niphus was the adverſary of Pom- 
panatius, and refuted his errors by order of pope 
Leo X. Nor was he leſs a favourite af Charles V. 
who had the juſteſt opinion of his merit and abi- 


ope 
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lities, He was, in fact, a man perfectly formed 
for the world, but rather too liberal in his reproach - 
es. He taught eloquence, philoſophy, and me- 
dicine, at Naples and Padua. 

Mx1JoR4aGius employed his eloquence in ex- 
plaining the principles of the Peripatetic philoſophy. 
He was profeſſor of eloquence at the college of Milan; ; 
and he afterwards taught juriſprudence at Ferrara, 
and died in 1551. He is reckoned one of the beſt 
interpreters of Ariſtotle : the perſpicuity of his ideas, 
and the beanty of his ſtile, contribute to mate him 
equally profitable and pleaſing. 

BARBARUS was of a Venetian family, not leſs re- 


markable in that republic than in the common- 


wealth of letters. He united a ſkill in mathematics 
with a profound knowleye of Peripatetic philoſophy; 
of which he was a zealous admirer, He aſſiſted 
in the council of Trent, and died in 1569. — 


SEPULVEDA, a Spaniard, taught philoſophy at 


Bologna, and was a great favourite of Albertus 


Pius, prince of Carpi, in whoſe houſe he lived, 
until his return into his native country, where he 


had a place at Salamanca, and was honoured by 


Charles V. with the place of his hiſtoriographer. 
PETRUS victorius greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
among the critics and philoſophers of the ſixteenth 
century. He was born at Florence, where he con- 
tinued to reſide, and receive the favours of Coſmo 


de Medicis, He taught both the Greek and Latin 


languages, together with moral Ph * upon 
. | 
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the principles of Ariſtotle. He is looked upon as b 
= one of the beſt commentators of that philoſopher, v 
= | ZABARELLA Was unrivalled in his explication of t 
= the Ariſtotelian logic, as it was really laid down in 
the writings of the great Greek philoſopher, He * 
was not reckoned eloquent, but he had great depth al aj 
=_ and penetration. He threw alſo many lights upon hk 
= natural philoſophy, and foretold his own death In 
1 which happened in the year 1559. » & 0 
ALEXANDER and Francis Picolomini were two IC 
brothers who acquired great reputation. The el- 
der taught eloquence and logic for many years, wWa 
and was afterwards made biſhop of Patras. How- leſ 
; ever, his promotion did not in the leaſt relax his dif 
i aſſiduity. The other, who had been the diſciple cit 
of Zimara, taught philoſophy at Perufium and Pa- Sed 
dua with large appointments, He died in the year nat 
5 1604, aged eighty-four. j 
1 THERE were three Florentines of the name of vell 
| Strozzi, Cyriac, Peter, and John Baptiſt. The 1 
Grit was juſtly admired for his {kill in philoſophy and / fe 
architecture; and no leſs reſpected for the integrity was 
of his life. The ſecond was diſtinguiſned among time 
the celebrated painters of the age of Leo K. _ with 
the third was an excellent poet, | | C 
F- James Mazorius early conceived a acGign of publ 
| reconciling the contrarieties of different ſyſtems, and 
and afterwards gave up all his time to the execution plyin 


of his plan. He compoſed a book which he enti- relig. 
tled, Of the triple life of man. He was remarka- T. 
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ble for a ſurpriſing memory. He was rewarded 
with very large penſions at Rome and Ferrara for 


his philoſophical lectures, and died in 1603. 


HuBERT Gifanus, an expert lawyer, a great 
critic, and a philoſopher the moſt celebrated of his 
age, taught ethics and juriſprudence, firſt in Hol- 
land, and afterwards at Straſbourg, Altdorff, and 
Ingolſtadt. His moral and political commentaries 


upon Ariſtotle were in high eſteem. He in 


1604. 

JvL 10 Paccio de ae originally of W 
was an early genius; and while very young gave 
leſſons of philoſophy and juriſprudence. His reſtleſs 
diſpoſition hurried him into many countries and 
cities; to S$wifſerland and Hungary, to Heidleberg, 
Sedan, Niſmes, Valencia, Padua, etc. He termi- 
nated his wandering and his life in the year 1635. 

AnDrEw Ceſalpin ed? Arezza, after having tra- 
velled into Germany, became a profeſſor at Piſa, 


| and afterwards firſt phyfician to pope Clement V. 
| He practiſed phyſic with very great reputation, and 


was reckoned the moſt expert Peripatetic of his 
times; but it is ſaid that his philoſophy is fraught 
with concealed atheiſm and impiety. - \. 

C SAR of Cremona, originally of Ceuti, gave 
public letters on Peripatetic philoſophy at Ferrara 
and Padua, He was of quick, ready, and com- 
plying parts, and knew how to accommodate his 
religious opinions to the country in which he taught, 

Tuxax ſtill remain ſeveral others; of whom we 


1 r 

ſhall mention only the names. Such as Franciſcus 
Vicomercatus, Ludovicus Septalius, Antonius Mon- 
tecalinus, Burana, Pernumia, Cottunius, Jaſon 
Noricus, Licetus, Rocca, Accorombonus, Valleſi- 
us, Nunneſius, etc. 


PROTESTANTS, 


PHILIP Melancthon, a native of the Palatinate, 
firſt ſtudied at Heidleberg, and afterwards at Tu- 
bingen, He early learnt to deſpiſe the ſcholaſtic 
; Philoſophy, and the manner in which it was taught, 
He, therefor, undertook to examine more cloſely 
the dialeQic of Ariſtotle; and being called to the 
profeſſor's chair at Wittemberg, at the ſame time 
that he, in a great meaſure, ſupported the prote- 
' tant cauſe, he employed his leiſure time in the im- 
provement of the Peripatetic philoſophy, and the 
promotion of the true eloquence of the antients. 
He wrote divers philoſophical abrigements; in 
which he explained many of the obſcurities in Ari- 
ſtotle, and rendered his dialeQtic much more uſeful. 
He alſo ſtrictly enquired into the opinions of other 
Greek philoſophers, and collecting what he thought 
| beſt from each, formed them into his favourite ſy- 

ſtem. | Ch 
$1moN Simonis of Lucca taught philoſophy and 
medicine at Geneva, Heidleberg, and Leipſic. 
From thence he went to Prague, and thence to Po- 
land, where he was kindly received by Sigiſmond, 
king of that country, He was perfectly unſettled 


Node Kr., . 
in his religious opinions, and this procured him 
many adverſaries, and ſome perſecutions. 

JAcozus Schenckius of Suabia was one of the 
ornaments of the univerſity of Tubingen. He was 
the ſcholar of William Bigot, and was à very ſkil- 


ful phyſician, He united the doctrines of Galen with 


thoſe of Ariſtotle, in whoſe opinions he was perfectly 
verſed. He was in fact one of the principal orna- 
ments of his age, and may be conſidered as the firſt 
of the German Peripatetic philoſophers, He became 
blind towards the latter end of his * and died i in 
the year 1587. 

PavLus Scherbius, was a Swifs, and no ſmall or- 
nament of the univerſity of Altdorff, where he long 
taught with the reputation of being one of the firſt 
ſcholars of his age. He was inſtructed in the Peri- 
patetic philoſophy in Italy, and his firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment was at Baſil, He was alſo a doctor of phy- 
fic, and one of the beſt interpreters of Ariſtotle. 

NrcoLas Taureill of Monthelliard deſerves per- 
haps the foremoſt rank of all the philoſophers of this 
age, and was equally remarkable as a phyſician. 
In his firſt capacity, he rejected the abfurdities of 
Ariſtotle; and in his laſt, he boldly ventured to 
diſſent from him. He died of the plague in 1606. 

ExNESsTUs Sonner of Nurenberg travelled for 
ſome time as a philoſopher; but in the courſe of his 
journeys he became acquainted with ſeveral Socini. 
ans, who perſuaded him over into their religious 
ſect. He taught natural philoſophy and phyſie at 
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Altdorff with great applauſe, and has left ſome 

very erudite commentaries upon Ariſtotle, 
CorNEL1vus Martini, of Antwerp, figured in the 

beginning of the ſeventeenth century, in the univer- 


ſity of Helmſtadt, and was one of the moſt zealous de- 


fenders of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy ; in favour of 
which he wrote ſeveral different tracts againſt Hoff- 
man and the Ramiſts, He died in 1621. 
CoRNEL1us Hornius of Brunſwick was the diſ- 

ciple of John Coſelius, a man of extenſive literature. 
He was alſo indebted to Martini for ſeveral inſtruc. 
tions, and united the graces of the belles lettres 
with the ſeverity of the Peripatetic ſyſtem. He firit 
taught philoſophy, and afterwards divinity ; and 


was almoſt in himſelf a library of antieat literature, 


He died in the year 1649. | 
Herman Conringius, native of Friezeland, is 
regarded as the moſt erudite philoſopher of the ſe- 
venteenth century. He was an early genius; ſtu- 
died phyſic at Leyden; and afterwards became a 
profeſſor of it at Helmſtadt, where he taught alfo 
political and natural philoſophy. He may be look- 
ed on as-the founder of the.common law in Ger- 
many, and was in high favour with many kings 
and princes, and even emperors themſelves. He 
followed the ſyſtem of Ariſtotle, but with modera- 
tion, and as a true ſcholar, Having ſtudied hi- 
ſtory with great aſſiduity, he applied his knowlege 
that way with great ſucceſs to the illuſtration of na- 


, tural law, 


As he was poſſeſſed. of an excellent 
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judgment and uncommon diſcernment, he aboliſhed 
many erroneous opinions; and the number of his 
works only contributed to increaſe his reputation 
and his ſucceſs. He died in 1682. 


J 


CHRISTIAN Dreier and Zeidler may be mention- 


ed together, as jointly contributing to render the 
academy of Koningſberg famous. The latter was 


the diſciple of the former. They were both deeply 
verſed in the philoſophy of Ariſtotle; to which they 


added the moſt uſeful erudition, and a profound 


kill in eccleſiaſtical antiquities. . i 


Jacobus Thomaſius was very celebrated among 


the refined Peripateties. Being born at Leipſic he 


purſued his ſtudies in that city, and made a ſur- 


priſing progreſs in philoſophy and eloquence. His 
knowlege was almoſt univerſal; and he particularly 
threw great lights on the hiſtory of philoſophy. 


He had the good fortune to have his ſons purſue 
ſo worthy an example; and had the honour of being 


the maſter of Leibnitz. 
GERMANY, Switzerland, and the the Pro- 


rudition, who defended the doctrines of Ariſtotle 


with great earneſtneſs, and propagated his opini - 


ons in the univerſities of Geneva, Leyden, and o- 
ther academies. | 


Of the PYTHAGOREO-PLATONICO-CABBALISTIC 
SECT, 


THERE were many men of great erudition and 


vinces, produced ſeveral] other men of extenſive e- | 
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excellent talents who profeſſed this philoſophy ; 
but it only ſerved to lead them into error and per- 
plexity. The cauſe of their deception lay in ima- 
gining that an admirable analogy ſubſiſted between 
the Hebrew doctrines and thoſe of Pythagoras, pro- 
bably ariſing from their unſkilfulneſs in the Greek 
and Hebrew. Thus, although, they delivered 
their doctrine with great boldneſs, it was not for 
that reaſon better founded; for it ſcarcely differed 
from the Alexandrine philoſophy, except in being 
rather more abſurd. What contributed to confirm 
them in their errors was the deſire of unfolding the 
pretended myſteries of the cabbala, in which they 
were molt miſerably deceived by impoſtors, to 
whom, for this purpoſe, they had recourſe. This 
threw them into an inconſiſtency of*thinking, from 
which they could never get free, and which pre- 


vented their ſe& from making an extenſive ſpread 


among the followers of philoſophic novelties. 

Wes may derive the origin of this ſe& from the 
hatred which many learned men had conceived for 
the Peripatetic philoſophy, which they ſaw con- 
duced only to impiety and atheiſm, They, there- 
for, threw themſelves into the arms of an oppoſite 
Platonic ſe, which the fugitive Greeks endeavoured 
to place in the moſt favourable point of view. Un- 
fortunately however, they not only embraced the 
opinions of Plato, but endeavoured to graft upon 
them ſeveral falſe and abſurd traditions, invented 
by the Jews, and dignified with the appellation of 
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the cabbala, As this philoſophy ſeemed well accome 
modated to encreaſe a reſpect for religion, the prin» 
ces of the houſe of Medicis granted it their protec- 
tion; and there was an academy opened at Florence 
ſor teaching it. The profeſſor's chair was chiefly 
filed by the diſciples of Ficinus: among whom 
Franciſcus Cataneus holds the principal rank. Some 
of theſe profeſſors did not depart much from the pu» 
rity of the real Platonic doctrine; others adulterat- 
ed it with a mixture of abſurdities from the cabbala, 
During the courſe of the ſeventeenth century Pla- 
toniſm was in vogue in England, and anſwered 
very good purpoſes by refuting the doctrines of 
Hobbes and other materialiſts, who were the par- 
tizans of atheiſm, 

THe patriarch of this bee ſect was the fa- 
mous Keuchlin, who, in ſeme meaſure, became 
the reſtorer of literature in Germany. He was 
a native of Suabia and ſtudied at Paris. The fugi- 
tive Greeks firſt pointed out this method of ſtudy; 
and inſtructed by them in the erudition of the times, 
he went to complete himſelf in juriſprudence at the 
univerſities of Baſil, Orleans, Poitiers, and Tubin- 
gen, Being at this laſt introduced to the prince of 
that diſtrict, he accompanied him in a journey to 
Rome, Here he learnt Hebrew, and having con- 
tracted an intimacy with Ficinus and the prince of 
Mirandula, he embraced the ſame philoſophy with 
them, Upon his return to the Palatinate many 
perſons of diſtinction declared themſelves his diſci- 
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ples. Being ſent a ſecond time to Rome upon an 
embaſſy, he employed a part of his time in perfec- 
ting himſelf in Greek under Argyropule, and at the 
ſame time learning Hebrew from a jew who was 
maſter of that language. Upon his return again 
to Germany, he gave himſelf up entirely to the 
ſtudy of the Pythagoreo Platonico-Cabbaliſtic philo. 
ſophy, and compoſed ſome obſcure treatiſes on what 
was called in their dialect the wonderful name. His 
warm attachment to Hebrew expoſed him to very 


| ſevere perſecutions from the profeſſors of Cologne, 


He held a conſiderable employment in Suabia; and 
while this country was ravaged by war, he reſided 
at Ingoldſtadt; but the plague beginning to rage 
at that city, he was again driven back to Tubin- 
gen; where he died in the year 1512, aged 67. 
He was a man of great talents, and poſſeſſed all the 
erudition that was poſſible to be acquired in thoſe 
times; but he particularly excelled in a knowlege 
of the Greek and Hebrew languages: this, not- 
withſtanding all his errors, rendered him not a little 
famous, and contributed to gave him weight in 
promoting the reformation of religion which was 
then begun in Germany. 

VENETUS, a Franciſcan, was in his time confi- 
dered as a prodigy of parts; but his defire of uni- 
ting the cabbaliſtic philoſophy with the dodrines of 
holy writ; and thus forming of both a ſingle ſy- 
ſtem, plunged him in the moſt abſurd extravagance. 

He was ſeverely reprimanded for it by Merſennus. 
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CorNnELivs Agrippa, a native of Cologne, was 


a man whoſe errors were great, and his misfor- 


tunes not inferior. After having travelled into va. 


rious countries, and exerciſed various profeſſions; 


after having filled ſeveral employments, in which 
he often gave proofs of his wiſdom and his integrity; 
after having fought battles, negotiated in a public 
character, and filled the profeſſor's chair; he at laſt 
attached himſelf to the ſect of cabbaliſtic philoſophy, 
He readily became verſed in the moſt myſterious 
part of the Alexandrine doctrines, and would have 
acquired unrivalled reputation, had he not excited 
the indignation of the monks by the ſatires and in- 
vectives he was daily publiſhing againſt them. He 
was by this imprudence reduced to poverty, and 
ſuſtained incredible hardſhips, His adverſaries had 
even credit enough with the princes and rulers of 
the age to get him arreſted and thrown into priſon ; 
in which he died, at Grenoble, in the year 1535. 
Agrippa was one of thoſe early geniuſes, which was 
afterwards improved by the moſt extenſive eruditi- 
on, He was courageous, patient, and an enemy 
to hypocriſy; but theſe great qualities were tinc- 
tured with {till greater faults. He was of an ill. 
natured diſpoſition, puffed up with vanity, and a 
deſire of vengeance. He loved to impoſe upon ig. 
norance; and ſuch was the inconſtancy of his tem- 
per, that it was ever bandied between doubts and 
enthuſiaſm, ſo that inſtead of acquiring fortune 
or friends,. he only haſtened on a miſerable death 
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by a life as miſerable. He is, however, wrongfully 
accuſed of magic. He pretended indeed to explain 
this art in his occult philoſophy; but it is plain 
that he only intended to ridicule ſuch an under - 
taking, as we may ſee by his treatiſe which is moſt 
read at preſent, namely, The vanity of human _ 
ences. ' 

PATR1C1USs rejected the reveries of the Jews, and 
held only to the Alexandrine philoſophy of the 
Greeks. He was born at Clyſſa in Illyria, and 
fcr a long time led a wandering and unſettled life, 
till granted the profeſſor's chair at the college of 
Ferrara; where he taught the Platonic and Alex- 
andrine ſyſtems, both by his lectures and writings. 
He had intentions of forming a fyſtem of his own, 
but was interrupted by death, which happened in 
che year 1598. 

Tuonas Gale became a Platoniſt from his dif. 
like to the philoſophy of Deſcartes. He publiſhed 
a general body of philoſophy, in which he added 


ingeuouſly to the opinions of Plato what he ſuppoſed | 


wanting to make a complete fyſtem. He was a 
man of great reading; but his Judgment was not 
equal to his erudition. 

CupworTH, profeſſor at Cambridge, chiefly ſet 
himſelf to oppoſe the atheifts and infidels of his age. 


For this purpoſe, he principally drew his arguments 


from Plato, and ſtudied his philoſophy thoroughly, 
as we may ſee by that important work which he 
has left us, intitled, The intellectual tem. 
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 Henky' More, a doctor of divinity at Cambridge, 
after having examined ſeveral ſeQs, at laſt became 


particularly attached to Plato; to which he added 


alſo ſome of the Pythagorico-Cabbaliſtic doctrines, 
being fully perſuaded that they contained the true 
wiſdom of the antient Hebrews, Upon theſe prin- 


ciples he drew up a new body of metaphylics, 


We {ſhall now ſpeak of ſome attempts made to 
revive ſects leſs conſiderable, | 


Of the SECT of PARMENIDES, 


OF this ſe& Teleſio of Coſenza was the reſtorer. 
After having laid a foundation of Greek and Latin, 
he went to ſtudy philoſophy at Padua, and applied 
himſelf at the ſame time to mathematics; by the 
aſſiſtance of which he threw ſome lights upon na- 
tural knowlege. Diſguſted at the unmeaning terms 
with which the peripatetic philoſophy is replete, he 
was willing to ſtrike out into a new path, and ſub- 
mitted ſeveral of his opinions to the learned at 
Rome. He refuſed the epiſcopal ſee of Coſenza 


which was offered him, chufing rather to marry ; 


and dedicated his time to the culture of philoſophy. 
Upon becoming a widower, he redoubled his ap- 


plication to ſtudy; and examining the works of Ari- 


ſtotle thoroughly, he compoſed a work in which he 
propoſed overturning them entirely. Having been 
called to Naples to the profeſſor's chair, he there 
founded an academy, which was called the Teleſi - 
an, or Coſentian ſchool. He died in 1588. 
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His philoſophy was partly Eclectie and partly 
Didactic; that is to ſay, he was employed in build- 
ing up and pulling down. With Parmenides he 
made heat and cold the principles of all things: 
to which he added matter, but merely paſſive, and 
ſubject entirely to the influences of the two former. 
From the oppoſite effects of the two former upon 
the latter, he deduced all the phænomena of na- 
ture. He had ſome principles alſo which were pe- 
culiar to himſelf; as that the earth was cold, that 
the heavens were luminous, that the plants had 
ſouls, etc. | 


Of the Ionic SECT. 


CLEMENS Berigard, a native of France, was 
the principal reviver of this ſet, After having ſtu- 
died philoſophy and phyſic at Paris and Aix, he was 
made ſecretary to the grand dutcheſs of Tuſcany, 
and afterwards profeſſor at Piſa, and then at Padua. 
He was a perſon of a penetrating genius and ex- 
tenſive erudition; and to theſe talents was added a 
large ſhare of diſſimulation; ſo that his real opini- 
ons were but ſeldom known: however it is unjuſtly 
that he has been ranked among the number of a- 
theiſts. It is certain, that he taught at Padua and 
Piſa the whole doctrine of Ariſtotle, concerning the 
origin of things, in a manner that rendered his in- 
fidelity ſtrongly ſuſpected; but in order to obviate 
the ill effects of this, he was at the pains of reviving 
another; namely, that of Anaxagoras, ſhewing 
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that the latter had much more rational ideas of the 
deity than the former. In order to give this opinĩ- 
on ſtill greater force, he dreſſed up the Ionic ſy- 
ſtem with a great parade of. erudition; but ftill 
hid ſome degree of ſcepticiſm beneath the ſplendor 


 BÞÞ of his newly adopted inſtitutions, 


Of the SToic SECT, 


| - THIS ſe& was attempted to be renewed by Ju- 
ſtus Lipſius, who makes no ſmall figure among 
the learned of the ſeventeenth century, Lipſius 
was a native of Holland, and educated at Co- 
logne. He chiefly attached himſelf to the works 
of Cicero, with a view to imitate his eloquence 
of ſtile; . but he ſoon after changed his favourite 
author's method for the more cloſe and nervous 
manner of Tacitus and Seneca, Turning himfelf 
to philoſophical enquiries he conceived as much 
diſguſt againſt the abſurdities of the ſchool philo- 
ſophy as pleaſure in reading the agreeable precepts 
of Seneca and Epictetus. He made alſo a great 
proficiency in the ſtudy of criticiſm and antiquities; 


upon which he publiſhed, while yet very young, 


ſeveral works that did him honour, He travelled | 
into Italy to encreaſe his knowlege; but that coun- 
try being laid waſte by the ravages of war, he went 


ſpeedily to Vienna, and after having reſided a ſhort 
time in this city, he accepted of a profeſſorſhip at 


Jena, which he ſoon relinquiſned, and went to Co- 


logne, where he married a woman, whoſe ill tem- 
per, in ſome meaſure, embittered the remainder of 
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his life. Being received as doctor of laws at Lou- 
vain, he was invited to Lyons to teach the belles 
letters; where arriving, he changed to the reformed 
religion; which, however, he ſoon abjured again; 
and leaving that city returned to Cologne to put 
himſelf under the protection of the Jeſuits of that 
place, who recommended him to the king of Spain, 
who appointed him, with a large ſalary, to be one 
of the profeſſors of Louvain, It muſt be confeſſed, 
that Lipfius, with all his faults, had a great ſhare 
of genius and erudition; yet the terſeneſs of his 
ſtile, and the ſhortneſs of his periods, which ſeem 
like inſtantaneous flaſhes of lightening, in ſome 
meaſure fatigue the reader in the end. Beſides 


what he wrote concerning juriſprudence and polity, 


he formed a deſign of re-eſtabliſhing all the doctrines 
of the Stoics, as well in phyſics as in morals; and 
his works upon this ſubject are replete with erudi- 
tion. However, he is not equally ſucceſsful through- 


out. In many places he miſtook the real ſpirit of 


the Stoical maxims; and ſuffering himſelf to be 
dazzled by the high ſounding periods, and un- 
grounded aſſertions of the ſet, he frequently over- 
looked the latent venom which they concealed. 
Thus prepoſſeſſed in their favour he often incut. 
cates, as true and conformable to chriſtianity, doc- 


trines that are equally prejudicial to revelation and 
human ſociety, In politics, he endeavoured to 


atm at the eclectic method; but what he wrote 
concerning intolerance was anſwered by many with 


great force and precifion, He pretended to ad- 
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here ſtrictly to the conſtancy in action or ſufferings 
which the Stoics profeſſed, and yet in every part of 
his conduct his actions betrayed the weakneſs of his 
opinions. Scioppus and Gataker may be reckoned 
among the number of his diſciples. - 


Of the SecT. of DEmocriTtvs and Epicugus, 


WE may mention curſorily the attempts of one 
Magenus, a profeſſor of Italy, to revive the opinions 
of Democritus, and to eſtabliſn the doctrine of a. 
tons; but the atterapt was ineffectual, and ſcarce 
deſerves a place in the hiſtory of learning, But it 

was otherwiſe with the endeavours of Gaſſendi, a 
canon of Digne, who was one of the moſt reſpec · 
table philoſophers of his time, Having been firſt a 
Peripatetic, he left that ſe& for the opinions of Epi» 
curus, He was made profeſſor of mathematics at 
Paris, where he was no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his 
natural genius than by his acquired knowlege, and 
ſtill more by the moral rectitude of his life. He had 
read with care all the antients, but particularly the 
philoſophers and mathematicians. . He was not ſo 
abſurd as to adopt Epicuriſm in its whole extent, 
and had too much ſagacity not to.diſcover the im- 
moral and impious tendency of ſome of its princi- 
ples. However, he was of opinion that a ſyſtem 
might be formed from it equally adapted to ſound 
philoſophy and true religion, He, therefor, built 
his doctrine upon the foundation of the Atomic phi- 
loſophy, and made uſe of the principles of that ſect 
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in ſuch a ſpecious manner that ſeveral of the learned 
preferred his opinion to thoſe of Des Cartes. Thus 
there was formed a ſe& of Gaſſendiſts, who were 
held in ſome degree of reputation, and among 
whom Bernier, Neure, and Charleton, held the 
principal N 


Of the SECT of the MODERN SczerTiCs, 


IT may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that numbers, who 
had long been witneſſes of the futility and the ar- 
rogance of ſeveral ſects, ſhould conceive a contempt 
for all. Their contempt was juſt; but their con- 
duct was ill founded in rejecting eyery part of a 
ſcience, becauſe one part of it was found faulty. 
They, therefor, ſet themſelves with as much ob- 
ſtinacy to doubt of all opinions, as other philoſo- 
phers did te maintain them; and they began to in- 
ſect all reaſoning with principles more dangerous 
than thoſe of the antient Sceptics, as the moderns 
brought in enthuſiaſm to ſupport theirs : for as they 
ſuppoſed reaſon inſufficient to guide men to truth, 
they imagined, to remedy this defect, a ſort of di- 
vine inſpiration illuminated the ſoul, and guided it 
in its reſearches. Among thoſe who profeſſed this 
ſyſtem, which was miſcalled philoſophy, there were 
ſeveral who attempted to revive the ſyncretiſm of 
antiquity, and to unite all ſets into one. 

We ſhould be guilty of injuſtice, if we ſhould 
tax all the modern Sceptics equally with a deſign of 
deſtroying every ſcience, and thus drawing religion 
into the general ruin. There were ſome whoſe 
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views were more virtuous, and their opinions juſt. 
Some had only a deſign of reſtricting human pride, 
and of confounding the arrogance of ſome teach- 
ers, who gave their ſlighteſt ſurmiſes for the moſt 
infallible proofs. Others were of opinion that there 
were no means of converting heretics ſo ſpeedy 


as that of ſhewing the inſufficiency of reaſon, and 


of forbidding its uſe: thus they introduced Scepti- 


_ ciſm, in order to ſtrengthen the authority of the 


church, and to inculcate the neceſſity of a chriſtian 
revelation, But the largeſt and ſtrongeſt body of 
the Sceptics only fought with contrary aims to un- 
dermine religion, and to give a cover to impiety; 
and ſome indeed among them have rather ſhewn 
the weakneſs of human reaſoning by their example 
than by their arguments, In a word, thoſe who 
embraced Scepticiſm from motives of modeſt diffi- 
dence, and who doubted only to be informed, were 
extremely few, 

ALL the abſurd ſophiſms and puerile ſubtleties of 
the antient Pyrrhoniſts were aboliſhed by the modern 
reſtorers of the ſet, who wiſely obſerved that the 
times were altered, and that they could gain no 
proſelytes by the ſubtleties of the ancient ſchools of 
Scepticiſm. They took a more judicious courſe, 
beginning by ſhewing the narrowneſs of the human 
underſtanding; and afterwards by exaggerating 
the difficulties attending the purſuit of truth, ſo as 
to render even the ſearch fruitleſs. The better to 


_ conceal their real deſigns, they ſeemed ſtrongly at- 


r 

tached to the authority of revealed religion, and 
ready to ſubmit to the deciſions of the church: at 

the ſame time, however, they propoſed a number 

of doubts which tended only to ſhake Chriſtianity, 
and to invalidate all eccleſiaſtical ſubordination. 
Their chief ſtudy was to ſhew the incompatibility 
of reaſon with revelation, ſo that deſtroying the 
one by the other, they left man devoid of principles 

within, or external direction. It muſt, notwith- 

ſtanding, be confeſſed that the objections of Scep- 

ticiſm bave been of ſervice in weakening the arro- 

gance of ſectaries, and have put men upon their 

guard in giving their aſſent to things which were 

only ſupported by the confidence or enthuſiaſm of 
the promulgator, 

Francis Sauchez, a Portugueſe, profeſſed phi- 
lofophy and medicine at Tholouſe, and died in 
1632. Being well appriſed that the philoſophy 
which he was obliged to teach was fraught with 
abſurdities and contradictions, he was induced to 
attack it by a ſmall treatiſe upon ſcience; in which 

he attempted to prove that we know nothing. 

Is Ron Hyrnachin, an abbot of one of the mo- 
nalſtic orders at Prague, wrote alſo a treatiſe, which 

he entitled De typho humani generis, in which, 
endeavouring to ſubvert philoſophical pride, he at- 
tacks reaſon itſelf, and diſallows the human under- 
ſtanding any power of judging truth, 
MoNnTx6XNE is one of the moſt pleaſing and in- 
genious defenders of Scepticiſm, and conſequently 
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more dangerous as more ſeducing. His _— are 
an immortal performance. 

FrANncCis la Motte le Vayer, preceptor to the 
duke of Anjou, died in 1686. His works are nu- 
merous and well known. He was a man of exten- 
ſive erudition, and wrote well for the time in which 
he lived, In his ſceptical dialogues, however, he 
Has turned the arms of Scepticiſm againſt religion 
under a pretence of defending it, 

PETER Daniel Huet, biſhop of Avranches; was 
one of the moſt learned men of the laſt age. He 
was perfectly maſter of the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages, and underſtood philoſophy per- 
ſectly, particularly that of the antients. He was a 
declared enemy of the Carteſian ſyſtem; and hav- 
ing written a demonſtration of chriſtianity, he be- 
gan to ſow the ſeeds of Scepticiſm in his Queſtiones 
Alnetane; and in the end declared himſelf an en- 
tire convert to the principles of Sextus Empiricus, 

in his little treatiſe entitled, Sur la foibleſſe de 
Peſprit humaine, or on the weakneſs of human un- 
derſtanding. He died in 1719. | 
PETER Bayle, born at Carlat in the province 

of Foix in France, is by moſt ſcholars confidered 
as the greateſt genius that ever exiſted ; yet he is 
for this only the more culpable, as having turned 
that genius to the moſt unprofitable purpoſes. He 
Vas in the firſt part of life a profeſſor at Sedan, and 
latterly,- after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
he was made hiſtorical and philoſophical profeſſor 
S | 
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at Rotterdam. His diſputes with Monſieur Jurieu 
having deprived him of this employment, he led a 
private life *till his death in 1706. We cannot, 
without injuſtice, deny him thoſe praiſes which 
his learning and penetration merit. His eaſy 

ner of writing, and the number of curious and in- 
tereſting particulars interſperſed through his works, 
will give him credit even with the moſt remote po- 
ſterity. His dictionary in particular will ſtill con- 
tinue to be eſteemed; and yet it it a repoſitory for 
Scepticiſm, a book in which the doubts of mankind 
are placed in the ſtrongeſt light, without any ſatiſ- 
factory ſolution of them. No book was ever ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful in corrupting the underſtanding as this; 
and what is ſtill more deplorable, the venom which 
tinctures the mind, ſeldom fails of paſſing to the 
heart. Our praiſes, therefor, of Bayle, and his 
- writings, are in reality ill founded: the greater his 
beauties, the more dangerous his deſigns, His 
whole view is equally to eſtabliſh both ſides of an 
argument, and ſo by balancing forces oppoſe them 
to each other, *till both are entirely deſtroyed. He 


contraſts without end the truths of reaſon, and thoſe | 


of revelation; and when he gives the preference to 
the latter, it is generally in a manner the moſt 
cruelly ironical. | 


$2. Of xew SECTS introduced. 


We ſhall mention only three: The Moſaic Sect, | 


x 
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the Theoſophic Sect, and the Syncretic , which pur - 


poles to Unite all the reſt, | 
Of the Mosaic SECT. 


. 'THE philoſophers of this ſe& laid themſelves out 
to reconcile reaſon and revelation, particularly in 


the account Moſes gives us of the creation of things; 


and from thence to deduce an explication of the 
phenomena of nature, This was however but a 
chymerical projet. The books of ſacred writ were 
not deſigned to make us philoſophers; all their in- 
ſtructions only tend to extricate man from the mi- 
ſeries of fin, and to conduct him to eternal felicity. 
The Moſaic philoſophers, therefor, have only aſ- 
cribed the reveries of their own minds to the ſacred 
ſcriptures, without deducing from them any thing 


that contributes to enlighten or improve the phi- 


loſophy of nature. 


Tuts philoſophy received the name of Moſaic 
from the followers of it pretending to diſcover an 
explanation of all natural phenomena in the cof- 
mogony of Moſes. It alſo was' called the Chriſtian 


ſyſtem of nature for the ſame reaſon. Among the 
followers of this opinion we may reckon, not only 


thoſe who attempted to explain the doctrines of Mo- 

ſes by phyſical principles, drawn from the ſacred 

text; ſuch as Edmund Dickinſon, in his ancient 

and modern philoſophy; and Thomas Burnet, of 

the Charter-houſe, much ſuperior to the former 

both in elegance and erudition; but thoſe alſo who 
S 2 
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have invented particular ſyſtems, with a deſign of 
accommodating them to the ſacred writings; ſuch 
as John Amos Comenius, a man whoſe life was as 


fingular as his writings; and John Bayer, an Hun- 


garian divine, Theſe admitted three principles, 
matter, ſpirit, and light, 
Of the THEOSOPHIC SECT. 


THEOPHRASTUS Paracelſus, originally of 
Switzerland, was the author of this. After having 


travelled into Aſia, Africa, and America, and hav- 


ing been initiated into the myſteries of chymiſtry, 
he filled the profeſſor's chair at Baſle; but he ſoon 


leſt this employment, and boaſting the knowlege of 


many great ſecrets, he went from place to place, 
offering his aſſiſtance to ſuch as were willing to truſt 
his medicines, which principally conſiſted of opium 
and mercury, both of which were at that time little 


uſed by the reſt of the faculty. He was, without - 
queſtion, a man of uncommon abilities, and great 


experience, and therefor acquired great reputation ; 
but it was tarniſhed by many levities, and even 


great vices, He made many diſcoveries in chymi- 


ſry, ſome of which he communicated to his diſ- 
ciples; but his vanity was inſupportable, and his 
impoſtures many, both upon the world and even 
upon himſelf, His ſcholars Dornzus, Toxites, 
Crollius, etc, were little better in theſe reſpects than 
their maſter; and their writings are very diſagree- 
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able, both for their obſcurity, and other defects of 
ſtyle. 

PARACELSUS, in explaining his Theoſophic ſy- 
ſtem, pretends that God taught man philoſophy by 
an internal light, which was alſo impreſſed upon 
all ſublunary beings. He was. of opinion that e- 
very element had its peculiar inhabitants; that 
there were three principles of things, ſalt, ſulphur, 
and what he called the alkaheſt. 

RoBerr Fludd, doctor of phyſic in London, 
was a man of a very ſingular turn of thought. He 
pretended to know all the myſteries of the cabbala, 
af magic, and all that it was poſſible for man to 


diſcover in the ſecret ſciences. He grounded his 


knowlege on two principles; the Septentrional, 
from whence proceeds condenſation; and the Au- 
ſtral, from whence comes rarefaction, He ſuppoſ- 
ed that there were an infinity of intelligences placed 
above us, to guide or pervert our actions. 

Jacos Boehm, otherwiſe called the philoſopher 
of Germany, was bred a ſhoemaker at Goerlitz. 
He had frequent fits of enthuſiaſm, which, by their 
ecltacies, lifted him into the Theoſophic ſyſtem. 
As ſor his writings they indicate a diſturbed mind; 
nothing can be more enthuſiaſtic; all knowlege he 
{ſuppoſes comes from immediate inſpiration, Not- 


withſtanding, there is great force of imagination in 
all his productions. God, according to him, is the 
e ſſence of eſſences, and all things are of his creating. 
Ibis creation however is eternal, proceeding from 
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God by emanation. Many works are attributed to 
Bochm which are written by others, He died in 
the year 1624. 

Jonn Baptiſt Van Helmont, anative of Bruſſels, 
was a celebrated phyſician, and an excellent chy- 
miſt, He chiefly built his philoſophy upon the a+ 
gency of fire; by means of which, it is ſaid, he ef- 
fected admirable things. He was, without doubt, 
a man of great abilities, and of vaſt erudition, par - 
ticularly in chymiſtry, But the deſire of ſtriking 
out ſomething new made him deviate into many 
ſtrange abſurdities; among the number of which, 
perhaps, his ſyſtem which attempted to unite phi- 
loſophy, theoſophy, and medicine, may be reckoned. 
He was an implacable enemy of the philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle, and built his own upon one firſt principle, 


which he imagined to conſtitute the eſſence of all 


things, and to which he gave the name of Archeus, 
This he conſidered as the original of all things, to 
— which he ſuppoſed two other principles ſubordinate, 
the vital air, and the ſeminal i image. He died in 
the year 1644. 

PETER Poiret, of Metz, was at firſt in holy or- 
ders, but he ſoon was diſguſted with a monaſtic life, 
and retired to Rheimberg, where he became a dif- 
ciple of Des Cartes, and afterwards attached him- 


ſelf ſtrictly to the enthuſiaſms of the celebrated Ma- 


damo Bourignon. His works are chiefly writen in 
defence of myſtical theology, and he deduces true 
wiſdom from internal inf} . 
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To this ſed we may alſo join the famous frater- 


| nity of Roſicrucins, which in the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury was conſidered as a very conſiderable body; 


but which, in reality, never had any exiſtence ex- 


cept in the heated imagination of ſome men of let- 
ters, and was at beſt but a fiction, invented by ſome 


men of repute, who, willing to ridicule the enthu- 


ſiaſm of the times, thus exaggerated their abſurdi- 
ties. It was pretended this fraternity were in poſ- 


ſeſſion of extraordinary ſecrets in chymiſtry and me- 
dicine. 


Of the SYSTEM of SYNCRETISM, 


THE errors of Syneretiſin, or uniting income 
patible ſyſtems together, is of ancient ſanding in 


the annals of philoſophy. Nor is it leſs dangerous 


trom its influence than its antiquity; nothing being 
more apt to throw obſcurity and confuſion upon 
the reaſonings of mankind, than this attempt to re- 
concile contradictions, 

Tux have been ſome who have attempted to 
unite the abſurdities of the different ſecs with the 
purity of the goſpel; at the head of whom we may 
place William Poſtel, a man of great erudition, 
though whimfical and capricious to the laſt degree; 


Huet, Pauſa, Steuchus, and others, have followed 


the ſame track with ſimilar ſucceſs, D 


Some philoſophers have attempted to reconcile 
particular ſets with each other, ſuch as that of 


Paracelſus with Galen and Ariſtotle; and in thig 
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attempt Wimpinæus and Senertus have made ſome 
figure. Others have laboured to unite the opinions 
of the ancients and moderns, by which Driffamel 
had ſome reputatign ; others the Peripatetics with 
the Platoniſts, ſuch as Cantperius and Fox; and 
laſtly, others the ancient Eclectic philoſophy with 
the modern; which attempt was carried as far as 
it could be by Chriſtian Sturm, profeſſor at Alt- 
dorff. | fo IE ag 
We ſhould not here omit the mentioning ſome 
who were entirely for rejecting all philoſophy. Of 
this opinion was Daniel Hoffman, profeſſor of the- 
ology, who maintained that the natural light is an 
enemy to the divine, that all human ſciences are 
productive of fin, and philoſophy the work of the 
fleſh. He ſupported this doctrine with ſo much ob- 
ſtinacy that he was at laſt obliged to reſign his em- 
ployment. Wendenhagen, a lawyer, undertook 
his defence, and the court of Brunſwick had no 
ſmall trouble in allaying this diſpute, which Schil- 


Ung ſome years after renewed. with great warmth 
and animoſity. 
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Of the ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
E muſt take care to diſtinguiſh the modern 


Eclectic philoſophy, which demands our ut- 
moſt reſpec, from the ancient, which was only a 
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wild, inconſiſtent jumble of opinions that fell into 


merited contempt. The renewers of this ſect, ſen- 


ſible of the abſurdity of the opinions of the Alex- 
andrine ſchool, rightly judged that, to carry on 
the work of truth with ſucceſs, it was neceſlary 
that the philoſopher ſhould firſt diveſt himſelf of all 


prejudice, to diſallow the authority of former great 


names, and to liſten only to the dictates of reaſon 
in ſilence and with aſſiduity. They endeavoured 
to draw the juſteſt concluſions from principtes which 
they found the moſt inconteſtible. In following 
this track, they acknowleged nothing to be true 
upon bare authority, and ſubmitted the moſt re- 
ſpectable opinions to the rigour of demonſtration. 
This method of philoſophizing, which the anciefits 
had a glimpſe of, but which either pride or indo- 
lence prevented them from practiſing, was intro- 
duced in the ſeventeenth century; but it was not 


brought to perfection *till after many trials, upon 


account of the prevalence of eſtabliſhed opinions. 
At length, from the united efforts of ſeveral great 
men who flouriſhed in the ſame period, philoſophy 
aſſumed that degeee of ſtrength and precifion which 
we admire at this day. Of theſe great maſters in 


the art of human reaſoning, ſome attempted to 


comprehend the whole circle of ſcience, others were 
content with elucidating only a part. 


=> 
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$ 1, Of ſuch PnilosornxRS as attempted to im- 
prove every Part of Science. 


THE merits of ſeveral of thoſe whom we are a- 
bout to mention are by no means equal, and ſome 
are only mentioned merely trom their celebrity, 

Jonas Brunus,—He was of obſcure extrac- 
tion, and a native of Nola, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. He was inſtructed betimes in ancient philo- 
ſophy and the mathematics, and from this hardy 
turn of temper. he quickly conceived a contempt 
for the reigning prejudices, Being received into 
the order of the Dominicans, he could not be in- 
duced to accommodate himſelf to the received opi- 
nions; wherefor, quitting the convent, and his na- 
tive country alſo in 1582, he reſided ſucceſfively at 
Geneva, Lyons, Thoulouſe, and Paris, In the 
laſt-named city he was made a public profeſſor, and 
there compoſed ſeveral works againſt the philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle, However, he ſoon left this city, to- 
gether with his employment, and went into Ger- 
many, where he reſided at Whittemberg, and there 
renewed his attack againſt the Peripatetic philoſo- 
phy. Having taught the Lulliſtic art for two years 
at Whittemberg, he travelled to Helmſtadt and 
Francfort, from thence to Great-Britain; from 
whence he returned into Italy, and at Padua pro- 
poſed many of his paradoxes with the utmoſt 
boldneſs, attacking at the ſame time the court of 
Rome. - This was the cauſe of his being arreſted 
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by the inquiſition in the year 1598, as apoſtatizing 
from his order; and ſoon after of his being ſent to 
Rome. Here he was detained for two years in pri- 
fon, after which he was burnt alive in 1600, He was 
a philoſopher of great talents, but he was too fond 
of ſingularity, and did not ſufficiently reſtrain the 
fire of his imagination. The inconſtancy of his 
character, and the obſtinacy of his diſpoſition, ren- 
dered his life unhappy, and his death deplorable, 
He was not only poſſeſſed of the moſt extenſive eru- 
dition, but of a moſt ſurpriſing degree of penetra- 
tion, by which he was enabled obſcurely to diſ- 
cern ſeveral truths which ſucceeding philoſophers 
brought into light. His great attachment to the 
Pythagorean philoſophy rendered him obſcure, and 
for that reaſon he ſeemed diſqualified for improving 
philoſophy with ſucceſs, He left many works be. 
'hind him, which are all extremely ſcarce. The 
chief of them are entitled, De Infinite Uno; Mo- 
nado and Beſtia triumphans. 

H1s philoſophy was chiefly founded upon the 

_ doctrines of atoms, but he did not conſider them in 

the ſame light with Epicurus, His doctrine was 
rather Semi-Pythagorean, and he always prided him- 
ſelf upon his eclecic freedom of ſentiment, The 
number of novelties which he aſſerted without mo- 
deration laid him open to the charge of atheiſm, to 
which he fell a victim, He compoſed a poem con- 
taining his philoſophy, which only rendered his o- 
pinions, naturally difficult, {til more obſcure. Nor 
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is he always conſiſtent with himſelf, but often va- 
ries; ſo that it is not eaſy to determine what his 
real ſentiments were, He revived the ancient ſy- 
ſtem of emanations, in conformity to which he ac- 
knowleged one only. ſubſtance; but with this dif- 
ference, that he admitted it not radically but for- 
mally ; that is, he allowed one ſubſtance for the 
ſource of all others, and from whence all ſecondary 
ſubſtances proceeded. 

Jr Ron Cardan,—Cardan was born at Milan, 
in the year 1501, of an honourable family, and 
while young was continually ſubject to ſevere fits 

_ of ſickneſs, When he was in a capacity to re- 
ceive inſtructions, his father undertook the taſk 
himſelf, and afterwards ſent him to the univer- 
ſity to ſtudy phyſic, He took the degree of maſter 
of arts at Padua; and being afterwards eſtabliſhed 
at Savona in order to practiſe his profeſſion, he there 
married a wife, who made him every way unhappy, 
both by her own ill temper, and by the irregula- 
rities of the children which ſhe brought him. Re- 
turning to his native city, he was made profeſſor of 


phyſic, with a ſufficient ſalary; but wanting ſkill 


in economy, he for a long time combated with in- 
digence, and therefor took a reſolution of mendin 2 
his fortune by travel. He therefor went over into 
Scotland, ſoen after returned to Bologna, and from 
thence he went to Rome, where he died in the year 
1576, in a {tate of complete inſanity, This man 
united in his own perſon the extremes of wiſdom and 
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abſurdity : his genius was comprehenſive, but his 
pride immeaſurable. He has given us a lively. pic- 
ture of his diſpofition in the account he hath left 
us of his own life: there his vanity appears in the 
moſt glaring manner, and would ſcarce be excuſa- 
ble, did we not pardon it by aſcribing a part of his 
follies to a tincture of madneſs. But whatever his 
faults might be, his erudition was immenſe; and 
he would have ſucceeded in the project he conceived 
of reforming philoſophy, had he had more pru- 
dence and greater fortitude. We find in his trea- 
tiſe De ſubtilitate et varietate many things worthy 
of our attention. He pretends that the. original 
matter of things exiſts in the ſame quantity which 
it did in the beginning; he rejected a vacuum, and 
laid down three principles of things, matter, form, 


and ſpirit, The elements, according to him, are 
p cold: thus neither the fire could be one, nor light, 
, which in itſelf contains heat. Three things enter 


into the compoſition of all mixed bodies, earth and 
water as the material ſubſtances, and an heavenly 


ff warmth which is the active principle. The hea» 

Il vens are in continual fluctuation; the planets are 

1- endued with ſouls; man is not an animal, becauſe 
To granted a reaſoning ſoul; the diſpoſition of ſub- 

to lanary things are produced, and may be foretold, 
m by the different aſpects of the planets; etc. Julius 

ar Czſar Scaliger was the declared antagoniſt of Car- 

” dan, and attacked his writings with animoſity, _ 

n 


FRANC18 Bacon,—This great philoſopher was a 
T 
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native of England, and born in the year 1560, of 
a diſtinguiſhed family, His talents early began 
to diſplay themſelves, and gained him the favour 
of queen Elizabeth. Having conceived a diſguſt 
for Peripatetic philoſophy, while yet but a ſtudent 
at Cambridge, he formed. a deſign of ſtriking into 
a new path of thinking; and ſuch was his ſucceſs, 
chat all the modern improvements in philoſophy are 
in a great meaſure to be aſcribed to him. During 
his reſidence in France, he made himſelf perfectly 
acquainted with political and civil legiſlation, U- 
pon returning to his native country, he practiſed 
the common law, and pleaded at the bar with great 
ſucceſs, at the ſame time never loſing ſight of his 
project for the reformation of philoſophy. Having 
publiſhed his admirable work De augmentis ſcienti- 
arum, he became a favourite of king James I. and 
by degrees aſcended through the ſtages of oſſice, 
till in che year 1619 he was made lord-chancellor- 
of England. He was alſo created baron of Veru- 
lam and viſcount St. Albans. Theſe dignities, and 
a very advantageous marriage, might have render- 
ed his circumſtances not only eaſy but opulent, had 
he not entirely neglected the care of his private do- 
meſtic concerns. About this time he publiſhed his 
Novum organum ſcientiarum but being accuſed of 
receiving bribes, he was turned out of his employ- 
ment, and committed to priſon, However, though 
in ſome meaſure convicted of having permitted his 
ſervants to take bribes, he was nevertheleſs par- 
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doned, but not admitted again into favour. He 
cherefor retired to rural privacy, in order to enjoy 
philoſophy alone; but his want of ceconomy {till 
attending him, he was frequently driven to the ut- 
moſt extremities, fo as even to implore the king in 
one of his letters for a trifle to keep him from ſtarv- 
ing: and in this melancholy manner he ended his 
life m the year 1626, But though his worldly 
ſtores were diminiſhed, he aſſiduouſſy laboured 
to encreaſe his philoſophic treafures, and to com» 
poſe works which will reach the remotelt poſterity. 
Born as he was to diſſipate the obſcurities of the 
philoſophy of the times, he diſcovered and over- 
turned all the obſtacles which contributed to retard 
the human mind in the progreſs of truth. He 
ſhewed the ſubordination of one part of learning 
to another, and the analogy between them; fo 
that to him we owe the arbor ſcientiarum, which 
has been adopted by ſucceeding philoſophers with 


great ſucceſs, It may be ſaid alſo, that Bacon is 


the father of modern Eclectic philoſophy, from the 
diſcoveries which he made of the perfection and im- 
perfection of received ſyſtems, His works, however, 
are not without fault: many new terms, which he 
makes uſe of, throw them into obſcurity ; and their 
preciſion is often dry and unentertaining. But theſe 
ſtains ſoon diſappear, if we only regard the utility, 
importance, and extent of his writings, In him we 
find numberleſs obſervations which even at this day 
ſtrike che reader with amazement; he ſeems to have 
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detected prejudice at its very ſource; he ſeems to 
have foreſeen the improvements in natural philoſo- 
phy: he even turned his views to morals, laying 
the boundaries between the virtues and vices with 
great preciſion, ſtripping hypocriſy of its maſk, 
aſſigning to different tempers their different habits, 
and carefully reducing all his ſpeculations to prac- 
- tice, It is in ſome meaſure a loſs that the reading 
of his works is difficult, from the cauſes above men- 
tioned ; but on the other hand, ſuch as have the 
courage to undertake the peruſal will be amply re- 
compenſed for their toil. The name of Bacon will, 
therefor, laſt as long as the ſciences themſelves. - 
Tuomas Campanella.— This philoſopher was 
born in Calabria. in the year 1588. He diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf while yet a youth, both by his ge- 
nius and erudition; and being received into the 
order of the Dominicans at Coſenza, he was looked 
upon as one of the greateſt men this order ever pro- 


duced. Being perplexed by the intricacies of the 


Icholoſtic doctrines, he undertook to form a new 
ſyſtem, after the example of Teleſius. Being come 
to Naples, he there pabliſhed a work, entitled, 
Philoſophy demonſtrated by the ſenſer: where he un- 
dertook to refute Ariſtotle and his followers. This 
created him many enemies; the number of which 
he greatly encreaſed, by venturing to diſcuſs reli- 
gious ſubjects with the ſame freedom as thoſe of 
| philoſophy. The ſurpriſing erudition, which he diſ- 
covered in his book de Senſu rerum, drew upon 
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him, from his ignorant enemies, the imputation of 
converſing with evil ſpirits; and this accuſation, 


abſurd as it was, obliged him to quit Naples. He 
reſided afterwards, for ſome time, at Bologna, 
where his books were ſtolen from him. From 
thence he went to Padua, where be undertook to 


revive the doctrines of Empedocles. Then he went 


to Rome; and from thence. back again to Naples; 
where he profeſſed himſelf a defender of the catho- 
lic faith. But being here accuſed of a conſpiraey 
againſt the king of Spain, he was put to the tor- 
ture; yet, though his torments were inexpreſſibly 
ſevere, they could draw from him no confeſſion of 
his guilt; and, in fact, he had done nothing to de- 
ſerve this terrible puniſhment, unleſs we look upon 
ſome viſions which he pretended to have, and ſome 
foolith predictions which he pretended to make, as 
inſtances of his crimes He ſuffered all the cruel. 


ties of impriſonment for more than twenty- ſeven 


years; and during this time he compoſed ſeveral 
works. He was at laſt releaſed and ſent to Rome: 
from thence going to Paris, he died in that city, 
in the year 1699. Campanella, to the moſt exten- 
ſive abilities, joined the moſt profound erudition; 
but his Judgment was not equal to the force of his 
imagination. Guided by a variety of fantaſtic de- 
luſions, he became a profeſſor of abſurdity, and 
particularly profeſſed himſelf a ſettled believer of ju- 
dicial aſtrology. But though he was thus erroneous, 
yet in his lucid intervals, it muſt be owned, he was 
T 3 7 
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truly great. He formed the noble deſign of re- 


forming philoſophy; but of the ten volumes which 
he drew up for this purpoſe, his private embarraſſ- 
ments only permitted him to publiſh the firſt and 
third, We find in them ſeveral controverſies re- 
lative to the philoſophy of Ariſtotle and Teleſio. 
He there alſo propoſes many improvements for per- 


fecting and dividing the dialeQtic of the Peripateties; 


but theſe are rather ſcholaſtic diſtinRions and intri- 
_ cate ſubtleties that puzzle the mind without inform- 
ing it. In natural philoſophy he chiefly took Tele- 
ſio for his guide, grounding all our knowlege of 
nature in ſenſation; and this knowlege he divides. 
Into a conſciouſneſs of the paſt and of the pre- 
ſent, and an anticipation of the future. He aſſerts, 
that the eſſence and the exiſtence of bodies are the 


ſame; that ſpace is an incorporeal ſubſtance; and 


that there is no ſuch thing as a vacuum, He gives 


to matter two active powers, heat and cold; aſcrib- _ 


ing the formation of the heavens to the firſt, and 
of the earth to the latter. All the fire found in our 
earth, he ſays, deduces its origin from the ſun; 
and, according to him, the principal diſpoſitions of 
matter are tenuity and denſity, The earth he aſ- 
ſerts to be immoveable, except that its poles have a 
fenſible trepidation. The ſoul he thinks it is which 
forms the organs of every animal. Man is formed 
of three ſubſtances, body, ſpirit, and intelligence. 
The world and all its parts are endued with ſenti- 
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ment; and have what he calls primitive qualities, 
ſuch as love, power, wiſdom, etc, | 

 Tromas Hobbes. This philoſopher was born 
at Malmeſbury, in England, in the year 1588, and 
may be reckoned among che number of early geni - 
uſſes. Having been appointed to attend a young 
nobleman in his travels, he thus had the opportu- 
nities of viſiting France and Italy. Upon his re- 
turn, he judiciouſly declined waſting his time in 


ſtudying ſchool philoſophy, but applied himſelf 


cloſely to Greek and Latin literature; and being N 
admitted to the friendſhip of the Great Bacon, be 


aſſiſted him in the tranſlation of his works. He was 


peculiarly ſueceſsful in this branch of literature; and 
alſo tranſlated Thucydides in Engliſh. His diſlike 
to the philoſophy of the ſchools every day enereaſing, 
he embraced the Eclectic ſyſtem: then travelled in- 
to Italy to complete himſelf in mathematical ſtudies, 
with which he intended to ſtrengthen his other 
knowlege. From thence he reviſited Paris, where 
he formed connections with the moſt celebrated 
perſonages then in France. Upon his return into 
England, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of politi- 
cal and civil legiſlation, in hopes of remedying the 
terrible evils that then oppreſſed his country. The 
reſult of his ſtudies was his two great works entitled 
the Citizen and the Leviathan, in which he endea - 


voured to ſupport the kingly prerogative with great 


ſhew of ſubtilty and argumentation. This brought 


vpon him from thoſe of republican principles a per- 
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ſecution which obliged him to quit England, and 
once more to go over into France in 1640, where 
he became fo much the favourite of the men in 
power, that he was choſen preceptor to Charles II. 
the banifhed king, and who afterwards fat upon 
the throne. Several new opinions, which he ſoon 
after broached in his writings, rendered him ob- 
noxious to the biſhops of France; and, having been 
| of a ſecret correſpondence with Cromwell's 
party, the royal family turned him out of his em- 


ployment, ſo that he was obliged to return into 


England once again, where being received into the 


family of the duke of Devonſhire, he there availed 


himſelf of his retirement to improve his philoſophi- 
cal reſearches. His next publication was a ſyſtem 
purely Eclectic, in which he employed the geome- 
trie manner of reaſoning. The doctrines were not 
without partizans, but were notwithſtanding ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed, particularly by the clergy. In a very 
advanced age he choſe for his retreat a retirement 
in the country, where he died in 1679, having 
ved a batchelor. He departed greatly in his opi» 
nions from the philoſophy that had been received 
m the ſchools, and laid down other principles which 
are explained in his elements of philoſophy. What 
gave particular diſpleaſure in his writings was the 
political tenets which he attempted to introduce. 


Here follows an abrigement of his doctrines. All 


our ideas are originally derived from the ſenſes, and 
the objects around us are the cauſes of our ſenſati - 
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ons, the ſenſible qualities only reſulting from the 
different modifications of matter. No human ac- 
tion is the effect of any natural or eſſential predif- 
poſition, but merely inſtantaneous, All that we 
are capable of imagining is finite: thus the name 
of God anſwers none of our ideas, and is only a 
title of honour given to that being which we con- 
ceive ſuperior to all others. Our moſt profound 
reflections can never go beyond the bounds of ſens 
ſation. True and falſe are expreſſions, the reality 
of which we cannot demonſtrate. Reaſon is ac- 
quired in man by habit, We love what we deſire, 
and our will is nothing but the laſt object of our 
appetite, The obtaining the defired object pro- 
duces happineſs, As for virtue, it merits our ad- 
| Herence from the excellence of its effects: it conſiſts 
in the art of juſtly chuſing between the different 
objects of our deſires when they are compared with 
each other, Power is the ſam of the different means 
which are proper for acquiring good; and the 
greateſt power conſiſts in the ſingle poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt quantity of thoſe means. All our inquie» 
tudes and anxiety ariſe from an ignorance of the 
cauſes which produce them; and religion is the ef 
fect of that fear which we have of inviſible beings. 
The natural equality of mankind ſerves as a foun- 
dation for obtaining the objects of deſire even to 


the prejudice of others; and from thence proceeds 
the acquiſition of property. The natural ſtate of 


mankind is a ſtate of war, which can only ceaſe by 
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mutual compact; - ſo that there is nothing of itſelf 1 
either juſt or unjuſt, and no property in a ſtate of 


nature. The natural law is nothing more than a 

liberty of uſing the greateſt degree of force in ac- 1 

quiring the greateſt ſhare of happineſs, Liberty \ 

confits in the. abſence of external obſtacles. - Al | 2 

men have naturally a right to all things; but their "i 

real intereſts will incline them to ſeek for peace, r 

and toacknowlege a ſubjection to thoſe rights which A 

tend to render men ſecure, and to promote public tl 
tranquillity, EF: 

| -Rxxes Deſcartes, —TPeſcartes was born in Tou- n. 
| rain, in 1596. Aſter the ordinary courſe of ſtudy pi 
| he applied himſelf to mathematics with good fuccels, * 
The dialectic that was at that time taught in the for 
ſchools having appeared unworthy of his attention, * 

he undertook the ſearch after truth by following yo 

the method of geometricians. His contempt for ing 

ſchool philoſophy for ſore time made him' incline 20 

to ſcepticiſm, and turned his ſtudies chiefly upon 21 

topics of polite literature. But ſome men of pene- one 

tration, who at that time reſided at Paris, with bet 

whom he had cemented a friendſhip, brought him ing 

back to his philoſophical purſuits; and although wa 

he followed the proteſſion of arms, yet in his tent 10 

he made philoſophy and mathematics the amuſe- big) 

ments of his leiſure. it was in this fituation that ai 

he ſtudied all the philoſophical works which were hey 

then in reputation, not even excepting the reveries of tl 


el the Teoſophiſts, from whom perhaps he acquired } ,__ 
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his paſſion for hypotheſis. Aſter having made ſome 

igns, he went back to Paris, and turned all 
his thought upon his deſign of forming an univer- 
ſal ſyſtem of the ſciences. He travelled into Italy 
with a view of completing himſelf in his ſtudies, 
and again returned to France, where he ſecluded 
himſelf in retirement, only keeping up a ſtrict cor - 
r ence with the fathers of the oratory at Paris. 
But not thinking himſelf ſufficiently at liberty in 
this country to publiſh his new diſcovered ſyſtems, 
he went into Holland, where he completed his a- 
natomical and mathematical reſearches, and there 
publiſhed his treatiſe upon method, which gave 
hirn great reputation, and introduced him to the 
friendſhip of Regnier and Deventer. Having taken 
an houſe at Egmont, he reſided there for ſeveral 
years, all this time aſſiduouſſy employed i in unfold- 
ing the principles of his philoſophy, in refuting his 
adverſaries, and in explaining it to ſuch as defired 
a further illuſtration. Although he was an extra- 
ordinary philoſopher, and juſtly merits the title of 
being its reſtorer, yet geometry was properly ſpeak- | 
ing his main Hort; and the too ſrequent uſe he 
makes of it in his works was, perhaps, one of the 
ſources of his greateſt errors. But notwithſtanding | 
his fau}ts, as his philoſophy was at once both new 
and well ſupported, greatly ſurpaſſing that which 
he undertook to reclaim, he was followed by many 
of the learned, and ſeveral of them undertook to 
teach the Carteſian ſyſtem, Among the number 
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Le Roy ſeems to be one of the moſt zealous and ex- 
pert: he publicly taught this new philoſophy at 
Utrecht, from whence it made its progreſs to Ley- 
den and Amſterdam, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of Voetius to oppole it. At Groningen, however, 
it was not ſo ſucceſsful, In France the fathers of 


- the oratory ſupported it with all their intereſt, and 


the Jeſuits laboured as ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe it. 
Deſcartes, ſeeing his reputation thus riſing at home, 
made his laſt viſit to France, where he had a con- 
ference with Gaſſendi. Theſe two extraordinary men 
in ſome meaſure compromiſed their differences on 
philoſophical ſubjects, and united their ſyſtems into 
one. At this time Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, began 
to make a figure in the learned world, and teſtiſied a 
deſire of ſeeing Deſcartes, She at length prevailed 
upon him to come to her court; and he accord- 
ingly went to Stockholm, where the firſt convert he 
made to his ſyſtem was the queen herſelf, His 
death, which happened ſoon after, in 1650, pre- 
vented him from purſuing his ſucceſs. Deſcartes 
will ever be reckoned an extraordinary man; and 
although he ſeemed rather to deſtroy the errors of 
the ancient 'philoſophy, in order to eſtabliſh new 
errors of his own, yet his putting men in the right 
purſuit of truth by his example will enſure his re- 
putation to poſterity, His aim was to level don 
all former ſyſtems, and to build one up from their 
ruins, regardleſs of authority; but his impetuoſity 
carried him beyond the mark, He ſuppoſed that 
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he could bring all nature to ſubmit to calculation; 
and thus he built a world, and formed man upon 
geometrical, yet falſe principles It would ſeem in 
many places that he himſelt perceived the falſehood 
of the paradoxes he was daily producing; but he 
was unwilling to loſe his labour in inventing them. 


To his philoſophical talents he added alſo thoſe of 


a delicacy of ſentiment, an intrepidity of ſoul, and 
elevation of mind. His letters give us the beſt in- 
dications of his penetration and real merit; and, if 


he ſeems to have any faults, it is becauſe ſome are 


ever incident to humanity. As to the detail of his 


philoſophical tenets, we have room to give but a 


very ſuccinct account of them. He has, it it true, 
given name to a ſect; but his ſyſtem has ſuffered 


divers alterations from thoſe who undertook to ex» 


plain it. His firſt ſucceſſes were in Holland, where. 
his ſentiments were eſpouſed by many philoſophers 
as well as divines; the molt celebrated are Witti. 
chius, Claubergius, Gouſſet, Roell, Ray, and Beck- 
er: but ſome of theſe attempting to unite Cartejs 


aniſm with theology, were ſtrongly oppoſed, and 


in ſome meaſure overthrown, Of the oppoſers 
we have the names of Voetius already mentioned; 
Des Marets, Maſtricht, Spanheim, and Leidekker, 
who openly arraigned the principles of Deſcartes of 
impiety, and obtained divers decrees of the ſynods 
againſt them. Theſe diſputes were carried to a 
very high pitch, and produced fatal effects, ſo that 
the public authority was ſcarcely ſufficient to re- 
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preſs them. In the end, however, the Carteſian 
philoſophy loſt much of that ſplendor which it had 
acquired in the beginning. It made its way flowly 
into the univerſity of Leipſick, and was ſoon after 
entirely aboliſhed. In the Spaniſh Netherlands it 
was taught with great ſucceſs by Le Grand. In 
England it was ſcarce paid any attention to, as the 
philoſophers of that country were taken up with the 
newly-broached hypotheſes of Hobbes, Digby, and ; 
ſome others. In France, Huet and the Jeſuits did 
all that lay in their poweij to ſtop its progreſs; but : 
they were oppoſed with vigour by Clerſelier, Boſ- 5 


ſaet, Regis, and Montmor: at laſt, however, the - 

'H royal edi& interpoſed, and publicly prohibited its {i 
4 being taught in France. It was alſo prohibited in 
| [ the ſame manner in Italy, RITES 2 g 
1 In logics, Deſcartes has advanced nothing new; 12 
i but he has done the art of reaſoning much ſervice H 
J by introducing the mathematical method, and re- = di 
4 commending it as the only one moſt likely to ad. vy 
bo | vance the ſtudy of philoſophy, With regard to W 
* morals, he did not turn his thoughts that way till "i 
43 ö | towards his death, as his treatiſe of the paſſions more ſti 
5 | 4 properly belongs to natural philoſophy than to ethics, 1 
1 We find many deep metaphyſical reſearches in his alt 
5 Meditations, and Philoſophical Principles, He be- Ev 
_ gins all philoſophical enquiry by doubting of all or 
4 [ things, and then begins to lay the firſt principle of tud 
I L certitude, 7 think, therefor I am. From thence he ten 
infers that thought was known to us before the ob- mit 
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jects of our thoughts, and that, therefor, thinking 


ſubſtance is much more apparent to our minds than 
corporeal or extended ſubſtance. Rifing from theſe 
to more general ideas, he diſcovers one which mult 
include ſelf-exiſtence, and this is God, who neceſ- 
ſarily exiſts without a cauſe,” God is a being truly 
infinite, incapable of being deceived himſelf or of 
deceiving others. Whatever objects we have clear 
ideas of are to us true. There are two kinds of 
thinking; the repreſentations of the underſtanding, 
and the acts of the will, The imagination furniſhes 
ideas to the firſt, defire produces the determinations 
of the other, And prejudice he holds to be the 
ſource of all error. 

As to the natural obilofophy of Dake he be- 


| gins it by obſerving that ſpace and matter are the 


ſame, and always connected in the underſtanding. 


He denies the exiſtence of atoms, or of particles in- - 


diviſible in their own nature, and aſſerts that the 
world hath no limits. He derives all the varieties 
which are ſeen in matter from motion alone, of 
which God is the only cauſe, who has created and 


fill preſerves a determinate quantity of motion in 


the univerſe, . All motion is rectilinear, and never 
alters that direction except from external obſtacles. 
Every body endeavours to continue in a ſtate of reſt 
or of motion, and this in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the body, or the ſwiftneſs with which it 


tends to move. As to, aſtronomy, Deſcartes ad · 
mitted the Copernican ſyſtem, as being the moſt 
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ſimple. He ſuppoſed the whole celeſtial matter: 


was an immenſe vortex, in the midſt of which the 
ſun had his place. Round him the heavenly bodies 
formed their revolutions, in ſuch a manner that the 
great vortex ſtill contained ſeveral ſmaller vortexes, 
each belonging to its reſpective planet. There are 


three elements, from whence proceed all changes in 


bodies, and by which may be explained all the phœ- 
nomena of nature. 

DESCARTES gained no ſmall advantage from 
reading the ancients, with whoſe works he was 
perfectly acquainted; but he diſcovered many things 
alſo of which they were ignorant, To him poſte- 
rity owe the obligations of having conducted on the 
way to truth, though he was not able to attain 
that amiable object himſelf, His novelties, as may 
be ſuppoſed,” drew on him the imputation of athe. 
iſm, but of this he may be readily acquitted, As to 
His opinion concerning the ſouls of brutes, it can 
ſcarcely be conceived that he adopted' it ſeriouſly. 

GoprREVY William Leibnitz.—This philoſopher 


was born at Leipſick, in 1646, As if in ſome mea- 


ſure born a philoſopher, he teſtified extraordinary 
marks of genius even in childhood; and, after hay- 
ing paſſed through the uſual courſe of ſchool edu- 


cation with ſurpriſing rapidity, he put himſelf un- 


der the tuition of the celebrated Thomaſius; in 
mathematics he had the no-leſs-famous Weigelius 


for his maſter; and Boſe taught him hiſtory. To 


theſe inſtructions he added the moſt laborious ap- 


* 


early began to be ſenſible of his own talents, and 


ſo great was his proficiency i in this, ſcience,. that it 
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plication in private, ſtudiouſſy comparing ancient 
and modern philoſophy, and juriſprudence. Hav- 
ing received a doctoris degree at Altdorff, his merit 
introduced him to the favour of the baron Boine - 
bourg. About this time he publiſhed his new method 
of ſtudyiug juriſprudence, and gave a new edition 
of Nizolius, with a preface of his own which was 
better than the book to which it was added. He 


the neceſſity there was for their exertion in the im- 
provement of natural philoſophy; but he was re- 


ſolved previouſſy to travel, in order to fit him for 


this undertaking. He firſt went to Paris; and af 
ter to London, where he acquired a taſte for geo- 
metry, the depths of which he ſoon fathomed; and 


is to this day doubted whether the world is more 
obliged to him or to Newton for the diſcovery of 
the doctrine of infinites or fluxions, though per- 
haps they both have equal claim to this honour, as 
two men have often been known to. have hit upon 
the ſame invention at the ſame time. Be this as it 


vill, the reputation of Leibnitz every day encreaſed; | 


he was invited to ſeveral courts, and at laſt ac- 
cepted of the offers of that of Brunſwick, where he 
was inveſted with an honourable employment. But: 
though he was in ſome meaſure. involved in affairs 


of ſtate, yet this did not interrupt bis literary oc- 


cupations; and during this time he was taken up 
in perſecting his 2rithmetical Machine, In the jear 
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1677, he was made one of the council in the ſtate 
of Hanover, and here he publiſhed a treatiſe upon 
the rights of the German princes; a work from 


which he received great honour, It would be im- 
poſſible here to inumerate all that this philoſopher 


did to extend the bounds of ſcience, The Ada 
Eruditorum contain many pieces written by him, 
inſtances at once of great penetration and learning. 
He was perſuaded by the Elector his maſter to take 
a literary journey, in order to collect materials to 
ſerve towards writing an hiſtory of the houſe of 
Brunſwick, © At the ſame time he compoſed his di- 
Plomatic code, a work tending to ſettle the law of 
nations. He alſo meditated the great deſign of 
fixing a new ſet of philoſophical principles; and he 
undertook to explain one of the moſt difficult pro- 
blems in nature, namely the union of the ſoul and 
body. Among other princes by whom he was ho- 
noured, we may reckon Frederic I. king of Pruſſia, 
to whom he propoſed the inſtitution of a royal ſo- 
ciety at Berlin; and it was accordingly erected in 
the year 1700. The credit which he had at the Im- 
perial court alſo induced him to make the ſame at- 
tempt there, but it was ineffectual. Theſe labours, 
however, by no means exhauſted him. While he 
fupported a literary correſpondence, the moſt ex- 
tenſive that was ever before kept up by a man of 
learning, he was at the ſome time forming works 
that required great labour and application; the 
moſt noted of which is his Theodicee, wherein he 
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explains the origin of evil with greater preciſion 
than was done before him. In this manner his 
whole life was ſpent in the inveſtigation of truth, 


and the promotion of human felicity; and, after 


having lived in celibacy, he died in 1416, with the 


reputation of being the moſt univerſal ſcholar that 


was ever known. | 

ALTHOUGH his merits were ſo extraordinary, he 
never ſeemed to defire to found a ſet: he was ra- 
ther more pleaſed with improving philoſophy than 
gaining renown, 

In logic he ſhewed that ſimple ideas were clear, 
but undefinable becauſe of their perſpicuity. He 
perfectly explained the nature of definition, in ſhew- 
ing that it conſiſted in determining the poſſibility 
of things, and from this poſſibility or ene | 
truth and falſehood had their origin. 

In metaphyſics his Monades make a principal 
figure, Theſe he ſuppoſed to be ſubſtances per- 
fectly ſimple, exempt from all compoſition, inde- 


ſtructible, unalterable, and differing from each o- 
ther in their degrees of force alone. From this force 


the difference of all bodies ariſes; ſo that there is 
not in all nature two bodies entirely alike, for, 
if there were ſuch, their identity would make 


them but one. Theſe monades he ſuppoſed to 


be in continual change, as their internal powers 


are continually operated upon by the relation they 


tand into ſeveral others around them. The tran- 
Gent ſtate of a monade he calls its perception, its 
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permanent ſtate its aperition. Thus he ſuppoſes 
that each monade has a diſtin ſoul of its own, 
though we chiefly reſerve the term to be applied to 
thoſe bodies which have diſtinct perceptions. He 
acknowleges God to be the ſource of all exiſtence 
and eſſences, and that his own exiſtence is not only 
Poſſible but neceſſary; From him therefor the mo- 
nades proceed, and from the aggregate of theſe all 
the bodies with which we are. converſant. bere on 
earth. When the monade acts, it produces diſtinct 
ideas; when it is paſſive, the ideas are confuſed. 
In the one caſe bodies are repreſented perfectly, as 
in a mirror; in the other, they are ſcarcely reflee - 
ted at all Nothing dies in nature, bodies are in a 
perpetval flux, and what we uſually call death is 
only the deſtruction of the organical combinatiogs, 
The union of the body and ſoul conſilts i in a cer- 
tain pre · eſtabliſhed harmony, God foreſeeing from all 
eternity the analogy between ſome certain bodies 
and ſome certain ſouls, ſo. as to join upon all occa · 
ons the fitted ſoul, to the correſponding body. 
six Iſaac Newton, — This incomparable man was 
born at Wolſtrop, in Lincoloſhire, in the year 3 642. 
He entered Trinity college, Cambrige,: in 1660. 
There are proofs of his having. made ſeveral pro- 
found reſearches in geometry at the early age of 


twenty-four; and even then of bis having laid the 


foundations of his two principal works, his Princi- 
pia and his Optics. However, he modeltly difided 
of his talents at that time, and kept up his deſigns 


: a. | 
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*ill age and reflection ſhould appreciate their value. 
At length, in the year 1687, he was reſolved to 
print his diſcoveries, and accordingly publiſhed his 
Mathematical principles of natural philoſophy, This 
work, in which the moſt profound geometry ſerves 
as the baſe of a ſyſtem of phyſics perſectly new, was 
not at firſt received with all the applauſe it merited: 
but, when it came to be ſufficiently known, all the 
ſuffrages which he flowly obtained joined at once in 
exclamations of applauſe. Two theories principally 
predominate in this work, namely, that of the doc- 
trine of central forces, and the reſiſtance of bodies 
moving through fluid mediums, both entirely new, 
and the ſubject illuſtrated by the force of ſublime 
geometry. Theſe ſubjects cannot now be treated 
of by another without either repeating Newton's 
words, or diminiſhing from their force and preciſi- 
on. Attraction and ſpaee, both baniſhed from na- 
tural philoſophy by Deſcartes, were: reſtored by 
Newton: yet, though theſe great men differed in 
ſeveral reſpects, in many inſtances their ſentiments 
ſtrongly correſponded. They both entertained a 
juſt contempt for the ſubtilties of the ſchools : they 
were both admirable geometricians, and ſaw the 
expediĩeney of introducing it into phyſics; and both 
created ſyſtems that were never touched upon by 
others. | 8 7:6 | 
Waßirx Newton was thus employed in perfecting 
his Principia, he ſtill laboured at another perfor- 
mance, equally original, though of a leſs general 
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extent. This was his Optics, or his: treatiſe upon 
lights and colours, which firſt appeared in the year 
1704. This treatiſe was founded upon experiments 
made by the author for the thirty years preceding, 


all equally tending to elucidate the principles of this 


ſcience, and to anatomize, if we may ſo expreſs it, 
the rays even of light; ſo that Newton may be re- 
garded as the origmal inventor of this whole doc- 
trine. # But he was not confined to the ſpeculative 
principles of the art alone; he made an improve - 
ment in the mechanical part of optics, the reflecting 
teleſcope being entirely of his invention, though it 
was improved by ſeveral ſucceeding artiſts. This 
treatiſe upon opties he left unfiniſhed, his experi- 
ments being interrupted, and being either unwilling 
or unable to renew them. He was choſen proſeſſor 
of mathematics at Cambridge in 1669, and was 


choſen one of the deputies ho were ſent to court 


to ſupport its privileges, and alſo a member to re- 
prefent the univerſity in parliament. At the inter- 
ceſſion of the earl of Halifax with king William, he 


was made treaſurer of the mint in the year 1696, 


and was very ſerviceable in a new coinage which 
was then ſet forward. Three years after he was 
made maſter of the mint, the revenue of which em- 
ployment was very conſiderable, and which he en- 
joyed till his death. In 1703 he was elected pre- 


ſident of the royal ſociety, and held that honour | 


without interruption for twenty-two years. He 
was made a knight by the queen in 1705. He was 


rn 
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held in ſtill higher conſideration under George the 
firſt, and the princeſs of Wales, who was afterwards 
queen, gave him the kindeſt marks of her eſteem; 
Above all other philoſophers, Newton had the fin- 
gular pleaſure of enjoying his reputation while liv- 
ing. All the learned of England placed him at 
their head, as if by an unanimous ſuffrage. His 
philoſophy was adopted by the whole body of his 
countrymen; and it prevailed through all the writ- 
ings of the royal ſociety as if already eonſeerated 
by a long ſucceſſion of ages. In a word, he was 
honoured while living to ſuch a degree, that death 
itſelf could not enereaſe his reputation. In the year 
1699, when the members of the academy of ſcience 
at Paris were to chuſe a foreign aſſociate, they uns 
animouſly turned their eyes upon Newton. This 
great philoſopher alſo placed his talents to the im- 
provement of chronology, of which he compoſed a 
ſyſtem, not ſo ſolid indeed as that of his Principia. 
yet ſtill worthy of him. In this manner he con- 
tinued improving mankind, and reaping the fruit 
of his labours, for ſeveral years. He lived to the 
age of eighty five, and enjoyed during that whole 
term, all but the laſt five years, the moſt perfect 
and uninterrupted health. He died the 28th of 
March, 1727. ; his funeral being performed with a 
ſplendor equal to that of perſons of the moſt high 
rank. He lived in celibacy, and left conſiderable 
poſſeſſions to his Heirs. He was fond of ſolitnde, 
and did not chuſe to be interrupted in his ſtudies ; 
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but in other reſpects he was affable and kind. He 
preferred retirement even to glory, but had the 
ſingular advantage of enjoying both at the ſame 
time. | | a 7 ROY 
Cukis Triax Thomaſius.— This philoſopher was 
born at Leipſic in 1655. His father James Tho- 


maſius, who was himſelf a profound ſcholar, gave 
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him a proper education, and, as ſoon as he was 
capable of underſtanding them, explained to him 
the beſt works that were written upon natural law, 
ſuch as Grotius, Puffendorff, Ziegler, ete. This 
laid a foundation at once for his ambition and his 
future excellence, He was ſtill farther improved by 
the lectures of Stryke ; and he at laſt gave lectures 
himſelf, in which, without following any former 
ſyſtem, he ſelected what he thought beſt from all 
with an ecleQic freedom. He publiſhed his Inſti- 
tutions of Juriſprudence, in which he followed the 


principles of Puffendorff, but at the ſame time freed 


the ſcience from a multitude of ſcholaſtic abſurdines 
that had grown up with it, and were but an ex- 
creſcence upon its utility. This, however, brought 
on a perſecution againſt him from others who taught 
this ſcience in a different manner, and they ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far as to procure a prohibition to hinder 
him from teaching, Thomaſius therefor went from 
Leipſic to Halle, where he was followed by num- 
bers of auditors; and this induced the eleQor of 
Brandenbourg to eſtabliſh an univerſity in that 
city, of which he made Thomaſius one of the prin- 
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cipal profeſſors, from which he roſe to be principal, 
and afterwards privy counſellor; Which poſt he 
held 'till his death in 1728. He was a man who 
united a great ſhare of genius to the moſt profound 
learning and the moſt unſhaken fortitude, ever as 
ready to combat error as induſtrious in its diſcovery ; 
bht he was rather too fatirical, a lover of para- 
doxes, and was fuſpected of being a favourer of 
ſcepticiſm. However, he was of the greateſt ſervice 
to his country, in being tlie tadft active of all her 


phfloſophers in banifhing che errors of the ſects with 


which Germany was at that time over- run. 
CnAIs THAN Wotre,—This philoſopher was 


born at Breffau the 24th of January, 1679. Hav. 


ing gone through” the previous ſteps of education 
at home, he went in the year 1696 to Leipfick, 
where he applied himſelf to mathematics and na- 
tural philofophy under Mr, Harberger. He was 
at firſt defigned for the church, and preached | for 
ſome time. In the year 1703, he took up his reſi- 
dence in Leipfick, and became an aſſiſtant to Mr. 


| Mencke i in compiling the Acta Eruditorum. About 


this time he contracted an intimacy with Leibnitz, 
who was highly pleaſed with his diſſertation upon 
univerſal practical philoſophy, treated in a geo- 
metrical method, The irruption of the Swedes in- 
ro Saxony in 1709 obliged Mr, Wolff to ſeek ano- 
ther retreat, and going to Halle, he there became 
profeſſor of mathematics, giving at the ſame time 
lectures in natural philoſophy and other parts of 


* 
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learning, A work which he publiſhed i in 1709, en- 
titled Acrometria, procured him great reputation. 
The ſucceeding year brought forth his elements of | 
mathematics, which is reckoned one of the. beſt 
books in that way. The royal ſocieties of London 
and Berlin did him the juſtice which he merited in - 
chuſing him for one of their members; and the 
progreſs of his reputation procured him ſeveral ad- 
vantageous offers. Peter the Great invited him to 
Peter{bourgh, with the promiſe of a competent 
ſalary; but Wolff, by the advice of his friend Leib · 
nitz, preferred his ſituation at Halle. A treatiſe of 
metaphyſics, written in German, contributed to 
ſecure that reputation he had already acquired; but 
with fame it alſo procured him envy, The divines 
of Halle oppoſed him with much animoſity; but, 
though their oppoſition might have been ſufficient 
to another, Wolff diſregarded it, and refuſed to 
leave Halle, ſtill continuing to write and lecture as 
uſual. At length, however, the king of Pruſſia 
was prevailed upon to believe the calumnies propa- 
gated againſt him, and Wolff had orders to leave 
Halle in eight and forty hours. He obeyed, and 
retired to Marbourg, where the univerſity gave 
him that welcome reception which it had often in 
vain offered before. Here he began his public lec- 
tures in 1724; and the period of his reſidence here 
was the moſt brilliant of his life, as it was the ſcene 
on which he produced his great Latin works upon 
pe: if in which the proots and principles of 
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things are carried farther than had ever been known 


to former philoſophers. | And ſo great a degree of 


reputation did his merit procure him, that the ac- 
cademy of ſciences at Paris choſe bim as one of their 

Bur he was to receive a ſtill greater pleaſure in 
triumphing over his oppoſers; for the preſent king 


of Pruſſia had no ſooner aſcended the throne than 


he preſſed Mr. Wolff to return to Halle in ſo kind a 
manner that it was impoſſible for him to reſiſt; and 
he accordingly made his ſolemn entery into that city 


in the year 1741, from whence he had been ba- 
niſhed about ſeventeen years before. He was now 


not only reinſtated in the dignities he had loſt, but 


made privy counſellor, vice chancellor of the uni- 


verſity, and after the death of Mr. Ludwig he be. 
came chancellor. And ſome time after, the elector 


of Bavaria raiſed him to be one of the barons of 


wy empire. : 
Tus metaphyfical Vorkr of Mr. Wolff were fol · 


Jownd by his volumes upon the law of nations and 
the moral law, He had in this department of ſci- 
[ence etched out the ceconomical duties: there only 
' remained the Political when death interrupted his 
: deſigns i in 1754. Wolff may be conſidered as the 
firſt philoſopher who gave morals all the certitnde 

of mathematics, He followed the ſyſtem of Leib- 


nitz, but added many things of his own; and if 


| his 1 7 cannot be called a ng of truth, 


X 
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yet it certainly is the only gude that can eonduct 
us to it. 


$2. Of thiſe Puisosornzas whoſe Object was 
any the Iluſtration of ſome particular & cience. 


1 T would be impoſſible within the compaſs which 


we have preſcribed ourſelves to give an account of 
all the attempts which have been made to reform 
or advance any particular part of philoſophy : ſuch 
can be only attained in a complete and circumſtan- 
tial hiſtory ; and recourſe mult be had to the more 
voluminous productions of this nature, We ſhall 
only, therefor, mention a few of theſe attempts, 
which will ſerve to guide the enquirer in his re- 
ſearches upon this ſubject; and, inſtead of men- 
tioning the names of all our modern philoſophers, 
content, qurſelves with the moſt celebrated. 


Loc ic. 


THEN who undertook the reſormation of logic 
| Paths with very warm controverſies, in which one 
fide attempted to impugn, the other to vindicate, 
the ſabtiltics of ſchool philoſophy. The principal 
oppoſers of the Ariſtotelian logic were Valla Agri- 
cola, Nizolius, and Vivez, concerning whom the 
reader may have ample information in the biogra- 
phical dictionaries, There were ſome philoſophers 
vo alſo undertoak to unite-the art of rhetoric with 


that of logic, ſo that rules for thinking might guide 


us to thoſe of ſpeaking, - This produced ſome ele · 
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gant productions, but made no enen in 

| the methods of reaſoning.” 
We may place at the head of thoſe who Aiſtin- £ 
guiſhed themſelves in this ſtudy the celebrated Pe- 
trus Ramus, a native of Vermandots, in France, . 
and ſprung from noble though reduced parents. 
He was therefor compelled to enter as a ſervant in 
he college of Navarre, having no time to ſtudy but 
night when his daily occupations were over, and no 
other light than that of a lamp which ſerved to il. 
luminate à paſſage. Nevertheleſs, he made the 
moſt conſiderable progreſs, particularly in dialee- 
ties and mathematics, to which he principally ap- 
plied, He was not yet thirty when he publiſhed 
his remarks upon Ariſtotle, in which he correctech 
his dialeRtics in many places. He ſoon aſter c 
poſed a ſyſteiw of logic upon his own principles, 
which gave fo much offence to the doctors of the 
univerſity that they cited him before the eivil trĩ- 
bunal, and a day and judges were appointed for 


4 7 


Hearing the cauſe. The reſult was, that Ramus 


was caſt, and prohibited from either publiſhing on 
lecturing. Notwithſtanding this, in che ſucceeding 
year he was choſen profeſſor of rhetoric; and: 
Henry II. coming to the throne, he was made pro- 
feſſor not only of eloquence but of mathetnatics and 
philoſophy, During the civil wars occaſioned a- 
bout this time by religion, he was obliged to fiy.to - 
obſcurity, and kept himſelf concealed: during the 
firſt and ſecond war. When the third war broke 
X 3 
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out in 1568, he took refuge in Germany, from 
whence however returning, he Was murdered in 
was a man of very extraordinary talents, and per- 
fectly verſed in the writings of antiquity, which 
gave him a ſuperiority over many of his cotempo- 
rary writers. However, his fondneſs for innovation 
has often made him quit truth for its appearance, 
and ſubſtitute words for things. What firſt indu- 
ced him to correct logie was the dialectio of Plato, 
which he found in ſome meaſure connected with e- 
ther to deſtroy. » He Aer launched out againſt 
che Peripatetics with ungovernable vehemence, and 
this raiſed him enemies equally ſteady in oppoſition 
and reſentment. It is unneceſſary to enter into a 
detail of the ſubtilties which he introduced into the 
art; for notwithſtanding all their former renown 
they are at preſent fallen into merited oblivion. He 
had one deſign, however, which, though he could 
not effect, was in reality praiſe-worthy. | This was 


to make logic not only uſeful in ſcience, but even 


in practice at the bar, and thus to turn what was 


formerly an empty ſcience into a beneficial art, 


which procured him a very great concourſe of au- 
ditors, who came from all parts to hear him, and 


among whom there were ſome. eminent for their 


learning, as in France Audomar Taleus; and in 


Germany Frejus and Fabricius; to whom we may 


add Sturm and Chytrœus, at whoſe inſtance the 
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Ramiſtic logie vas received into the German uni- 
verſities. This innovation was attended with in- 
finite contention; and the diſputes between the ſup - 
porters of Ariſtotle and Ramus aroſe almoſt to civil 
war, particularly when it was attempted to intro - 
duce the opinions of Ramus into the practice of the 
bar. This gave occaſion to Melancthon to attempt 
a new ſyſtem of logic, in which he profeſſed to re», 
form the errors both of Ariſtotle and Ramus. And 
ſome went ſtill farther, and attempted to reconcile 
the logic of Ramus with that of Melancthon. This 
logic went by the name of the Philippo-Ramiltic ſy- 
ſtem, The principal authors of theſe attempts are 
Beurhuſius, Friſius, Buſcherus, Polanus, Libavius, 
Keckermannus, Goclenius, and Alſtedius. Their 
labours in ſome meaſure kept the ſchool pbiloſo- 
Phers divided until the Carteſians came to overturn 
both Melan&hon and Ramus. 

Tux Carteſians alſo were not leſs aſſiduous i in 
the cultivation of logic, upon which their maſter 
had only furniſhed ſome general principles, Among 
them we find the names of Accontius, Le Grand, 
Claubergius, Regis; but particularly the great Ar- 
nold and Malebranche, who for a long time ſup- 
ported a very warm controverſy. Malebranche 
rendered his name immortal by his excellent work | 
entitled De la recherchs de la verite, or an en- 


quiry after truth. His remarks upon the errors of 7 f 
ſenſe and imagination are excellently adapted for 


guiding men to the Og of ſound jud gments, 
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and reaſoning with propriety. His works written 
againſt Arnold are by no means of equal value: 
that very imagination, which he took ſo much 
pains to combat, in ſome meaſure feduced him, and 


hurried him beyond the bounds of moderation. 


Wr may here alſo mention the names of two o- 


ther great men, to whom logic owes many obliga. 


tions, John Locke and Tſchirnhauſen, The trea- 


tiſe of the latter, entitled Medicina mentis, contains 
the general principles of arithmetie, geometry, and 
what is called the Ars inveniendi. The eſſay upon 
human underſtanding, of the former, is a work 
that reſearches deeply into the nature of the mind 
and its operations, We there find at once the moſt 
exact hiſtory of the thinking principle within us, 
and the moſt proper means of perfecting and dif: 
covering the uſe of our faculties. When we COM- 
pare theſe works with thoſe of the preceding age, 
we cannot ſufficiently admire the rapid progreſs of 
| che human mind in the purſuit of truth, 


Of NATURAL Puttogoriiy.) 


THE attempts to unite the former reſearches of | 


_ philoſophers into an eclectic ſyſtem were begun al- 


moſt at the revival of letters. Teleſio ſet an exam» 


ple, which was followed by many illuſtrious men, 
of whom we have had already occaſion to ſpeak; 

ſach as Jordanus Brunus, Cardan, Bacon, Cam- 
panella, Hobbes, Deſcartes, Leibnitz, etc. The 
Telefian academies were propagated through Italy, 
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and ſome men of learning carried this taſte of phi- 
loſophizing into France and England. Of this 
number were Baranzanus, La Paliſſe, Eſpagnet, 
Charpentier, and Gilbert. The univerſity of Paris, 
at that time in a very flouriſhing condition, and 
highly reſpected, contributed to give this philoſa : 
phy reputation; and Senertus did all that lay in his 
power to introduce a right method of treating the 
ſcience of nature. Theſe endeavours were not with. 
out ſucceſs. Numberleſs were the attempts to ex- 
tend philoſophy by experiment; and ſoon ſeveral 
ſocieties were formed for the propagation of ghy+ 
miſtry, mathematics, aſtronomy, and mechanics : 
and from hence the royal ſociety in Londen, and 
the academy of ſciences in Paris, took their riſe, / 

Tus Engliſh now began greatly to improve the 
art of chymiſtry, Digby at that time made ne 
mean figure, though. perhaps at this day but little 
regarded. He was ſucceeded by Thomas; but 


they were both eclipſed by Robert Royle, one f. 


the moſt judicious and induſtriqus naturaliſts of his 
Nox did aſtronomy want its cultivators. At the 
head of theſe we mult inconteſtably place Co: 
pernicus, who in correcting the ſyſtem of Philolaus, 
and deſtroying that of Ptolemy, laid his ſyſtem u- 
pon ſuch a firm baſis that all ſucceeding diſcoveries 
have only contributed to confirm it. Tycho Brahe 
was not ſo fortunate, as he endeavoured to aceommo- 
date his ſyſtem, to appearances, and was led to ſub- 
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mit his judgment to a miſtaken reverence for what ” 
he ſuppoſed was contained in ſcripture. The name KI ſic 
of Kepleris not leſs famons in aſtronomy than either 0 
of the former, whoſe principles, analogy, and obſer- 8 th 
vations, ſerved to guide ſucceeding aſtronomers, and 1 15 pe 
particularly Newton. Galileo would have been the 1. 
glory of his native city Florence, but the perſecu. Ei 
tions he ſuffered there from their miſtaken zeal for a 
religion now make him their ſhame. Poſterity gives pa 
him now dead that applauſe which his countrymen na 
refuſed while living; and he may be called a great th 
man in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the expreſſion. Be 
GEOMETRY made no inconſiderable progreſs by at 
the endeavours of Vincentius, Harriot, Deſcartes, 1 
Willis, Fermat, and Huygens; but it was ſtill car - 
ried to greater lengths, and in a manner wanſ- 
q formed, by Newton and Leibnitz. | | 
| Tuis happy period produeed many important fei 
diſcoveries in the ſciences: ſuch was the eirculati - = 
on of the blood, aſcribed to Harvey; and that of of 
the lymphatic veſſels, to Aſſellius. But what chiefly Page 
facilitated the ſtudy of nature was the invention of RE 
thoſe inftraments by which a new univerſe in a j 
manner was opened to the philoſopher's inſpection. is 
There are none who now are unacquainted with the he 
- admirable uſe of teleſcopes, microſcopes, barome- el 
UNC 
ters, thermometgrs, Fe air pens the . fret 
machine, etc. niſh 


Tuosx learned ſocieties whom we hn already 
mentioned multiplied experiments, and that with 
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fo much preciſion as the ignorant could ſcarce con- 
ceive, The firſt of theſe ſocieties was that of Tele- 
ſio, founded at Coſenza. The number of theſe 
ſoon encreaſed ſurpriſingly in Italy, among which 
that of Florence, and that at Bologna, are princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed. © The royal ſociety of London 
has alſo contributed to extend natural knowlege 
without intermiſſion ſince. its eſtabliſhment, as its 
tranſactions teſtify, The academy of ſciences at 
Paris have not been remiſs; and its memoires, which 
have heen drawn up by the great Fontenelle, are 
the moſt precious repoſitory of natural knowlege, 
Berlin, Peterſbourg, Upfal, etc. have all been ſer- 
viceable in the fame purſuit, and have benefited 
mankind by their labours, 


of METAPHYSICS. 


THE ſchool philoſophers had long treated this 
ſcience without ſuccefs. Succeeding metaphyſicians 
were obliged to go farther back to the true ſources 
of our knowlege, of which the former had no idea, 
Leibnitz and Wolff in this reſpe& were probably 
unequalled; and they performed all that can be ex- 
pected from human abilities in this ſcience. Na- 
tural theology, which is the moſt ſublime as well 
as the moſt important branch of metaphyſics, took 
under their hands a new form, and teemed with 
freſh proofs of the exiſtence of a deity: theſe fur- 
niſhed arms to the believer to defend his own opi- 
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dens, and tb deſtroy the ſophiſins of abel and 


incredulity. 


Or all thoſe who oppoſed religion, perhaps, Spi · 
noſa is the moſt celebrated. He was a Jew of Am- 


ſterdam, who pretended to give a demonſtration of 
the exiſtence of the one great Being, by which how- 
ever he meant only the univerſe. He founded his 
opinions upon A falſe definition of ſubſtance, and 
this erroneous principle led him to conſequences 
which muſt neceſſarily fall with the principle that 
ſupports them. 

Tuis latter age has alſo produced all that can 
be ſaid concerning pſychology or the doctrine of the 
human foul, and pneumatology or the doctrine of 


ſpirits. Several parts however of this ſcience, which 


were once the object of warm contention, are now 
totally diſregarded ; ſuch the enquiry concerning 
the nature of ſpectres, magic and demons. The 
works of Belthazar Bekker made ſome noiſe in their 
time, but they are now unknown, becauſe the ſu. 
perſtitions which they combat are entirely oblite- 
rated, In cloſing this account we are not to paſs 
over the merits of the late abbe de Condillac, who 
has fathomed metaphyſics with great depth of 


thought and perſpicuity of expreſſion. The Ger- 


mans alſo have taken ſome pains to illuſtrate the 
works of Leibnitz and Wolff, and enriched their 
obſervations with many new and important truths. 
Among theſe improvers we may reckon the name 
of Baumgarten. 
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Of MORALITY, 


' ALTHOUGH there is much ſaid upon this ſub- 
jet in the works of Montaigre, Charron, and La 
Motte le Vayer, yet it is ſo blended with trifles, ab - 
ſurdity and ſcepticiſm, that theſe authors maſt by 
no means be admitted among the number of thoſe 
who have improved the ſcience of morality, The 
pureſt fountain from whenee we can derive this ſci - 
ence is from the works of thofe who have treated 
upon the law of nature; and upon this ſubject Gro- 
tius and Puffendorff deferve the higheſt eſteem, 

 GroTivs was a native of. Holland, and even at 
the age of ſeventeen gave marks of his future great» 
neſs. He advanced by degrees through different 
emp!oyments in the ſtate, till accuſed of being con- 
cerned with Barnevelt he was thrown into priſon, 
where he might have perhaps remained his whole 
life, had not his wife procured his enlargement by 
| means of a large box which ſhe pretended to his 


"27 keepers was filled with books, Upon leaving priſon 
$ he took reſuge in France, and there compoſed that 
1 immortal work entitled De jure belli & pacir, or 
f the law of peace and war, which was publiſhed in 
I 13625. He there expounds the principles and the 


rules of natural duty, and applies it to ſocieties, 

This work has been frequently reprinted, tranſlated 5 

and commented. The fame oſ Grotius having reach - 

ed Sweden, Guſtavus Adolphus invited kim to the 

court of Stockholm; and this prince dying ſoon 
| 1 
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after, Chriſtina, his ſucceſſor, ſent Grotius as her 
embaſſador to the court of France. In this ſtation 
he compoſed ſeveral works, all excellent in their 
kind; but being recalled to Stockholm, he died on 
kis return at Roſtock, in 1645. Grotius was 


one of the greateſt men not only of his own but any 


other age. He united at once the moſt extenſive 
learning, the greateſt penetration, the moſt perſuaſive 


eloquence, and the moſt agreeable manner of writ- 


ing. In imitation of him, Selden, alſo; undertook to 
treat of the law of. nature, and of nations, Os 
the principies of the Hebrews. 

PUFFENDORFF was born in Luſatia in 163 tr. 


He availed himſelf of the labours of Grotius, but 


took a different courſe from him in attaching him - 
ſelf in ſome meaſure to the ſyſtem of Hobbes. He 
alſo borrowed ſome of his notions from the advo. 
cate Weigelius, His elements of univerſal juriſpru- 
dence are greatly admired, and procured him the 
place of ſirſt profeſſor of this ſcience in the univer- 
ſity of Heidleberg. Some time after, being invited 
to Lund, in Sweden, he there compoſed his great 
work of the law of nature and of nations, which, 
inſtead of praiſe, at firſt drew upon him the invec- 
tives of Schwartz a theologian, and Becman an ad- 
vocate, who collected a liſt of his errors and inno- 
vations, Some Saxon divines alſo joined in the op- 
poſition. But Puffendorf anſwered them with 


great force, and, as he had more learning and 
genius than they, came off victorious. 


The court 
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of Berlin at length rewarded his merits with the 
poſt of TI cb tTenr to the Wide He died in 
1694 

THE performances both Grotius and von 


dorff have received much benefit from the excellent 
notes of e | 


POL Iris. 


THIS ſcience began, like all the re, to Aouriſh 
at the revival of letters, and of all others received 


moſt aſiſtance from the Peripatetic philoſophy, 


which ſeems to have furniſhed the principles upon 
which it is founded. Bodin and Boccalini have 
written upon the nature of a commonwealth ; and 
though in their works we find much error and ſu- 
perfluity, yet in many places have they been very 


\ ſucceſsful, After them came Machiavel, whoſe * 
name is odious among, politicians, but who never» 


theleſs has advanced many things founded in truth; 
and almoſt all that he advances diſcovers great ſub- 
tilty of thinking, or elevation of genius. It is even 


to this day doubtful whether he deſigned to teach 


the arts of tyranny, or to put. men upon their 
guard againſt thoſe arts. The troubles in Eng- 
land, and the death of Charles I. gave riſe to many 
works on the rights of the prince and the people : 
thoſe of Milton and Saumaiſe may be read with-pro- 
fit and delight. Among thoſe who have treated of 
civil government in general, we may mention Bu- 
chanan, Bucherius, Raynoldus, Mariana, Santa» 
| Y 2 | 
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rellus, Seribonius, Locke, and the author who af. 
ſumes the name of Junius Brutus. Yet ſcarce any 
of theſe have made ſo great a figure as the cele- 
brated work entitled The ſpirit of laws, written by 
the great. Monteſquieu. Although the principles 
upon which this work is founded may be contro- - 

verted, and the erudition with which it is ſup- 
ported may be criticiſed, yet through the whole 
there reigns ſo much preciſion and force of think- 
ing, that it ſtands unrivalled among works of this 
nature, - 


. The CONCLUSEON, 


- THUS we have taken a curſory view of the hi. 
ſtory of philoſophy from the beginning to the pre- 
ſent time, We ſee men from the firſt a prey to 
error and deluſion, and rather hurried on by pre- 


judice in the purſuit of truth than calmly conducted 


by reaſon. And even now, after the experience of 
ſo many ages, we fee a taſte for paradoxes prevail, 
and many opinions hazarded unworthy of the times 
.of obſcurity. The name of philoſopher, indeed, 


is ſufficiently common; but it is arrogated too of · 


ten without deſert, and even atheiſts and infidels. 
think that they lay their claims with juſtice. Scep- 


ticiſm alſo gains ground amongſt us: we now ſeem. 


more ready to undermine eſtablifhed opinions than 
to. build up any new. This philoſophy at preſent 


too often endeavours to ſubvert thoſe doctrines on 


which depends the repoſe of fociety; and perſons 


we have only to follow them with caution: learn- 


ſue reaſon and leave imagination, we ſhall then 


ſbolid principles. 


in particular he attempted to eſtabliſh a religion a. 
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of good ſenſe begin to impute theſe diſorders to 
learning, which ſhould: be aſcribed only to vanity. 
However, a ſteady adherence to reaſon and its dic- 
tates will be ſufficient to ſecure us from theſe errors, 
We are not to renounce the ſciences, as the citizen 
of Geneva adviſes, in order to ſecure ns from vicez 


ing may encreaſe the folly of fools, but it ever pro- 
motes the virtues of the good, In ſhort, if we pur- 


LY 
5 


embody our thoughts and fix our opinions upon 


Bur indifferent as the preſent ate of philoſophy 
may be with ns, yet if we look towards other parts 
of the world we ſhall find. it deplorable : they ſeem 
to be involved ia a darkneſs which nothing can diſ- 
pel. Even China itſelf, which has ſo long enjoyed 
a large ſhare of ſcience, ſeems W bent a- 
gainſt all new improvements. i 

TE Chineſe philoſophy ſeems compriſed in 9 I 
different periods, The firſt begins with the found + 4 
ing of their empire by Fohi, and only offers fictions | 
and obſcurities. Fohi undoubtedly imitated the 
arts of all thoſe who have attempted to bring their 
countrymen from native barbarity. He gave them 
ſuch inſtructions as they were ſuſceptible of; and 


mongſt them, by propoling the heavens and the 
earth for the objects of their adoration. This early 
dogrine received many additions in the ſequel, par- 
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ticularly with regard to morals, in which the Chĩ- 
neſe have made a very great progreſs. The works 
in which theſe improvements are contained form a 
collection of claflic books. There is one of theſe 
volumes called the Pentateuch, and another the 
Tetrateuch. The ſecond period of their philoſophy 
begins with the celebrated pbiloſopher Confucius, 
whoſe name is held in the greateſt reverence in 
Chica. They even pay his memory a kind of ado- 
ration, which part of the miſſionaries to that coun · 
try are obliged to allow, while another part prohi- 
bits; and this has produced a diſſention among 
them as yet undecided. The philoſophers Cheucu 
and Chinici have given birth to the third period, 
by eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of morals in ſome meaſure 
reſembling that of the Stoics, As to the laſt peri- 
od, we may date it from the firſt arrival of the Eu- 
ropean miſſionaries in China, of which we may ſee 
more in the account of that empire given us by Pu 
r 

THe vaſt Turkiſh empire ſeems quite ignorant of 
the former glories of the country in which they live: 
the ſpirit of their religion in ſome meaſure prevents 
their improvement in the arts of reaſon, How- 
ever, perhaps a day may come, in which, like their 
Ruſſian neighbours, they may ſhake off their native 
ignorance, and improve in the arts of politeneſs, 
Paus Perſians are remarkable for their learning 
and wit. There are ſtill ſome doors amongſt them 
called Sz, who preſerve the ancient ſyſtem of e- 
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manations; but their philoſophy i is far from en b 


complete or ſatisfactory. 
Tux Tartars have their prieſts called en 
the head of whom is placed a ſovereign pontiff, or 


grand lama. They pretend that their chief never |; . = 
dies, and they talk of Foe as ariſen from the dead. 


This Foe was an impoſtor, who propagated his de- 
teſtible principles throughout Aſia, aan 
idolatrous and abſurd. 

Wr hear alſo of a very ten perſonage a- 
mong the Indians, named Buddas, whoſe authority 
is highly reſpected by the natives of thoſe ĩdolatrous 
regions. In Siam he goes by the name of Sommona 
Codam; in China by that of Xaca or Xekia, and in 
Japan he is called Sotoque. The prieſts of all theſe 


nations tell of numberleſs miracles wrought by this 
pretended divinity, In examining into the hiſtory 


of this impoſtor, it would ſeem that he was not ori- 
ginally of the Indies, but had come by ſea from 
Ceylon to Siam, and was a native of Lybia, and 
{killed in the philoſophy of the Egyptians. Upon 


his arrival in the Indies, in imitation of Hermes, he 


erected himſelf into a legiflator; and, having eſta- 
bliſhed univerſities in the manner of thoſe in Egypt, 
he introduced the double method of inſtruction, 
namely the Eſoteric and Exoteric. The former, 
being hieroglyphical, contributed ſtill more to the 
encreaſe of Idolatry. His principles of philoſophy 
were founded upon the ſyſtem of emanations, He 
admitted a vacuum, ſuppoſed the ſoul to conſiſt of - i 
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a pure ſubſtance, exempt from all qualities what⸗ 
ſoever; and aſſerted that it was the part of a. wiſe 


man to endeavour to make the actions of his body 


reſemble thoſe of the ſoul; This doctrine was 


embraced by numberleſs ſects all over Aſia, the 


moſt 8 of which were ION. a9 g 


Samo. 
Ix chis e picture alſo we are not to omit 


the Bramins, who are at once the prieſts and phi” 
loſophers of Malabar. Their wiſdom is contained 


in a myſterious book entitled the Vedam. As to 


their philoſophy, they profeſs a kind of enthuſia- 
ſtic quietiſm, which exhorts men to reſemble the 
divinity in hisexemption from inquietude. Accord- 


ing to their tenets in general, the ſupreme Being is 


incomprehenſible, and therefor not to he adored; 
but there are numberleſs emanations proceeding 


; from him, ſome of which are the proper objects of 


worſhip, There are alſo a certain number of male 
and female virtues, which are employed in the 
work of creation, Three principal idols ſerve to 
repreſent the divinity, Birum, Iſuren, and Wiſt- 
now. This philoſophy ſeems founded on atheiſm. 
Tun Japaneſe have a great affinity to the Chi- 
neſe, and are of the ſcct of Xekia, which is alſo 
ſubdivided among them into three diſtinct ſects, the 
Sindoilts, the Budſoiſts, and the Sindoſiviſts. But 


tis unneceſſary to dilate upon their opinions, which 


can offer to the reader nothing but the deplorable 


errors of the imagination. Yet God hath his de- 
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ſigns in thus permitting their tdolatries; what they 
are is not permitted us to inveſtigate, It is ſuffi» / 
cient that we ſhould praiſe and thank him for hav 
ing diſtinguiſhed us with a more ample portion of 
divine knowlege, and that, while he gives us the 


moſt holy religion, he gives us alſo the molt exten - 
five ſhare of reaſon to ee it. 
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ABARIS, an eminent een philoſopher, page 44 


Abelard, famous for his learning 3 in the twelfth century, 1 74 

Academic ſect, greatly patronized in Rome, 130ͥ0 

Academies, or, the learned Societies; an account of their 
eſtabliſhments in Europe, 254, 255. 

Adamantius, the ſcholar of Ammoniss Saccas; his tenets, 167 

8 the diſciple of Socrates, and greatly loved by 

m, 98 

Aeſop, the famous Fabuliſt; his excellence, $7, $8. the e- 
vents of his life very uncertain, id. 

Ages of ignorance, 169—172 

Agricola, Rodolphus, 177. his ade, id. 


Agrippa, Cornelius, his character, hiſtory, and writings, 


199, 200 

Albertus, Magnus, 172 

Alcibiades, the famous Athenian General; a diſciple of 
Socrates, 97 

Alcinous, a Platonic philoſopher, 135 


Alemæon, a diſciple of A his tenets and philo« 


fophy, 70 

Alcoran, not a philoſophical performance, 160 

Alexander, of Aegea, a Peripatetic philoſopher, 144 

Alexander Aphrodiſeus, one of the principal Supports of 
the Peripatetic philoſophy, 144 

Alexander the Great; his conqueſts a great mean to ſpread 
the Grecian philoſophy through the world, 126. 

Alfred the Great; an encourager of learning and learned 
men, 170 

Alminus; by his councils, Charlemagne erects public ſchools 
through the empire, 170 

Amelius Gentilianus; his character, 138 

Ammonius Saccas; his tenets, 137 


Amphion, famous for mufic, 5 2. the fables concerning him 


explained, 1d. 
Anacharſis, a famous philoſopher among the Scythians, 44 
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Anatolius, the only philoſopher who ——_— to unite the 


Alexandrine and Peripatetic philoſophy 1 into one Syſtem, 
167 


Anaxagoras, the famous philoſopher of Clazomene, 90. his 


hiſtory, 3 and tenets, o- 9 . 


Anaxalaus, of a, of the Pythagorean Sect; his mand 
racter, 133 


 Anaxarchus; his hiſtory, 76 


Anaximander, of Milctum; the firſt who publicly taught 
philoſophy, 88 


Anaximencs, the diſciple of Anaximander, 89. his princi- 
ples and philoſophy, 89, 90 i 


Anicerus, the diſciple of Paræbates; his character and me- 


rit, 100 
Antiochus, of Aſcalon, the Sender of a fifth Academy, 


113. inſtead of attacking other Sects, ſtrove to de 
them together, 114 


eee his ſyſtem, 1386, 137. 


Antipater, of Cyrene; one of the maſters of the Cyrenaic 


ſchool, 99 


Antisthenes, the founder af the Cynic Sect, 121. AN ac- 


count of him, and a detail of his philoſophy and P 
ples, 121, 122 


Apollonius Coronus, a Grecian philoſopher, 1 ittle known, 
102 

Apollonius, of Tyanea; an account of him and his philo- 
ſophy, 133, 134 

Apuleius, author of the Golden Aſs, a phlalophes of exten» 
five literature, 135 

Arabians; a conciſe account of their ancient e, con- 
cerning their theology, 32—34 

Arcefilaus, the founder of the ſecond Academy, 117. a de- 
tail of his principles and philoſophy, 111, 112 


Archelaus, the diſciple of Anaxagoras, ga his philoſophy, id. 


Archytas, of Tarentum, the maſter. of Plato, etc. 6g. his- 
merit and principles, 69, 70 


Aretea, the daughter of Ariſtippus, and ſucceſſor of his 
School, 99 


Ariſtippus; of Tyrene, the founder of the Cyrenaic Sect, 
98. his philoſophy, 98, 99 
Ariſtippus, the younger, ſon of Aretea, and her ſucceſſor, 99 


Ariſto, of Chio, a Stoic philoſopher, who made great alter- 
ations in che Stoical Syſtem, 126 
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Ariſtoile, the famous Grecian philoſopher; his hiſtory, 
114, 115. an account of the preſervation of his works, 
115, 116. a delineation. of his philoſophy in all its dif- 
ferent branches, 116—119 > 

Arnobius, 167. | : 

Aſſellius; the diſcovery of the nen veſſels aſcribed to 
him, 254 ? 

| Athenagoras, 167 

Atheneus, a Peripatetic philoſopher, 144 

Athens, its legiſlators, 55. 

Atlas, lived among the nn. 41. the fable about him 
explained, id - 

Atticus, the famous Roman; a partizan of the philoſophy 

of Epicurus, 131. ' 

Atticus, a Platonic philoſopher in the age of Marcus Aure- 
lius; author of ſome books of merit which were read in 
the Platonic Schools, 135 

Avguſtine, St. his opinions, 168 : 


— 


B 
BACON, Francis, 1958 High Chancellor of England; his 
araber, and a detail of his philoſophy, 221—224 
Bacon, Roger, one of the ornaments of his age, 171 
Barbarus, a Peripatetic philoſopher; an account of him, 189 
Barbeyrac, famous for his commentaries on tin and 
Puffendorf, 258 8 . : 
Baumgarten, a learned German writer, 2 56 | 
Bayle, Mr. the chief Sceptic among the moderns, 84. his 
_ © hiſtory, character, and writings, 209, 210 | 
Beauſobre, encomium on his hiſtory of Manicheiſm, 9 
Belus, the firſt who taught the Chaldean prieſts, e 
and natural philoſophy, 26. was afterwards adored as a 
Divinity, id. 
Berigard, Clement, a famous philoſopher; his opinions 
and tenets, 202 4 
Beſſarion, a learned refugee Greek, afterwards raiſed to the 
dignity of a Cardinal, 178. an account of him, id. 
Bias, of Priene, one of the ſeven Sages, $7. his 1 
and ſaying, id. 
Bion, firnamed the Boriſthemite; firſt a diſciple of Crates 
the Cynic, 107. afterwards of Theodorus and Theo- 
phraſtus, 100, 101. his character, tor 


— 
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1 Campanella, Thomas; his hiſtory and writings, 224—22) 
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Boccalini, writes upon the nature of a Commonwealth, 259 
Bodin, an eminent writer on the ſame ſubject, 259 
Boehm, Jacob, a fanatical philoſopher of Germany; his 
dogmas and tenets, 213, 214 
Boyle, the honourable Robert, the greateſt chymiſt of his 
Age, 253 
e ee a ſect of old Indian philoſophers, 31. their 
manners and auſterities id. were entruſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, id. an account of their 
philoſophy and theology, 32. 
Bramins, the modern prieſts and philoſophers of Malabar, 
2 64. their hiſtory and tenets, id. : 
Brucker, encomium on his hiſtory of philoſophy, 9. 10 
Brunus, Jordanus; his hiſtory, character, writings, and 
fate, 218,—220. | 
Buchanan, George, the famous poet, celebrated for his 
book on the Scotch conſtitution, 259 
Buddas, a celebrated perſonage among the Indians, and the 
other eaſtern countries, 31, 263. his Wy and-princi- 
ples, 263, 264 


Burnet, Dr. Thomas, of the Charter-houſe; remarkable for 
his elegance and erudition, 2x1 
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CABBALA, a ſecret doctrine of the Jews, 151. deſigned to 

ſtop the progreſs « of the Greek philoſophy among them, 

id. the hiſtory of it, x55—160 

Cadmus, a Phœnician, the firſt who introduced letters into 
Greece, 35 

Ceſar of Cremona, his character 191 


Caraites, a ſect among the Jews; their dogmas, 152 
Cardan, Jerom; his hiſtory and chaxacter, 220 
Carneades, of Cyrene, the founder of the new Academy, | 
112. his hiſtory, principles, and philoſophy, 11 1 
Cartes, Rene, Des, the famous French philoſopher; his 
character, hiſtory, and philoſophy, 230—235 
Cato, of Utica, the great patron of the Stoics, 131. 
Cebes, the famous Theban philoſopher 3 ; a diſciple of So- 
crates, 98 


Cecrops, one of the firſt who led an Egyptian colony inte 
. Greece, 47 1 
2 2 


a nnn D . 
Celanus, an eminent Brachman philoſopher, 33 
Celts; the limits aſſigned to the Celtic nations, 42, 43. . 
Druids. 


Ceſalpine d' Arezza, Andrew, a celebrated Peripatetic, 191. 
A2 a ſhort account of him, id. 


Chzremon, the Egyptian, of the stoic ſect, and the pre- 2 


ceptor of Nero, 146 


Chalcidius, wrote a philoſophical commentary upon the 


Timzus of Plato, 167 


Chaldeans, their philoſophy obſcure, and their religion an 


aſſemblage of the moſt irrational ſuperſtitions, 24. their 
philoſophy divided into traditional and ſecret, 25. cele- 
brated by antiquity, id. a ſhort abſtract of the Chaldean 
philoſophy, 26—28 
\ Charlemagne, the emperor, a great encourager of learning 
170 : 
Charondas,. a Grecian law-giver, 55 
Charron, Mr. 25%. 
Chilo, one of the ſeven Sages, and one of the Lacedemo- 
nian Ephori, 56. his hiſtory and ſaying, id. 
Chineſe philoſophy; a ſhort account of it, 161, 162 
©. Chio, a maſter of che Peripatetie ſchool, 119 
= . Chryſippus, the moſt famous of the Stoic ſect, 126 


Chryſolorus, Manuel, a Grecian refugee from T urky, in⸗ 


troduces the Grecian literature into Italy, 173 

Cicero, his great merit and excellence as a philoſopher, 
130. introduced the Grecian learning into Rome, id. his 
writings the moſt precious bequeſt of antiquity, id. in- 
elined to the Middle Academy, 131 


Ciſtercian Monks, their e 185. their learned men, 


186. 

Cleanthes, a celebrated stoic philoſopher, 126. 

Clemens, of Alexandria, 167 

Cleobulus, of Rhodes; one of the ſeven Sages, 57. his ex- 
cellence, and principal ſaying, 1d. | 

Cliomachus, a Grecian philoſopher, and the firſt who wrote 

upon Axioms, 102. 

Clitomachus, the Carthaginian philoſopher, ſucceeds Car- 
neades in the New Academy, 113. his character, id. 

Condillac, abbe de, a famous metaphyſician, 256. 
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Confucius, the famous Chineſe philoſopher, 262. almoſt 
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Conringius, 8 his hiſtory, 194 
Conſtantine, Porphyriogenita, the emperor of Conſtamino- 
e, a friend to literature, 169 

| Copernicus, the famous Aſtronomer ; deſtroys 5 ſyſtem of 
Ptolomy, 255 

Cornutus, of the Stoic ſchoo], and the maſter of Lucan 
and Perſius, 146 

Coſmo, the Great, of Florence; the greateſt patron of Gre- 
cian literature in his age, 17 

Crantor, a famous philoſopher and moraliſt of the firſt Aca- 
demy, 111 | 

Crates, a maſter of the firſt Academy; 27 

Creſcens, a Cynic philoſopher, and a great PP of Chri- 
ſtianity, nas - 

Critias, a diſciple of Socrates, 97 

Crito, the diſciple and friend of Socrates, 98 

Critolaus, a philoſopher of the Peripatetic ſchool, 119. 

Cudworth, Dr. his character and merit, 200 

Cynics, a detail of their principles and tenets, 120, 121. 


D 


DAMASCIU 8, a diſciple of Proclus, 141 


Dante, his character and merit, 176 

Demetrius, a Stoic philoſopher, celebrated for his conſtancy 
under the torture by Nero, 145 

Democritus, of Abdera, his character, and abilitics, 75.4 
conciſe hiſtory of his philoſophy, 75, 76 

Demonax, the moſt eminent of all the Cynic philoſophers, 
145 

Diagoras, of Melos, branded with the infamy of Atheiſm ; 
by antiquity, 76 

Dickenſon, Edmund, an Engliſh . hiloſopher, who at- 
tempted to explain the ee 0 Moſes 1n his account 
of the Creation, 211 | 

Diodorus Cronds, his chars det, 102, 103 

Diogenes, of Apollonia, the diſciple of Anaximenes, 92. 
his opinions and dogmas, id. 

Diogenes, of Sinope, a famous philoſopher of the Cynie 
ſchool, 122. his character, id. 

Dion, of Pruſium, a philaſopher of the stoic ſect, 146 

Dominican Friars, the followers of Thomas Aduinas; an 
account of them, 185 | : 
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Draco, che celebrated Lawęiver of the Athenians, 55. 
Druids, the pricſts and philoſophers of the Celts, 41, 42+ 


prefided over the religion of their country, and were 


both prieſts and judges, 42. the tenets and principles of 
their religion, etc. id. | 
Duns Scotus, eminent among the ſchoolmen, 142 


ECLECTIC SECT, a famous one of antiquity, 136. 
compounded by molding the opinions of Pythagoras and 
Plato, with the Egyptian theology, and the doctrines of 
Zoroaſter, 1d. | 

Ecphantus, of Syracuſe, a follower of Pythagoras; his 
tenets, 67. ; 


Egyptians, their antiquity, 36. a brief account of their doc- 


trines and opinions in regard to their philoſophy and the- 
ology, 36—40. their philoſophy divided into external and 
ſecret, 38. an account of both, 38, 39. 
Empedocles, of Agrigentum; his hiſtory, character, and 
opinions, 65, 68. 82 a 
Epicharmus, of Cos, his principles, 68 
Epictetus, the ornament of the Stoic ſect, 146 1 
Epicurean ſect, greatly followed, and patronized at Rome, 


131 | 


Epicurus, the founder of-a famous ſchool, ſo called from 


_ himſelf, 79. his hiſtory, and a brief detail of his philoſo- 
phy, 79—84. 7 85 g 
Epimenides, of Crete, an ancient Greek Bard? his charac- 
ter and merit, 54 | | - 
Epitimides, one of the maſters of the Cyrenaic ſchool, 99. 
Eraſmus, his panygeric upon Folly an exquiſite ſatire on the 
ignorance of the clergy, 184 | | 
Eſſenians, a Jewiſh ſect; an account of them, 153. 
Ethiopeans, their philoſophy and principles, 40, 41 
Etruſcans, the ancrent; their opinions, 43 
Eubuledes, of Miletum, an account of him, and his opini- 
ons, 102 | | 55 
Euclid, of Megara, the founder of the Megaric ſet, 101. 
his opinions and character, 101, 13 1 
Eudoxus, of Cnidus, his character and merit, yo, 71 


Evemerus, a Grecian philoſopher, who braved death, ra- 


ther than forego his defire of reformation, 100 
Euphantes, a Grecian philoſopher, little known, 103 
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Euphrates, a Stoic philoſopher, famous for his quence, 
146. 
Euſchius, 167 


'E 

FEVR E, Le, attacks the ſchookphiloſophy with 3 164 

Ficinus, Marfilius, the famous Platoniſt; his hiſtory, 179 

Fludd, Dr. Robert, a Cabbaliſtic philoſopher; his tenets, 
etc. 213 

Fohe, the 8 and legiſlator of the empire of China, 26r 


Fontenelle, an encomium on his Memoirs of the l hs As 
cademy of Sciences in Paris, 255 


F FRYING, the; an account of them, 183 


GALE, Tons, his AA nd character, 200 ; 
3 the famous Florentine die his hard fate, 


Gaſlendi, an Atomic philoſopher; his hiſtory, . 


and tenets, 205, 206 
Gataker, a diſciple of Lipſius, 205 8 


Gaza, Theodore, a defender of Ariſtotle, 182. his charac- 
ter, etc. id. 


Georgius Scholaris, a famous Ariſtotelian, 181. his hiſtory, | 


182 

George, of Trebizond, attacks the Platonic ptulofophy, 
181. his hiſtory, 182 

Gifanus, Hubert, a learned -bifolbpher of the roth cen- 
tury; a brief account of him, 191 1 

Grecians, a mixture of colonies that ori ginally came from 
Egypt, Phenicia, and Thrace, as. a concife account of. 
their ancient opinions and dogmas, 46, 47 _ 

Grecian arts and ſciences, brought into Rome, in the dic- 


tatorſhip of Scylla, 129 diffuſed through Aſia, by means 


of Alexander the Great, 126, etc. 

Geeece, ancient, the ſeat of politeneſs, arts and ſciences, 45 

Gregory the great, Pope, proſcribed and deſtroyed Emin 
through all Europe, 169 

Grotius, Hugo, his Ainet, character, — and writ- 
ings, 2575 AS 
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HARVEY, Dr. a famous Engliſh Phyſician, and the firſt 
eee of the circulation of the blood, 254 


Hebrews, the ancient; thei: knowlege and theology not 


acquired, but revealed, 20—23 
Hegeſias, the Cyrenaic philoſopher, 99. his. opinions dan- 
gerous to the ſtate, 100 


| Helmont, Jobn Baptiſt, commonly called Van, * „ 


and philoſoph „ 214 

Heraclides, a diſciple of Pyrrho, 84 

Heraclitus, the Epheſian, founder of a , fo named from 
himſelf, 78 

Hertaius, a diſciple of 8 Saccas, 137 

Hermes, the author of the Egyptian philoſophy, ſo called 
by the Greeks, 36. Sce Thoth. 

Heſiod, his Theogony explained, 53, 54 

Hierocles, a famous philoſopher of Alexandria, 1400 

Hippaſus, a diſciple of Pythagoras; his philoſophy, 70 


= of Rhegium, a diſciple of Pythagoras; his dogmas, 


Hobbes, the famous Engliſh philoſopher; his hiſtory, and 
a detail of his philoſophy, 227—2 30 

Hoffman, Daniel, profeſſor of theology, 214. his 1 

and tenets, 410 

Homer, his merit, etc. 54 

Horace, adopted che doctrines of Epicurus, 132 


Hornius, Cornclius, of nn, a brief account of him, 


194 


Sudition, 209 
Huygens, a famous geometrician, etc. 25 


Hypaſia, a learned and philoſophical 65 killed at Alex- _ 


andria, by an inſurrection of the Chriſtians, 141 
Hyrnachin, Jerom, his tenets, 208 | 


">| 


JAMBLI cv 8, the diſciple of Porphyry; his merit and 


character, 139, 140 
Jappaneſe; their religion and philoſophy of a great aſſinity 
with the Chineſe, 264 


Jarcha, an eminent philoſopher among the modern Brach- 


Huet, Peter Daniel, biſhop of Avranches; his character and 


— bang Bile „ 


John, of Damaſcus, one of the moſt celebrated Tay 5 


„ 


— _ tiſtory, and philoſophy, 236—240 
i LF. of the Atomiſtical philoſophy: among the 
7 | 


F X. | 
Jeſuits, 2 liſt of their learned men, 186 Ez 
Jews; the hiſtory of their Secs, 15 1—154 © k 
Ignorance, at its height In the tenth century, 110 


Job, his age difficult to be fixed, 23 the merit of the book 


of that name, 1d. 


of his age, 168, 169 


Ifidorus, a diſciple of Proclus, 141 


Julian, the Emperor, may be juſtly ranked among the num- 


ber of philoſophers, whoſe writings have NY its 


reputation, 140 


Juſtin Martyr, 166 


K 


KEPL ER, a celebrated aſtronomer, 254 | 
Keuchlin, a famous philoſopher of the 9 le, 197. 


bis e 197, 198 - 


L | * 
Lacr AN! TIUS, 167 


Lacydes, ſucceeds Arcefilaus in the Middle Academy, 112 


Lzlius, the famous Roman; inclined to the Stoic ſect, 129 


Laſcaris, John, ſent. into the Eaſt by Coſmo the Great, to 


— buy up all the Greek manuſcripts that could be got, 174 
Leibnitz, the famous Getman philoſopher; his character, 


Gree 4. an account of his principles, 74s 75 


Licon, a philoſopher of the Peripatetic ſchool, 119 


/ 


Linus, famous for muſic, 48. fable of his death, id. his 


writings, id. his diſciples, id. 

Liphus, Juſtus, an abettor of the Stoic philoſophy, 203. his 
hiſtory and character, 203-28 i 

Locke; an encomium on his Een on N Underſtanding 
252 

Lucan, a 8 of the Stoics, 132 

Lucretius, embelliſhed the philoſophy of Epicurus, 131. 
one of he greateſt poets of antiquity, id. 


Lucullus; the famous Roman General, became the diſciple | 


of Antiochus of Aſcalon, 129 


Lully, Raymond, among the firſt who attempted to en 


philoſophy in the 13th ems. 174. an account of him, 
174, 175 | 


* 
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Leibes, the famous 1 of Lacedemon, 55. 


M : 

MACHIAVEL, a famous politician of Florence, 159. 
diſcovers in all his writings great elevation of genius, id. 

Majoragius, an Ariſtotelian philoſopher ; his hiſtory, 189. 

Malebranche, a celebrated French philoſopher; his charac- 

ter and writings, 251, 252 

Marcus Aurelius, the emperor, an ornament to human na- 
ture, 147. of the Stoic ſect, id. 

Mariana, a famous Spaniſh writer, 259 

Martini, Cornelius, of Antwerp, an eminent Ariſtotelian, 
198 

Maximus Tyrius, lived under the reign of Commodus, 136, 
his merit and character, id. 

Mazorius, a Peripatetic philoſopher, his hiſtory, 190 

Melampus, a ſecond Orpheus, and of great abi tics, . £ 
ſhort account of him, id. 

Melancthon, a great Ariſtotehan, 187. his r 192 

Meliſſus, of Samos, his principles, 73, 74 

Menedemus, the Eretrian; an account of him, 34 his op . 

nions, 103, 104 

Mercury, the author of the Egyptian philoſophy ſo called 
by the Latins, 36. See Thoth. 

Milton, writes in defence of the rights of the people againſt 
Charles I. 259 5 


Moderatus, of Gades, colle&ted and publiſhed various frag- 


* 


Moſes, the Hebrew legiſlator; his knowlege all revealed; 22. 
can ſcarcely be ranked among the number of the philoſo- ; 
phers, id. 

Muſeus, the diſciple of Orpheus, eſtabliſhed the myſteries _ 
of religion among the Athenians, 532 his merit and ex- 
cellence, id. 


. ec a Cynic e baniſhed Rome by Nero, 


— 


ments of the philoſophy of Pythagoras, 134 5 
Monteſquieu, an elogium on his Spirit of Laws, 260 


More, Dr. Henry, his N and character, 210 
1 


Moſchus, the Phenician philoſopher; the Aomic philoſophy 
aſcribed to him, 34- not the "Moſes of the Hebrews, id. 
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NEW TON, Sir Iſaac, che moſt profound ohiloſopherc of his 
age; his character, and detail of his philoſophy, z40—244 


Nicholas of Damas, a learned Peripatetic philoſopher, 144 


Nicholas, V. Pope; a favourer of the Grecian literature, 


174. orders a new verfion of the works of Ariſtotle to "re 
executed, 1d. 


Niphus, Auguſtinus, his character, etc. 188, 189 
Nizolius, an elegant writer of the 15th century, 184 


Nominals and Reals, ſeas among the ſchoolmen; the hiſtory | 


of them, 171, 172 
Numa, Pompilius, the lawgiver of the Romans, 43. ac- 
quired his knowlege from the Sabins, 1d. | 
Numinius, a Platonic philoſopher, his Nr e 135,136 
„ IF 25 
OCCAM, William, an eminent 1 172 


Ocellus, Lucanus; his philoſophical principles, 68, 6g. A- 
riſtotle much indebted to him, 68- 


Olympiodorus, attached to the Peripatetic philoſophy, 144 


Origen, a diſciple of Ammonius Saccas, 137 


. Oriſton, a philoſopher of the Peripatetic ſchool, x19 * 
Orpheus, a native of Thrace, 48. his merit and excellence 


in the different branches of the arts and ſciences, 48, 49. 
a conciſe account of his an and theology, 30, 51 


_ 


— 
- 


p 

PACCIO DE BERIGA, Julio; his hiſtory, 197 

Patricius, profeſſor of the College of Ferrara; an account of 
him, 200 

Paracelſus, Theophraſtus ; his charaQer, hiſtory, and te- 
nets, 212, 213 

Parzbates, a maſter of the Cyrenaic ſchool, 99 

Parmenides, his principles and philoſophy, 72, 73 

Perigrinus, the Cynic, his hiſtory, 144 


Periander, of Corinth, one of the ſeven —— 57. his merit 


and ſaying, id. 
Peripatetic philoſophy, very obſcure, 116 
Periparetic ſect; its patrons among the Romans, 131 
Perſians, Ancient, a ſummary of their Theology, 28—30 


Perſians, Modern, ſtill rcmaruabic for their wit and learn 


ing, 262 


The 1 N 5 8 x. 
perſius, the Roman poet, a follower of the stoic philoſo- 
Phy, 132 


Petrarch, he diſciple of Dante; his chazacter and on | 


176. his ſcholars, id. 
Phariſees, a Jewiſh ſect; their tenets, 152, 173 


Philo, of Lariſſa, the founder of the Fourth Ae, 11 11 


his merit and philoſophy, id. 


| Philolaus, of Crotona, his character, 70 
| Philoponus, a celebrated Peripatetic, 169 
- Philoſophy, in the Eighth century, wholly confined in the 


monaſteries of Great Britain, 169, 170 

Philoſophy, the only ſcience, 5. its hiſtory divided into 
chree great periods, 14 

Phædo, the founder of the Eleac ſchool, 103 

Phonicians, Ancient, in what their learning principally 
conſiſted, 34. 


-Phoroneus, one of the Chiefs who 1 Greece, from 


Egypt, 475 


Thotius, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, e for 


his literary abilities, 169 
Picus, John, prince of Mirandola, his hiſtory, 179, 180 


| 3 one of the ſeven Sages; his hiſtory and ſaying, 56, 
| Plato, the famous philoſopher, his hiſtory, 104: 105. the 


character of his writings, 106. a delineation of his philo- 
ſophy and theology in all their different branches, 106, 


_——I10 


Pletho, Gemiſtius, his tenets ind character, 178. at the 


head of the Platoniſts in che 15th century, 181 


Pliſtanus, a maſter of the Eleac fchool, 103 


Plotinus, the head of the Eclectic ſect, 139. his hiſtory, - 
137, 138. his philoſophy, 138. his writings obſcure, id. 


Plutarch, the Latter, a philoſopher of univerſal Eknowlege, 


136. addicted to no particular ſect, id. 
Poiret, Peter, his character and writings, 214 
Polemon, a maſter of the firſt Academy, 111. his character, 
. 
Pomponatius, Petarus, his hiſtory, 188. FE difiples, id, 
Porphyry, his hiſtory, x39. account of his philoſophy, id. 
Polamon, of Alexandria, his ſyſtem, 137 


Proclus, a famous philoſopher, and head of the Eclectic 


ſec i in his age; his * 2555 141 
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Prometheus, a ſhort account of big 47. his mythology: ex- 
plained, 47, 48 | 
Protagoras, the diſciple of Bene itust ; his tenets, 56 
hows of Cyrene, a diſciple of Pyrrho; revived his ſect, 


ww Philadelphus, purchaſes the works of Ariſtotle, 113 

Puffendorf, Samuel; his hiſtory, 258 

Pyrrho, of Elea, the founder of the Sceptic philoſophy, 84. 
his hiſtory, principles, and philoſophy, 84—86 

Pyrrhonic ſe fa, had no great ſucceſs at Rome, 131 

Pythagoras, che famous Grecian philoſopher, and founder 
. of the Italic ſchool; his hiſtory, 59. etc. a detail of his prin- 

, ciples and philoſophy i in all their branches, 60—66. the 
hiſtory of his followers, 6 7777 


| TONE ſect, the ſucceſs it had at Rome, 130 


R — 
RA M US, Peter, a famous French Logican ; his character 
and hiſtory, 2.4 9—251 
Romans, the hiſtory of their philoſophy preceding the reign 
of Auguſtus, 128—132. the hiſtory or it ſucceeding his 
reign, 132, etc. 


Romans, the names of the principal ods among them 
who patroniſed the Grecian literature, 129—131 
Romulus, the founder of Rome, 43 


Roſicruſius, the famous fraternity; an account of i it, 215 
8 
SAB EANsS, a ſet among the ancient Arabian, 33- their 


tenets, 1d. 
Sadducees, a Jewiſh ſet; an account of chivm, 151, 152 
3 the ſeven of Gretces a ſhort hiſtory of them, 5 5— 
the original of the appellation, 58 
Mgt bet in what they differed from the Jews, r50 


St. Paul, the apoſtle, the only one of them that was verſant 
in the learning of the times, 164 


Sanchoniatho, an ancient Phenician philoſopher, 35 Por- 


p'yry the only voucher for his authenticity, 1d. his the- 
vlogy, id. 


Szracens; an account of their learned men, 162 


Szuchez, a famous Sceptic philoſopher; a Mort _— of 
him, 208 i 
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Satimiſe, writes in vindication of Charles I. againſt the fa- 
mous Milton, 259 
Schenekius, James, of Suabia; an account of him, 193 
Scherbius, Paul, a Swiſs; his hiſtory, 193 
Schoolmen, an account of them, with a liſt of their learned 
men, 169—172 
1 School-Philoſophy, when introduced, 170. the "_— of it, 
| | 170, 171 
F Scioppius, a diſciple of Lipſius, 205 
Scipio, Africanus, an abettor of Stojciſm, 129 | | 
Scylla, the Roman Dictator, carries Ariſtotle's works to f 
Rome, 116. in his dictatorſhip, the philoſophy of the ; 
Greeks was firſt known and eſteemed by the Romans, 129 
Scythians, the ancient; their principles, 44 
Secundus, a Pythagorean, philoſopher under the emperor 
Adrian, 134 
Sclden, treats of the law of nature and nations on the prin- 
ciples of the Hebrews, 258 | | | 1 
Seneca, his hiſtory and merit, 146 
Septuagint, tranſlated. into Egypt, under the anſpices of 
Ptolomy Philadelphus, 150 


23 


Sepulvedo. a Peripatetic philoſopher; an account of him, T 
189 
Sextus Empericus, his writings the magazine of ancient Pyr- N 
rhoniſm, 84 "oy 
S'mon, a philoſopher and the friend of Socrates, 98 
S mon Magus, a Samaritan; his hiſtory, 150 9 * 
S mon Simonis, of Lucca; an account of him, 192 | Th 
S'mplicius, attached to the Peripatetics, 144 TI 
Socrates, the moſt famous of all the ancient nn | c 
| 93. his hiſtory, 94. the ſuperior excellence of his philo- | t 
ſophy, 95—97. his diſciples all of the firſt rank, 95 = | Th 
* Solomon, how far his wiſdom and knowlege was acquired, a 
or revealed, 22, 23 | : The 
Solon, the Legiſlator of the Athenians, 55. one of the ſe- The 
ven Sages of Greece, 56. his character and merit, id. | The 
Sonner, Erneſt, of Nuremberg; his hiſtory, 193 N * 
Speucippus, a diſeiple of Plato, and maſter of the Firſt Ac- Tho 
cademy, 110. his principles and character, id. Tho 
Spinoſa, his principles and tenets, 256 36 
Stilpo, of Megara, the moſt celebrated philoſopher of the M 
Megaric ſchool, 103. his character and merit, id. 255 
$toics, an abſtract of their principles and philoſophy, 124, the 
—125 
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stoic ſect, its ſucceſs at Rome, 131 

Strozzi, three celebrated Florentines of chat name, We. 
able for their genius and learning in the age of Leo X. 
190 

Strato, of Lam ſachus, ſucceeds T heophraſtus i in the Lyceum, 
119. his principles, id. 

Syneſius, a Chriſtian biſhop; mixed many of the pagan 
principles with the truths of the goſpel, 168 


T 

'TATTAN, a diſciple of Juſtin Martyr. 167 

Taureil, Nicolas, an eminent philoſopher and phyſician, 
193. an account of him, 1d. 

Taurus, of Berytum, a philoſopher of great reputation un- 
der the reign of Antoninus Pius, 135 

Telaſio, of Coſenza, a learned. philoſopher, his principles 
and tenets, 201, 202 


Thales, one of the ſeven Sages of Greece, and founder of 


the Lone School, 55, 86. the firſt of the Greeks who gave 


philoſophy a <P form, id. his hiſtory, principles 


and philoſophy, 86—88 

'Thamyris, famous for muſic, 52. his works a the Coſ- 
mogony now entirely loſt, id. 

Themiſtius, attached to the Peripatetic philoſoph I 64> 


Theodorus, one of the maſters of the Cyrenaic School, 99. 


an account of him, and his principles, x00 

Theon, of Smyrna, a Platonic philoſopher, 135 

= heophilus, of Antioch, 167 

"FE heophraſtus, has the charge of Ariſtotle's works, 113. ſuc- 
ceeds him in the Lyceum, 119. his great merit and charac- 
ter, 1d. 

Therapeutic ſect of the Jews, who flouriſhed in eymns an 
account of it, 153, 154 

Thomas Aquinas, a famous ſchoolman, 172 

Thomzus, Leon, his hiſtory, 188 


* 


Thomaſius, Chriſtian, a famous German philoſopher and. 


civilian; an account of him, 244, 245 
Thesen James, a refined Peripatetit, 195. his hiſtory, id. 
Thoth, or Thent, the author of the Egyptian philoſophy, 
36. che ſame with the Hermes of the Greeks, and the 
Mercury of the Latins, id. author of the Egyptian hiero- 
.glyphics, id.—A later one of the ſame name, who taught 
the Egyptians the ſciences, 1d. 
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"Thracians. See as, 
Thraſylus, the head of the Platoniſts in the age of Auguſtus 
aud Tiberius, 135. a ſhort account of him, id. 
Timeus, of Locris, a famous aſtronomer, and expert na- 
turaliſt, 69. his principles, id. : 
Timon, of Phliaſia, the ſucceſſor of Pyrrho, 84. a ſevere 
ſatiriſt, 84, 85 


. Toxaris, an eminent Scythian philoſopher, 44 | 


Triptolemus, one of the firſt Legiſlators of Athens, 55 
Tichirnhauzen, his merit as a philoſopher, 252 


Turks, ſtill ignorant of the ſciences, 262. owing to the ſpirit 


of their religion, id. | 
'Tycho Brahe, a famous Daniſh aſtronomer, 253, 254 
9 corrects Ariſtotle's works when brought to Rome 
Y Scylla, 116. contributed among the Romans a taſte 
for the Grecian erudition, 129 SO 


| % 4 | 
VALLA, Laurentius; his character and tenets, 176, 177 
Vayer, Le, preceptor to the duke of Anjou, his character 
and learning, 209 | 


Venetus, a follower of the Cabbaliſtic philoſophy ; a ſhort 


account of him, 198 
Virgil, adopted the doctrines of Epicurus, 132 


Vivez, an elegant writer of the fifteenth century, 184 


WILLIS, Dr. a celebrated geometrician and philoſopher, 


254 | 
Wolfe, Chriſtian; his character and hiſtory, 245—247 


XENARCHUS, a Peripatetic philoſopher, 144 
Xenocrates, of Chalcedon, ſucceeds Speufippus, in the firſt 


Academy, 110. his character and tenets, id. 


Renophanes, of Colophon, the founder of the Eleatie ſchool, 
7x. a detail of his philoſophy, 71, 72 | 


"*Xenophon, the diſciple of Socrates, and the foremoſt cap- 


tain of his-age; his great merit both as a commander and 
- "a writer, 97. collected his maſter's opinions with the 


- greateſt care, and publiſhed them with the moſt ſtudious 
-  <xaQtncls, id. 
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ZALEUCUS, the famous legidator of the Locrians, s 5 
Zamolzis, a Scythian philoſopher, 44 


Zeidler, an eminent Peripatetic IMG 047 of the univerſi- | 


ty of Koningſberg, 195 

Zeno, of Cyprus, the founder of the Stole ſect; his hiſtory, 

124. an abſtract of his \yſtem, 123, 124, his es 
126 

Zeno, of Elea, the Alti of Parmenides; his charaGter 
and principles, 74 | 

Zeno, of Tarſus, a Stoic philoſopher, 126 | 

Zoroaſter, the chief and head of the ancient Chaldean phi 
loſophers; 25. author of the ancient magic, id. Prior to 
the Zoroaſter of Perſia, id. 

Zoroaſter, author of the Perſian philoſophy and theology, 
28. the age he lived in, id. reformed the old "ON 180 
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Bos printed for Rogexm URI. 


I. AN Effay on an Active and Contemplative Life. 1 8. ſtit. 
II. Dialogues on Education, 18. ditto | 
IH. Pialogues on Old Age. 28s. ditto———The above 
three by the Great Earl of Clarendon, 
- IV. Philemon t6 Hydaſpes : or the hiſtory of falſe Reli- 
pion in the earlier Pagan world; related in a ſeries of con- 
yerfations. By Henry Coventry, Eſq. 35s. 6d. 
V. The philoſophical works of William Dydgeon, Eq ; 
now firſt collected, and conſiſting of the following eccs. 
1. The ſtate: of the moral world confidered; or a vindica- 
tion of providence in the government of the moral world, — 
2. A letter to the Author of the ſtate of the moral world 
confidered. Wherein ſome ſatisfying account is attempted 
to be given of the nature of virtue and vice, the origin of 
moral evil, and the end and duration of future puniſhment, 
—3. A Catechiſm: collected by a father for the uſe of his 
children.—4. A view of the Neceſſitarian or heſt ſcheme, 
freed from the objections of Mr. Crouſaz, in his examina- 
tion of Pope's eſſay on man.—5. Philoſophical letters con- 
cerning the being and attributes of God. 12 mo. price 38. 
VI. The Commentaries of the Emperor Marcus Antoni- 
nus. Tranſlated from the Greek. By Mr. Thomſon. 28. 6d. 
VII. The Commentary of Hierocles on the golden verſes 
of Pythagoras. Tranſlated from the Greek. The ſecond 
edition improved. 28. 6d. | diy 
VIII. The Moral Characters of Theophraſtus. Tran- 
Nated from the Greek, by the reverend Henry Gally, M. A. 
IX. Abernethy on the Being and Attributes of God. 2 
6 
X. Letters concerning the Religion eſſential to Man. 28. 
6d. 
XI. Biſhop Hoadley's Devotions. ts. ſtitched. 
XII. Foſter's Devotions, 2 s. ſtitched. 
XIII. Addiſon's Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion. beſt 
edition, 3s. | 
XIV. The complete works of Mr. Scougal, profeſſor of 
Divinity in the univerſity of Aberdeen, 3s. 1 5 
XVI. Cambray's exiſtence of God. By Boyſc. beſt tran- 
Nation. 28. 6d. | 
XV. Dr. Swift's Sermons. 38. ; 
XVII. Tale of a Tub. with cuts. 28. 6d. | 
 *XVIIL—Law is a bottomleſs pit? or, the humorous hi- 
ſtory of John Bull, Nicholas Frog, and Lewis Baboon. 28. 
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